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Oucago  investors 
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New  breakdowns  of  BRI  data  /  /  / 

for  Chicago  show  that  an  ad  in  the  Sun-Times/  \  /  /  // 

Daily  News  adds  261  %  more  gross  reach  among  the  \y  /  / /  . 
target  group  for  stocks  and  bonds  investors  to  an  ' 

ad  in  the  leading  weekly  news  magazine  —  13%  more 
than  the  other  Chicago  newspaper  combination. 

In  Chicago  it  takes  newspapers. 

Call  a  Field  Man  for  BRI  information  on  your  product. 


INDIANAPOLIS  is  different  from  other 
major  cities  because  one  combination 
newspaper  buy  delivers  more  homes 
more  economically  than  all  four  tele¬ 
vision  and  all  14  radio  stations  in  this 
unique  market.  The  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Indianapolis  Star  in  the 
morning  and  The  Indianapolis  News  at 
night  in  the  metro  area  is  greater  than 


the  number  of  households.  That’s  a 
mighty  fat  share  of  this  fat-cat  market. 
THE  MARKET:  The  Indianapolis  Stan¬ 
dard  Metropolitan  Area  is  23rd  in  per 
household  income,  $10,131;  30th  in 
population,  1,034,400;  and  also  in  fam¬ 
ilies,  315,000*. 

THE  STAR  and  THE  NEWS:  Among 
SMA’s  with  more  than  300,000  house¬ 


holds,  The  Star  and  The  News  rank  3rd 
in  penetration  by  combined  daily  news¬ 
papers*"*.  Total  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  427,065  and  the  combined  daily 
circulation  in  the  SMA  is  334,333***. 
There’s  Only  One  Way  To  Win  At  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

*  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  June  10. 
1967 

**  1967-68  SRDS  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis. 

***ABC  report  for  12  months  ending  December  31.  1967. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  and  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  National  Representatives;  The  Leonard  Co., 

Florida  Representatives;  American  Publishers  Representatives,  Canadian  Representatives. 
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Indianapolis  is  a  different  breed 


of  cat 


Ed  Kloos  ^ 
Telegraph  Ea 
Times-Union 
32  years  old 


Ron  Martin  V 
Managing  Editq 
Democrat  &  Chi 
30  years  old 


John  Sfl 
City  Edl 
OperatiJ 
Tim«s-Ul 
32  years' 


Tom  Flynn  ^ 

Regional  Editor  \ 
Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Times-Union 
29  years  old 


Bill  Tammefl 
Editor — Yoin 
People’s  Sup| 
Times-Union 
23  years  old 


Ted  Warmn 
Sunday  SeJ 
Copy  Editor 
Democrat  & 
24  years  old 


Ihronicl 


We  don’t 
check  ages, 

just  talent! 


In  Rochester,  New  York’s  precision 
industries,  the  accent  is  on  youth.  And  at 
Rochester’s  papers.  The  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  we  count  on  young 
people  for  some  of  our  most  important  jobs. 

In  Rochester,  bright  young  journalists  don’t 
get  stuck  with  dull,  old  jobs.  And  Rochester’s 
SKILLionaires  don’t  get  stuck  with  dull, 
old  papers.  (We’ve  got  some  young-thinking 
editors  over  32,  too.  Together, they  keep 
our  papers  bright  and  lively.) 


The  Times-Union 
Bmorral  ml  antnuiidF 


Rochester,  New  York  Members  —  Gannett  Group 


John  Omicinsk^^^^  ■ 

City  Editor  M 

^^^^^Democrat  &  ChronKle 

Democrat  &  Chrc^^B  ■ 

years  / 

27  years  old  ■ 

BIG  COVERAGE  .1 
IN  REMARKABLE 

ROCKFORD  J 


ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
Members  of  the  Gannett  Group 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 


24-26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

24- 26 — New  York  State  Dailies — Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Dinkier 
Motor  Inn,  Syracuse. 

26- 27 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Dayton. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers.  Hyatt  House,  Denver. 

25- 28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers.  Avalock  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass. 
25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 


SEPTEMBER 


5 —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  District  5.  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Waterloo. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

7- 8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  &  Classifed  Seminar.  St. 

Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

12- 13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union, 
Wash. 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho¬ 
tel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Stratford.  Alton. 

15- 18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  Alberta. 

19-20 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Rough  River  State  Park. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 

Holiday  Inn,  Meadville. 

19-21 — Now  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Chatham 
Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

19- 22 — New  York  Press  Association.  Thousand  Islands  Club,  Alexandria  Bay. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con¬ 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whitefaco  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss. 

22-24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pfister  Hotel  & 
Tower,  Milwaukee. 

22- 25 — Southern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

27- 28 — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Association.  Hotel  Madsen,  Holdrege, 
Neb. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Sales 
Clinic.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Hollenden  House, 
Cleveland. 

29-Oct.  2 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

OCTOBER 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono,  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Atlantic 
City.  N.J. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore 

6- 12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Ojai  Valley  Inn.  Ojai. 

1 1- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 

13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton  I 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn.  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 

20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

23-25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


y  FOR 

UNION  PACIFIC 

NEWS 

CALL  US 


Just  call  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory 
as  named  below 


per  housed 
'etail  sales 


1st  in  Illinois  .  .  . 
now  5th  in  the  nation 
in  per  household  retail  sales, 
with  $6,588.  Multiply  by 
77,000  households.  You’ll 
see  why  our  business  activity 
has  boomed  57,2%  in  eight 
years!  To  reach  Rockford’s 
busy  buyers,  use  Rockford’s 
own  newspapers,  with  a 
SINGLE  RATE  for  national 
and  local  advertisers. 

*Sale8  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  June,  1968 


OMAHA 

Ed  Schafer  (402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND 

George  Skorney  (503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES 

H.  J.  Forbes  (213)685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

C.  R.  Rockwell  (801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

W.  G.  Burden  (212)  732-6109  or 

Ridgewood,  N.J.  (201)  445-0340 


W.  R.  Moore 

General  Director  ol  Public  Relations 
Omaha.  Nebr.  68102 


ROCKFORD 
MORNING  STAR 
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at  The  New  Castle  News 

THE  GOSS  METRO-OFFSET  PRESS  ...  is  on 

edition  in  the  ultra-modern  new  pressroom  of 


the  News  building  in  downtown  New  Castle. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
newspaper  production  plants  in  Pennsylvania. 
Visitors  to  the  plant  have  called  it  a  “show- 
place,”  and  “newspaper  of  the  future.” 


Walls  of  the  pressroom  are  covered  with 
smartly  contrasting  wallpaper  with  a  cross- 
hatch  design  of  gold  on  white,  and  floors  are 
of  plastic  pebble-grained  material  in  blue- 
greens.  Within  these  confines,  the  Goss  Metro- 
Offset,  a  double-width  web  offset  press, 
delivers  The  New  Castle  News  at  speeds  up 
to  60,000  p.p.h.  daily. 


GOSS 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


What  happens 
when  a  store  drops 
trading  stamps? 

Read  this  news  release  from 
New  York  University 


umn 


Compiled 

^  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 

LETS  PLAY  THE  NEWSPAPER  CAME.  .  .  Here' 
twister  that  might  make  for  pleasant  eof 
W'illiam  A.  Ott  is  editor  of  the  Macon  ((ia, 
grapli  editor?  Hill  Workman  Jr.,  is  editor  of  tin 
S.C..  hut  you  can't  call  him  the  state  editor, 
telephone  editor?  Call  the  Herald-Telei)hone  in 
"Titillated  my  risihilities”  or  "made  me  laugh? 
literary  style  will  continue  as  Io!ig  as  writer: 
with  readers,  hut  the  assumption  that  hi^ 
grandeur  is  (piickly  undermined  when  you  take 
the  Classics.  .Although  Milton’s  Paradise 
only  8';  of  them  are  longer  than  two  syllahle: 

Mariner,  with  8,000  words  has  only 

hies.  .  .  NOW  THAT  SCHOOL’S 

ness  that  accompanies  the  fall  semeste . .  . . . . p, 

headlines.  The  ITiiversity  of  Connecticut  hoasts  a  fraternity  called 
the  “Me  Kong  Delta’  and  there's  a  dissenting  student  group  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  national  campuses  called  (now  wait'll  yon  hear 
this)  “The  Hippie-Cong.''  C  eneral  Hershey  take  notice! 


a  Fourth  Estate 
iffeehreak  repartee.  E.g.  —  If 
)  Telegraph,  who's  tele- 
le  State  in  Columhia, 
.  .  .  Ever  hear  of  a 
Hloomington,  Ind.  .  . . 
Arguments  about 
•s  try  to  communicate 
ig  words  insure  literary 
a  closer  look  at 
Lost  contains  1(K),000  words, 
Coleridge's  .Indent 
iixty  with  more  than  two  sylla- 
opening  again  the  student  nutti- 
■r  should  again  he  making 


For  Immedint.fl  Releasgj. 

What  happens  to  Prices  when 

a  supermarket  drops  trading  stamps. 
Does  a  stamp  drop  augur  well  lo 
the  consumer? 

A  study  published  in  the  fall 
issue  of  New  York  University  s 
"Journal  of  Retailing"  finds  that 
stores  that  dropped  stamps  ^  ° 
large-city  neighborhoods 
prices  initially,  but  the  reductions 
w6r6  not  iDSiintninoci • 

Prof.  F.  E.  Brown  of  Pennsylvania 
University's  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  based  his 
conclusions  on  39  price  checks  of 
80  items  each. 

In  both  study  areas,  Professor 
Brown  discovered,  "the  effect  of  the 
stamp  exit  on  the  general  price 
level  had  disappeared  within  a 
nine-month  period. 

Competing  stores  reacted  to  the 
cuts  in  different  ways.  Some  actually 
nrices  more  than  did  the 


L\  i/IAIy  .-iPOLIS  STAR  reporter  liohert  P.  .Mooney  covered  the 
(,OP  convention  and  his  stories  were  tagged:  “Mooney  In  .Miami.” 
.  .  -  Too  had  he  didn't  do  an  aerial  dew,  called  “Mooney  Over  Mi¬ 
ami.'  .  .  .  HEADA  HE.ADS:  In  Chicago,  a  thief  walked  off  with  a 
ton  of  women’s  unmentionables.  As  the  police  launched  an  under¬ 
cover  investigation  the  Chicago  Daily  News  captioned  the  story: 
‘In  Brief,  Cops  Pant  After  Thief.”  .  .  .  You  can  steal  a  ton  of 
skivvies  but  you  can  t  take  the  bloom  out  of  a  pound  of  bloomers. 
.  .  .  The  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal's  wise  old  headwriter  came 
up  with  this  obvious  one  for  a  story  on  a  missing  pet  owl:  “Who? 
Who?  Ovvns  Owl”.  .  .  I  dunno!  I  dunno!  .  .  .Blytheville  (Ark.) 
Courier  News  broke  this  one:  “Hoswell-johnson  .Slugging  It  Out.” 
And  to  think  the  English  lit  books  always  make  them  out  as  being 
such  good  buddies.  The  story,  about  two  political  opponents  who 
are  running  for  local  office,  announced  that  the  “Winner  Will  Face 
Cranky  in  Runoff  — U  hich  crank  we  ivonder — the  Immortal  Bard? 

.  .  .  “Crime  Fills  Lakeland  Police  Vacancies”  headed  the  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  Advance  in  a  recent  .series  on  police  department  ex- 
pansion.  .  .  .  Carpenters  Nail  Pay  Hike”  in  San  Francisco  Examiner 
•  •  ;  Vour  quacking  uj)?”  asks  John  Justin  Smith,  associate  Sports 
Editctr  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  “Sure  we  have  Harvey  Duck 
and  Dave  Nightengale  in  our  sports  department.  That  doesn't  mean 
we're  for  the  birds.  Where  were  you  when  we  (honestly)  had 
George  Swift  and  Boh  WTiite?  Or  was  this  more  than  you  could 
swallow?  ’  /  think  /  flew  South  that  winter,  John.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK’S  QLIZ:  The  highest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  British  Sunday  newspaper 
The  News  of  the  W  orld.''  Single  issues  have  attained  a  sale  of 
9,000,000  copies,  with  an  estimated  readership  of  more  than 
19,000,000.  NEXT  QUIZ:  What  was  the  largest  size  newspaper 
page  ever  printed?  Answer  next  week? 


ORDER  IN  THE  NEWSROOM! 

The  bar  still  tries,  without  success. 

To  censor  crime  news  in  the  press. 

Yet  lawyers  are  the  first  to  place 

A  news  tip— if  it  helps  their  case. 

.VI  Goodman— Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lucille  (Jo)  Hickox  calls  her  personals  column  in  the  Punta 
Gorefa  (Charlotte  County,  Fla.)  Herald  News:  “Charlotte  Russe." 
and  its  lip-smackin'  good!  .  .  .  Some  readers  get  hopping-mad 
when  they  read  W.  H.  (Hop)  (iraham’s  column  in  the  Covington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Leader— it's  called:  “From  The  Hopper.”  (Under¬ 
stand  a  guy  named  Cassidy's  a  regular  readerl)  .  .  .  They’ve 
finally  gone  and  done  it!  Name  of  a  rock  'n  roll  group  in  Chicago 
n  Gnus.”  .  .  .  George  lliighev,  Cherokee  (Okla.) 

hepubhean,  writer,  credits  himself  with  starting  "the  last  great 
Indian  uprising  in  the  Cherokee  strip.”  He  criticized  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  .Affairs  for  sending  Indian  news  releases  “when  there  isn't  an 
Indian  in  Alfalfa  County.”  He  found  there  are  plenty  and  now  says 
he  is  ready  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  the  federal  agency. 
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The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company 
Since  IS96 


.  V 
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Represenfed  by:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


iTIie  mobile  P  re$5  IXcqi^iet 

MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 


Above: 

Mobile's  Alobomo  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding 
Company  employs  2,500,  has  been  awarded 
contracts  in  1967,  and  1968,  amounting  to 
547,949,900.  During  SO  years  of  shipbuilding 
and  repair  the  facility  has  buiK  700  new  ships, 
repaired  24,000,  and  launched  untold  numbers 
of  barges. 

Right: 

Shown  is  the  present  Litton  Industries  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  shipyard  on  a  611  'acre  site.  Across 
the  Pascagoula  River,  Litton's  new  1 30*million* 
dollar  "Shipyard  of  the  Future"  is  now  under  con* 
struction.  Employment  currently  is  9,300  and 
will  be  up  to  12,300  by  1972.  Ships  of  virtually 
unlimited  length  and  width  will  be  buiK  by  as* 
sembly  line  method. 


Production  of  paper,  oil  production  and  refining,  chemical  industry  tie  the  MOBILE-PASCAGOULA  area 
together  economically.  These  industrial  giants  provide  millions  in  spendable  income.  That's  why  this  AREA 
BUYING  POWER  IS  UP-AND  GROWING! 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

e  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Kobcrt  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Education  of  Reporters 

lici  t  Siruln,  the  cxeiiilive  viccprcsiilent  ol  the  Macon  (Oa.)  Xexvs  i" 
Telcgralxh.  served  a  liohtailiHi  term  as  president  ol  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  due  to  an  earlier-tlian-usual  convention 
date  in  1967,  hut  he  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  cherished  project — tlie  establishment  of  the  SNPA  rounda- 
tion. 

Acceding  to  liert’s  wishes,  the  trustees  decided  that  the  No.  1  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  Foundation  should  he  in  the  held  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  and  then  it  shouldn’t  just  endow  some  school  or  program  hut 
should  he  an  innovator.  In  a  little  less  than  a  year,  Bert  Struby  can 
report  success  in  olitaining  a  substantial  (S125,00(l)  endorsement  for  his 
idea  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and,  with  some  assurance  that  match¬ 
ing  funds  will  come  from  Southern  publishers,  the  extension  of  the 
seminars  for  Southern  newsmen  appears  to  he  a  certainty. 

While  other  seminars  may  be  concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
business,  it  is  only  natural  that  Bert  wants  to  see  reporters  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  understand  the  complex  areas  of  news  coverage  such  as  urban 
change,  gcnernmental  finance,  moral  dilemmas,  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  nuclear  age,  etc.  Me  used  to  be  a  newspaper  editor  himself. 


Media  Men  Seek  Ratings  Review 

.Ml  those  newspaper  advertising  executives  from  the  Bureau  of 
.•\d\ertising  and  its  most  important  members  who  have  been  sug¬ 
gesting  that  advertising  agencies  and  their  clients  shoidcl  seek  a 
review  of  the  broadcast  ratings  game  have  not  been  wasting  their 
breath. 

Media  research  directors  from  15  leading  advertising  agencies  have 
called  upon  all  segments  of  the  broadcasting  industry  to  finance  a 
major  methcKlological  study  of  television  ratings  which  will  lead  to 
obtaining  information  on  the  individual  viewer  as  opposed  to  the 
general  household  information  now  provided. 

Rising  costs  of  television  advertising  have  finally  prompted  the 
agencies  to  take  a  second  look  at  the  validity  of  broadcast  ratings 
which  up  to  now  they  have  been  accepting  without  tpiestion. 
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For  many  years  Fl&l*  has  been  eiuottraging  photojournalism  both  in 
pi(  ture-taking  anil  in  picture-eiliiing.  .\  few  weeks  ago,  an  F^&P  photo 
column  resorted  to  satire  to  point  up  the  fact  that  this  battle  for 
lietter  newspictures  is  far  from  won. 

We  prtKluced  a  fictitious  Irving  Brady,  the  new  "new”  hreeil  of  news 
photographer  from  the  noti-existetu  Hoofylc  (N’.D.)  Advocate-Tribune. 

The  response  was  overwhelming  atul  somewhat  frightening. 

Some  letters  reinforced  what  we  alreaily  knew — Irving  and  his  edi¬ 
tor  are  alive  and  well  in  far  too  many  photo  departments. 

Irving  with  his  flash  gun  and  group  shots  likes  to  think  of  himself 
as  a  “real  HiKiple.”  If  you  are  involved  in  the  jnoduction  of  newspic- 
tiires  vou  might  ask  yourself:  am  I  a  “real  Hoople”? 
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letters 

SMALL  TOWN  REVIEWER 

You  don't  make  phrases  like  Walter 
Kerr;  you  can't  spot  talent  like  John  Ma¬ 
son  Brown;  and  you  don’t  have  the  in¬ 
cisive  acumen  of  Brooks  Atkinson.  You 
have  decided  this  often,  as  you  scan  old 
New  York  papers  to  find  tidbits  which  the 
big  lime  reviewers  have  previously  offered 
on  the  play  which  is  going  to  run  for  three 
nights  in  your  town.  You  also  realize  that 
you  cannot  buy  Claudia  Cassidy’s  defense 
when  she  was  accused  of  making  Chicago 
an  impossible  city  to  play,  that  she  was 
maintaining  rigorous  standards  to  make 
the  theater  worthwhile.  You  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  encouraging  the  readers  to  at¬ 
tend  the  show,  since  the  occasional  offer¬ 
ings  in  your  area  all  too  often  are  played 
to  empty  houses,  while  the  potential  audi¬ 
ence  sits  at  home  pacified  by  television. 

In  addition  to  worrying  about  frighten¬ 
ing  the  audience  away  from  entertain¬ 
ments.  you  are  also  concerned  about  bruis¬ 
ing  your  amateurs’  delicate  egos.  The  pro¬ 
fessionals,  particularly  the  concert  per¬ 
formers  and  repertor\-  companies  who  pass 
through  and  give  technically  acceptable 
but  mechanical  performances,  because  they 
are  saving  themselves  for  the  more  cos¬ 
mopolitan  stops  tm  their  tour,  deserve,  and 
can  take  the  adverse  comments  which  the 
critic  sees  fit  to  heap  on  their  experienced 
heads.  W  hat  can  you  do  when  reviewing 
the  neophyt  efforts  of  the  local  college 
or  little  theater  group>  which  produces  the 
tvpe  of  show  that  incites  the  fascinating 
nausea  you  suffer  when  scrutinizing  Dore’s 
intricately  engraved  Bihlical  illustrations? 
The  acting  by  callow  youths  and  frustrated 
thespians  hoping  for  a  more  productive 
middle  age,  should  be  encouraged;  but 
when  actors  labor  under  inept  direction, 
and  wear  costumes  which  are  triiked  up 
with  enough  ball  fringe  to  delight  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  tlo-it-yourself  home  decorating  mag¬ 
azines.  you  often  wonder,  confused  as  you 
are  ahout  the  relative  merits  of  players 
and  production,  how  you  can  say  anything 
approbatory. 

The  drama  itself 

Because  most  of  the  homegrown  the¬ 
atricals  in  our  smaller  cities  and  towns  are 
not  New  York  quality,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  the  technical  proficiency  an»l  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  the  major  theater  center. 

W  hat  you  can  do  when  writing  the  review 
of  the  local  theatrical  which  is  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  New  York  physically  and 
spiritually,  is  to  work  with  the  drama 
itself.  You  should  make  the  effort  to  read 
<tr  reread  the  vehicle  you  are  to  see.  In 
addition  to  supplying  the  readers  with 
some  information  about  the  drama  (more 
than  some  if  the  play  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  perplexes),  you  can  perform  a 
positive  service  to  the  group  by  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  suitability  of  the  play  to  the 
talents  and  capabilities  of  the  troupe. 

When  you  concentrate  upon  the  play 
you  should  elaborate  the  subject  to  give 
the  readers  a  deeper  and  wider  under¬ 
standing  of  the  piece.  The  two  basic  things 
to  keep  in  mind  are  yvuir  obligation  to  the 
readers  and  your  overall  judgment  of  the 
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play.  To  give  this  judgment  of  the  play 
you  must  start — the  opening  sentence,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  late  hours  after  a  per¬ 
formance,  is  a  forbidding  task,  for  inspira¬ 
tion  at  this  time  of  night  is  frequently  non¬ 
existent.  You  can  open  only  so  many  col¬ 
umns  with  the  expository  W 's,  which  are 
essential,  but  can  appear  elsewhere  in  the 
article.  Some  of  the  ways  of  getting  the 

.  criticism  started  are;  an  anecdote  or  il¬ 
lustration  to  keynote  the  mood  of  the 
piece;  a  quote  from  the  play,  especially  if 
it  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  drama;  a 
statement  of  the  theme;  comparison  with 
other  plays  of  the  same  genre;  a  sketch 
ahout  the  playwright. 

Ill  providing  the  reader  with  fresh  and 
valuable  insights  on  the  play  you  can  con¬ 
sider  what  the  play  sets  out  to  do;  how 
it  goes  ahout  it;  how  effective  the  achieve¬ 
ment;  how  significant  the  total  work.  In 
considering  these  points  you  employ  in¬ 
terpretation,  technical  analysis,  and  judg¬ 
ment.  In  exercising  these  critical  functions 
you  must  remember  the  interpretation  does 
not  lie  in  the  work,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  since  you  never  achieve  the  desired 
objectivity  and  accuracy,  but  render  the 
results  of  your  principles  of  selection  and 
persvmal  experience. 

The  local  audience 

Y  ou  should  keep  in  mind  the  tastes  and 
proclivities  of  the  local  audience  rather 
than  your  own  preferences,  which  are 
usually  more  svqihisticated  and  off  beat 
than  those  of  the  occasional  theater  goer 
whom  you  must  interest  if  the  theater  is  to 
thrive  in  your  community.  How  much  ca¬ 
joling  and  how  much  justifiable  criticism 
are  necessary  to  preserve  your  integrity? 
The  horns  of  this  dilemma  frequently 
scrape  your  sensibilities.  Rarely  is  a  pre¬ 
sentation  totally  devoid  of  some  positive 
value,  however.  In  emphasizing  the  virtues 
of  a  performance  after  the  opening  of  the 
review  which  usually  deals  with  content 
that  should  sparkle,  you  usually  can  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  production  <loes  have  a 
glimmer,  if  not  stellar  brilliance. 

If  adverse  comment  must  follow,  it 
should  be  explained,  and  perhaps  solutions 
to  the  faults  suggested  to  help  the  group. 
If  you  use  the  review  section  as  a  display 
case  for  your  “artistry”  at  the  expense  of 
the  play  or  players,  tbe  writing  may  be  an 
entertaining  tour  de  force,  but  it  invariably 
ceases  to  be  a  review.  Criticism,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  is  stylistically  uninter¬ 
esting  is  not  readable,  will  not  sell  a  hike 
warm  public  on  a  live  presentation,  and  is 
sometimes  unfair  to  the  cast,  that  has  la¬ 
bored  long  to  create  a  bright  production. 

The  final  dilemma  of  the  small  town  re¬ 
viewer  is  the  minced  review.  Changed 
headlines  which  do  not  fit  your  copy,  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  injudicious  cuttings,  are 
not  the  least  of  your  tribulations.  Y'our 
inability  to  preserve  your  copy  from  news¬ 
paper  staff's  butchery  gives  you  a  certain 
empathy  with  your  fellow  frustrated 
artists  on  stage.  Tlieir  ragged  production 
and  your  shredded  copy  share  in  mutual 
agony.  Perhaps  this  is  what  unites  local 
actors  and  reviewers.  They  continue  to 
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send  the  comps,  hoping  for  a  favorable 
notice.  You  use  the  tickets,  hoping  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  astute  piece  of  writing. 

TERRENCE  E.  TOBIN 

Riverdale,  Ill. 

(.1/r.  Tobin,  uho  is  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  English  department  at  Pur¬ 
due  University,  writes  music  and  drama 
criticism  for  the  Gary  Post  Tribune.) 

*  '*  * 

OBJECTIVE  CRITIC 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  heard  a  news¬ 
paper  critic  (he  is  that)  sound  off  about 
the  failings  of  the  American  press.  He 
comes  back  at  W.  J.  Valentine  who  said 
he  (Ben  H.  Bagdikian)  advocated  “un¬ 
objective”  reporting.  Then  Bagdikian 
quotes  himself  to  prove  he  favors  ob¬ 
jective  reporting — and  his  quote  proves 
he  wouldn’t  know  it  if  he  were  objective. 
Apparently,  if  news  fit  Bagdikian’s  set  of 
values  it’s  objective. 

Now,  newspaper  critic  Bagdikian,  can 
you  really  be  objective  and  apply  “inte¬ 
grated  knowledge  and  social  values”  to 
reporting  and  come  out  with  an  objective 
story  ? 

It  is  true  that  Herbert  Marcuse  and 
Mao  Tse-Tung  would  line  up  beside  him 
on  his  version  of  objectivity.  But  Mar¬ 
cuse  is  a  critic  of  .Ymerican  society  in  the 
same  manner  Bagdikian  is  a  critic  of 
newspapers.  Objectively  speaking,  they 
would  certainly  say,  respectively,  this  free 
society  and  its  free  newspapers  stink.  I 
suggest  to  the  critic  that  integrated  knowl¬ 
edge  is  unobjective  and  untelligible.  And 
his  opinion  of  newspapers  is  purely  sub¬ 
jective.  For  objective  reporting  you  apply 
professional  values  not  social  values. 

REEF  WVLDREP 

Western  Illinois  University 
Macomb,  III. 

Short  Takes 

One  young  lady  said  she  would  use 
her  money  to  buy  a  trousseau  for  her 
weeding. — .Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  KM)  percent  chance  of 
weather  today. — Schenectady  (N.  Y'.) 
Gazette. 

m  *  * 

House  Leader  Gerald  Ford  will  accept 
the  gravel  as  permanent  chairman. — 
Pittabiirgli  (Pa.)  Pre.s.s. 

«  *  * 

19-year-old  Hartford  girl  received  a 
fractured  knee  when  she  swerved  her 
can  to  avoid  a  parked  car’s  open  door. — 
Biddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal. 

*  *  ♦ 

Tuna  Casserole  Made  by  Cooking  Club 
Members. — Potti^town  (Pa.)  Mercury. 

*  *  * 

Local  records  show'  that  rain  has  fal¬ 
len  here  on  July  29  for  70  of  the  last  60 
years. — HarHshurg  (Pa.)  Evening  Pa¬ 
triot. 

*  *  * 

Brinkley  and  Huntley  will  show  the 
hall  as  well  as  the  other  sties  in  Miami 
Beach  during  the  GOP  gathering. — Al¬ 
buquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune. 
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"We  find  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  — especially  on 
very  top  news  —  is  becoming 
our  main  news  wire. 


"The  Times  wire  goes  a  step 
farther  than  the  regular  ser¬ 
vices  to  explain  a  situation, 
to  tell  why  something  mat¬ 
ters  and  what  its  implications 
are.  This  is  a  big  help  to  our 
readers  in  these  confusing 
times. 


"It  gives  us  access  to  clear, 
meaningful  news  coverage  — 
most  important  in  a  national 
election  year" 

C.A,  McKriight,  Editor 
The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  T imes,  subscribe  to  The 
New  York  T imes  News  Service... by  mail  or  wire.  For 
availability  and  rates,  call  or  write;  R.R.  Buckingham. 
Editor,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 

229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-7088 


Hearings  due  in  September 

Newspaper  agency  plans 
protected  in  House  bill 


liy  Luther  A.  Iliis^toii 

Washington 

The  legislative  spotlight  on 
the  Failing  Newspaper  Act  will 
shift  from  the  Senate  to  the 
House  soon  after  Congress  re¬ 
turns  on  Septemlier  4.  Repr. 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  will  liegin  hearings 
on  hills  introduced  by  15  mem- 
liers  of  the  House  sometime  in 
September,  although  he  has  not 
set  a  definite  date. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Sulicom- 
mittee  on  .Antitrust  and  Monop¬ 
oly  opened  hearings  on  July  12, 
on  S.1312,  introduced  by 
Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Ari¬ 
zona  with  the  sponsorship  of  15 
other  Senators.  Those  hearings 
ended  last  April  16,  and  the 
measure  rests  now  with  the  Sub¬ 
committee,  headed  by  Senator 
Philip  .A.  Hart  of  Michigan, 
which  is  expected  to  consider  it 
in  executive  session  after  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  completes 
its  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Associate  Justice  .Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
show  going  on  in  two  rings  but 
since  the  House  Committee’s  per- 
I  formance  will  be  the  newest  the 
I  lirighte.st  lights  will  be  turned 
on  it. 

Title  is  elianged 

Fifteen  identical  bills  have 
been  introduced  and  referred  to 
Congre.ssman  Celler’s  committee. 
The  bills  are  identical  also,  with 
the  version  of  S.1312  which  is 
awaiting  action  by  the  Hart 
Committee.  The  original  title  of 
the  Hayden  bill  was  “The  Fail¬ 
ing  Newspaper  .Act”  but  in  the 
amended  bill  now  liefore  the 
Senate  group,  the  title  became 
the  “Newspaper  Preservation 
•Act.”  That  also  is  the  title  of 
each  of  the  House  bills. 

Nine  Democrats  and  six  Re¬ 
publicans  put  in  the  House  bills. 
The  Democrats  are  Spark  M. 
tlat.sunaga,  of  Hawaii,  John  G. 
Dow  of  New  A'ork,  Torliert  H. 
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.MacDonald  of  Massachusetts, 
James  H.  Quillen  of  Tennessee, 
Edward  R.  Roybal  of  California, 
Tom  Steed  of  Oklahoma,  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Fulton  of  Tennessee, 
George  P.  Miller  of  California 
and  Ed  Edmondson  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  Republicans  are 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd  of  Utah, 
James  G.  Fulton  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana, 
Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York, 
John  J.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
and  Page  Belcher  of  Oklahoma. 

Because  of  cross-sponsorship 
the  names  of  several  of  those 
members  may  appear  on  several 
bills,  and  on  one  of  the  bills 
Representative  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Wisconsin  Democrat, 
appears  as  an  added  starter. 

For  hearing  purposes,  the  bill 
likely  to  be  adopted — since  ob¬ 
viously  there  would  be  no  point 
in  holding  a  hearing  on  each  of 
the  1.5 — is  H.R. 19123,  introduced 
on  July  31  by  Rep.  Edmondson 
for  himself  and  Reps.  Steed, 
Belcher,  Kastenmeier  and  Mat- 
sunaga. 

Preservation  p«»liey 

H.R.19123  liegins,  as  does 
S.1312,  with  a  “Declaration  of 
Policy.”  It  states: 

“In  the  public  interest  of 
maintaining  the  historic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  lie  the 
public  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  any  city, 
community,  or  metropolitan  area 
where  a  joint  operating  arrange¬ 
ment  has  lieen  or  may  l»e  entered 
into  liecause  of  economic  dis¬ 
tress.” 

The  measure  then  provides,  as 
does  S.1312,  that  it  shall  not  lie 
unlawful  under  any  antitru.st 
law,  “for  any  person  to  propose, 
enter  into,  perform,  enforce,  re¬ 
new,  or  amend  any  joint  oper¬ 
ating  arrangement  if,  at  the 
time  at  which  such  arrangement 
is  or  was  first  entered  into,  not 
more  than  one  of  the  newspaper 
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jiublications  involved  in  the 
performance  of  such  arrange¬ 
ment  was  a  publication  other 
than  a  failing  newspaper.” 

.A  main  objection  to  S.1312  as 
originally  drafted,  was  that  it 
would  sanction  predatorj’  pricing 
and  other  practices  prohibited 
by  existing  antitrust  laws.  That 
objection  was  dealt  with  in  the 
amended  S.1312,  and  similarly 
in  H.R.  19123,  by  the  following 
provision: 

“Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  lie  construed  to  exempt 
from  any  antitrust  law  any 
predatory  pricing,  any  predatory 
practice,  or  any  other  conduct 
in  the  otherwise  lawful  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  joint  newspaper  oper¬ 
ating  arrangement  which  would 
be  unlawful  under  any  antitrust 
law  if  engaged  in  by  a  single 
entity.  Except  as  provided  in 
this  .Act,  no  joint  newspaper 
operating  arrangement  or  any 
party  thereto  shall  be  exempt 
f  rom  any  antitrust  law.” 

Could  upset  court  ruling 

Senator  Hayden’s  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  primarily  to  protect  a 
joint  arrangement  lietween  the 
Arizona  Star  and  the  Daily 
Citizen  of  Tucson  but  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  broad  enough  to 
protect  similar  agi'eements  in  22 
cities.  That  would  apply  to 
H.R.19123.  The  Tucson  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  held  violative  of 
the  antitrust  laws  after  litiga¬ 
tion  in  a  federal  district  court 
and  an  appeal  from  that  judg¬ 
ment  is  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  enacted,  however,  both 
H.R.19123  and  S.1312,  in  their 
present  form,  would  set  aside  the 
Tucson  judgment.  Section  5,  per¬ 
taining  to  previous  transactions, 
specifies  that  in  any  civil  action 
in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a  final 
decree  has  been  entered  holding 
the  joint  agreement  to  lie  un¬ 
lawful,  the  proceedings  shall  be 
reopened  withifi  90  days  after 
enactment  of  the  proposed 
statute  upon  application  by  any 
party  to  the  agreement.  Upon 
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filing  of  the  application,  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  would  Im*  required  to 
vacate  its  judgment  and  rehear 
the  case  to  determine  whether 
the  arrangement  was  unlawful 
under  the  exemption  provisions 
of  the  new  law. 

.A  certain  wariness  with  re¬ 
gard  to  appellate  court  action  is 
reflected  in  the  final  clause  of 
both  bills  which  provides  that  if 
any  provision  of  the  .Act  is 
declared  unconstitutional  the 
validity  of  the  remaining  pro¬ 
visions  shall  not  be  affected. 

Congressman  Celler  has  an¬ 
nounced  no  witnesses  but  he  will 
invite  anyone  who  wishes  to 
testify  to  appear.  Scores  of  wit- 
nesse.s — publishers,  editors,  pub¬ 
licists,  professors  and  others — 
testified  before  the  Hart  group. 
The  testimony  was  preponder¬ 
antly  against  S.1312  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form,  and  since  then  several 
groups  have  expressed  strong 
objection  to  the  revised  measure. 

Objections  on  recortl 

In  a  statement  to  the  Hart 
committee,  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  Free  and  Competi¬ 
tive  Press  opposed  enactment  of 
the  substitute  bill  for  the  same 
reasons  that  it  opposes  the 
enactment  of  the  original  Hay¬ 
den  bill. 

The  amendment,  according  to 
the  committee,  which  is  headed 
by  Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr.  of  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  Illinois,  “is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
same  as  the  original  bill  and 
.subject  to  the  same  infirmities. 

“The  clear  effect  of  both  bills 
is  to  allow  private  individuals  to 
cartelize  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  and  erect  trade  barriers, 
without  any  affirmative  govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  It  would  estab¬ 
lish  control  of  our  free  press  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  powerful 
entrenched  chains  and  would 
foreclose  the  right  of  other  in¬ 
dividuals  to  enter  the  market¬ 
place  of  ideas. 

“The  Substitute  Bill  changes 
two  things — it  eliminates  the 
provision  legalizing  anticompeti¬ 
tive  mergers,  and  it  does  not 
permit  two  newspapers  in  com¬ 
bination  to  engage  in  activities 
prohibited  to  a  single  owner. 
What  it  does  not  change  is  that 
it,  too,  would  allow  two  or  more 
newspaper  owners  or  chains  to 
join  together  and  engage  in 
ev'ery  type  of  conduct  now  pro¬ 
hibited  to  combinations  and 
trusts  by  the  antitrust  laws. 
These  laws  were  Iwrn  out  of  a 
need  to  control  vast  accumula- 
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All’s  quiet  at  the  UN: 
A  Czech  says  ‘Oh,  my!’ 


Liphts  went  on  in  half  the 
chancellories  around  the  world 
as  heads  of  state  pondered  an¬ 
other  grave  threat  to  world 
peace.  But  the  concern  and  ex¬ 
citement  felt  elsewhere  over 
news  that  Soviet  tanks  and 
troops  had  invaded  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  on  Tuesday  night  was 
strangely  lacking  at  the  United 
Nations  Headquarters  in  New 
York. 

Reporters,  most  of  whom  had 
gone  home,  came  rushing  back, 
expecting  to  find  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  U  Thant  exerting  his  influ¬ 
ence,  as  usual,  for  peace  and 
suppression  of  armed  might. 

Instead,  they  found  an  empty 
building.  The  Secretary  General 
was  in  his  home  in  Riverdale, 
up  in  the  Bronx,  and  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  leaving  it. 

Richard  J.  H.  Johnston,  of  the 
Xew  York  Times,  UN  staff,  was 
among  the  first  to  arrive,  at 
about  10  p.m.,  having  hurried 
from  the  Times  office,  where  he 
had  gone  to  deliver  his  day 
story.  Johnston  found  the  UN 
lights  on  but  the  building 
singularly  empty. 

“The  only  people  on  duty,” 
he  said,  “were  the  guards  and 
the  scrub  women.” 

.4  Czech  told  tlie  nens 

Johnston  recognized  one  of  the 
scrub  women  as  a  Czech  nation¬ 
al,  and  he  stopped  to  test  her 
with  the  news.  She  hadn’t  heard 
alKJUt  it,  and  her  comment  was: 

“Oh,  my!” 

“That  was  the  only  positive 
statement  anylnxly  could  get  at 
the  UN,”  Johnston  said. 

Johnston  wrote  a  new  story 
in  which  he  reported  that  a 
spokesman  had  told  the  press 
that  U  Thant  would  have  “no 
comment”  on  a  situation  based 
“only  on  local  press  reports.” 
The  Secretary  General  had  “re¬ 
ceived  no  letter”  from  either 
side  and  contemplated  no  change 
in  his  per.sonal  plans.  These  in¬ 
volved  a  trip  Thursday  to 
Prague  where  he  was  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  Charles 
University. 

The  lead  to  Johnston’s  story 
.said : 

“The  developing  Czech  crisis 
found  the  United  Nations  head- 
c|uarters  outwardly  unperturbed 
as  reports  from  Prague  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow  into  the  all  but 
deserted  buildings  on  the  East 
River  early  today.” 

Krpi»rlci>'  opinions 

That  was  still  the  situation 


Wednesday  morning.  No  show  of 
excitement.  The  usual  crowd  of 
tourists  was  missing.  There  were 
no  pickets  across  the  street  on 
First  Avenue. 

Only  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  had  thought 
the  situation  grave  enough  to 
send  up  two  policemen  to  stand 
guard  outside  the  world  head- 
(juarters.  The  police — and  the 
FBI — are  not  permitted  on  UN 
grounds. 

Reporters  standing  around, 
or  moving  about,  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  seemed  to 
think  the  situation  was  pretty 
well  settled.  It  was  all  over. 
There  was  nothing  especially 
the  United  States  could  do, 
morally  bogged  down  in  South 
Vietnam,  This  was  the  especial 
view  of  British  reporters.  Only 
a  few  of  the  .Americans  felt  that 
there  might  l)e  a  third  act  to 
the  drama.  You  can’t  shoot  down 
an  idea  with  tanks,  they  said.  If 
the  Czechs  refused  to  fight  but 
carry  on  their  “lil)eral”  free 
thought  campaign,  what  finally 
could  Moscow  do  about  it? 

.An  inkling  that  freedom 
might  still  be  alive  in  Czecho- 
.slovakia  came  with  a  statement 
about  10  a.m.  by  the  Czech  UN 
Mission.  ,A  note  stated  that  its 
message  had  been  received  by 
radio  from  Prague  at  about 
•5  a.m.  and  might  not  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  Prague  message 
l)randed  the  invasion  as  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  Prague  government 
had  requested  that  the  Soviet 
troops  and  their  Polish,  East 
German,  Hungarian  and  Bul¬ 
garian  associates  depart 
j)romptly  from  Czechoslovakia. 

This  puzzled  the  reporters 
who  had  earlier  thought  the 
situation  settled,  that  .Alexander 
I)ul)cek  and  his  associates  were 
in  a  dungeon  somewhere  and 
the  Stalinist  Novotny  clique 
back  in  power. 

Then  came  a  Moscow  press 
release,  .saying  that  the  in¬ 
vaders  had  l)een  invited  in  to 
restore  law  and  order  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

“Isn’t  that  exactly  what  they 
always  .say — what  the  Japanese 
said  when  they  invaded  Man¬ 
churia?”  said  a  reporter. 

100  at  press  c«»iiforence 

He  turned  and  left,  and  pretty 
.soon  everybody  went  down  to 
the  second  floor  for  the  noon 
press  conference.  The  room  was 
full — all  the  chairs  taken  and 
about  a  dozen  reporters  left 
•Standing.  There  were  more  than 


100  in  the  room. 

“Our  press  briefings  are  not 
usually  so  well  attended,”  said  a 
reporter  who  had  brought  along 
a  visitor,  a  young  woman,  to 
see  the  thing. 

The  gist  of  a  press  release, 
read  slowly  by  a  jtress  officer  so 
the  reporters  could  copy  in  long- 
hand,  was  that  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  U  Thant  now  took  a  serious 
view  of  the  situation,  was  call¬ 
ing  on  all  parties  to  act  with 
lestraint,  and  was  postponing 
his  trip  to  Europe.  The  place 
names  Vienna  and  Geneva  were 
used,  but  not  Prague.  The  press 
officer  said  cancelling  of  the 
European  trip  would  include 
Prague. 

The  release  deplored  any  re¬ 
sort  to  arms  to  settle  inter¬ 
national  problems  and  called  the 
Soviet  action  “as  yet  another 
serious  blow  to  the  concept”  of 
law  and  morality  on  which  the 
UN  charter  was  founded. 

He  called  the  invasion  “a 
great  setback  to  East- West  rela¬ 
tions  which  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
covering”  until  Moscow  moved 
with  its  tanks  and  troops. 

There  was  no  comment  from 
the  reporters  as  they  scurried 
for  telephones.  This  was  just 
another  release  in  the  exchange 
of  words  that  define  and  mark 
the  path  of  peace  at  the  UN. 

• 

.4P  Bulletin  Cuts 
Rusk  Short  On  TV 

Peter  Rehak’s  sharp  ears,  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  sound  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  night  flight  from  Prague  to 
Dubrovnik,  gave  him  the  first 
inkling  of  the  Soviet-led  inva¬ 
sion  of  Czechoslovakia  Tuesday 
(August  20). 

Rehak,  the  .Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Prague,  knew 
the  Presidium  of  the  Czech  Com¬ 
munist  Party  met  Tuesday 
night.  He  susi)ected  some  de¬ 
velopment.  The  official  CTK 
news  agency  shut  down  without 
carrying  a  communique.  The 
regular  newscasts  of  Prague 
Radio  said  nothing  significant. 

But  Rehak  sat  up  after  mid¬ 
night  in  his  .Alcron  Hotel  room, 
waiting.  He  was  having  a  night¬ 
cap  when  he  heard  the  drone  of 
plane  engines. 

“It  didn’t  .sound  like  the  night 
flight  to  Dubrovik,”  he  said. 

Rehak  switched  on  his  radio 
and  heard  the  announcement 
that  Soviet  and  other  hard-core 
Communist  troops  had  cros.sed 
into  Czechoslovakia.  Soviet 
troops  were  landing  at  Prague 
airport.  Within  minutes,  Rehak 
was  at  the  .Alcron’s  lone  Telex, 
punching  out  a  bulletin  to 
Frankfurt.  He  then  went  to  the 
streets  to  follow  up  his  first 
story. 

Rehak’s  bulletin  moved  over 
AP  at  !):12  )).m. 


claimed  a  woidd  beat  of  an  hour 
over  other  press  services. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
was  just  completing  reading  a 
statement  on  Vietnam  before  a 
televised  meeting  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Platform  Committee  in 
the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Washington. 

Rusk  saw  a  copy  of  Rehak’s 
bulletin.  The  Secretary,  who  was 
about  to  submit  to  questioning 
by  members  of  the  platform 
committee,  gave  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion,  excused  himself  and  left. 
Representative  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  plat¬ 
form  committee,  read  the  start¬ 
ling  news  to  those  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  to  viewers  on  the  CBS 
network. 

James  Robinson  of  NBC  had 
sent  the  AP  bulletin  to  Rusk 
via  Dixon  Donnelly,  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs. 

Rehak,  32,  was  born  in  Bratis¬ 
lava,  Czechoslovakia  but  is  now 
a  Canadian  citizen.  He  is  fluent 
in  the  Czech,  Slovak  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages. 

Rehak’s  family  took  him  to 
Canada  at  the  start  of  World 
War  II  and  he  was  educated  at 
.Montreal’s  Westmount  High 
High  School  and  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity.  While  visiting  Germany 
he  walked  into  the  Frankfurt 
.AP  bureau  on  Sept.  1,  19G2  and 
asked  for  a  job  as  newsman. 

Richard  A.  O’Regan,  then  .AP 
bureau  chief  at  Frankfurt, 
looked  over  Rehak’s  credentials. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  SUir,  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun  and  for  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press.  O’Regan  hired  him. 

Rehak  was  sent  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  several  times  for  big 
news  events.  For  a  while  he  was 
stationed  in  Geneva. 

In  June  1964  Rehak  was 
brought  to  A  P’s  New  Yoi  k  For¬ 
eign  Desk  for  a  year.  He  then 
was  sent  to  Bonn  and  to  Prague. 
• 

UPI  Gels  Pictures 
For  Nearly  3  Hours 

Pictui’es  showing  the  Soviet 
tanks  moving  through  Prague 
streets  and  Czech  citizens  jeer¬ 
ing  the  invading  troojis  were 
transmitted  to  the  U.S.  for 
nearly  3  hours  on  Wed.  a.m. 

Edward  T.  Majeski  UPI  ex¬ 
ecutive  picture  editor,  said 
transmissions  out  of  Prague  on¬ 
to  the  Euro|)ean  network  and 
thence  from  London  to  New 
York  via  cable  liegan  5:1.3  a.m. 
EDT  and  continued  until  about 
8  a.m.  when  the  Prague  opei*- 
ator  advised  that  any  more 
transmission  would  probably  be 
with  the  approval  of  Soviet 
censorism. 

UPI  relayed  eight  pictures  on 
its  Worldwide  Network.  One 
(  Continued  on  page  50) 
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TWO-MAN  BAND 

FischeHi,  Chicago  Daily  News  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 


Cartoonists  preview 
Democrats’  convention 


HERE.  CATCH! 


Dowling,  Kansas  City  Star 


MINNESOTA  FATS 

Rosen,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 


THE  ODD  COUPLE 

Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
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Students  earn  credits 
with  ‘real’  textbook 


WORKING  SIDE  BY  SIDE  with  regular  staffers,  journalism  student 
Arthur  Wolfe  (left)  hands  edited  copy  to  metropolitan  news  editor 
Ray  Mariotti  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 


St.  Peteksbi'rg,  Fla. 

The  Sf.  Petersburff  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  l)ecame 
the  ela.ssroom  this  summer  for 
eleven  University  of  Florida 
journalism  seniors. 

They  received  a  full  semester’s 
worth  of  credits,  though  they 
never  set  foot  on  the  Gainesville 
campus  2.")0  miles  away  where 
they  were  enrolled  as  students. 

They  completed  three  five- 
credit  courses  their  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
calls  the  “senior  block.”  An  in¬ 
structor  came  along  with  them. 

One  of  the  courses — .Applied 
Journalism — entailed  the  stu¬ 
dents  working  two  days  a  week 
during  the  10- week  term  on  the 
staffs  of  the  newspapers. 

Another  course  —  Editorial 
Writing  and  Public  Opinion — 
brought  the  students  in  contact 
with  the  editorial  l)oard,  writers 
and  research  director.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  wrote  a  minimum  of  six 
editorials.  The  l>e.st  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  third  cour.se — Newspaper 
Management  and  Senior  Sem¬ 
inar — put  each  student  into 
every  nook  and  cianny  of  the 
newspaper  operation,  including 
riding  a  circulation  truck  early 
in  the  morning. 

“This  wasn’t  an  elongated  field 
trip  or  ‘obser\e  the  profession¬ 
als’  program,”  stressed  Prof. 
Hugh  Cunningham,  instructor 
in  all  three  courses  and  liaison 
with  regular  .staffers  in  student 
participation.  “Students  per¬ 
formed  significant  tasks  on  the 
newspapers  and  classroom  in¬ 
struction  was  exactly  the  same 
or  better  than  they  would  have 
received  on  campu.s.” 

Vari«‘ly  »>f  .S|«»rie8 

Students  handled  such  stories 
as  a  crackdown  on  cigarette  tax 
evaders,  a  survey  of  gun  sale 
practices  in  .stores  and  a  per¬ 
sonal-experience  account  of  a  50- 
mile-per-hour  2."»0-mile  speed 
boat  race. 

“We  gave  these  students  the 
same  t.vpe  of  assignments  we 
gave  our  own  reporters,”  said 
the  Times’  managing  editor, 
Rol)ert  Haiman,  “and  many  of 
their  stories  In'came  top  of  the 
budget.” 

Each  student  got  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  dummy  out  one  or  more 
pages  and  to  follow  his  dummies 
to  the  composing  room. 

But  that  was  not  his  only  con¬ 
tact  with  mechanical  operations. 
Each  student  spent  a  half  or 
full  day  in  the  computer  center, 


the  cold  type  processing  room, 
photoengraving,  letterpress  and 
offset  pressroo?ns,  library,  color 
lab  and  business  records  depart¬ 
ment. 

Every  student  accompanied  a 
j)hotogiapher  on  an  assignment, 
an  advertising  salesman  on  a 
customer  call,  the  personnel 
manager  on  an  actual  job  inter¬ 
view  and  they  even  donned  the 
headsets  to  man  a  classified 
advertising  desk. 

The  students  also  .sat  in  on 
.seminar-type  discussions  with 
Editor-President  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter.  Executive  Editor  Don  Bald¬ 
win,  and  General  Manager  John 
Lake. 

One  of  Baldwin’s  sessions  is 
an  example  of  how  the  program 
brought  reality  into  the  class¬ 
room.  Baldwin  had  decided  one 
night  against  use  of  a  picture  of 
a  boy  Ijeing  given  resuscitation. 
The  inry  died.  The  next  day  Bald¬ 
win  answered  student  questions 
on  why  he  decided  against  use 
of  the  picture. 

Opinion  Poll 

The  students  also  conducted 
an  opinion  poll,  measuring  citi¬ 
zen  attitude  on  the  city’s  gar¬ 
bage  workers’  strike.  They  each 
executed  30  interviews  after  re¬ 
ceiving  training  in  techniques 
from  Richard  Funsch,  the  Times’ 
pollster  and  research  director. 
They  analyzed  computer  results 
and  prepared  stories. 

The  experimental  program 
was  in  addition  to  the  Times 
Publishing  Company’s  summer 
intern  i)rogram,  which  attracted 
27  students  from  23  .schools  and 
colleges. 

The  “regular”  interns  were 
naid  salaries  ranging  from  $75 
to  $100  per  week.  The  Florida 
.seniors  were  given  $2.50  scholar¬ 
ships  to  cover  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  living  between 
Gainesville  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  newspapers  also  bought 
stories  from  the  students.  The 
Poynter  Fund  provided  the 
scholarships  for  the  students  and 
a  compen.sation  re.search  grant 
to  Professor  Cunningham  for 
the  summer. 

What  did  the  students  think 
about  the  program? 

“It  makes  the  textbook  real,” 
said  Roy  Mays. 

.Mike  Marzella,  who  will  join 
the  Times  as  a  staff  meml)er, 
put  it  this  way:  “.After  almost 
four  years  of  college  this  sum¬ 
mer  we  got  to  see  the  people 
involved  rather  than  the  shadows 
on  the  wall  and  what  we  saw 
reinforced  all  we’d  learned.” 


Chicago  Daily  News 
fills  editorial  posts 

Chicago 

Three  appointments  in  staffs 
of  the  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  and  the  newspaper’s  edito¬ 
rial  l)oard  were  announced  by 
Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor. 

William  H.  Stoneman,  chief  of 
the  London  bureau,  has  l)een 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
senior  European  correspondent, 
based  in  Paris. 

David  Nichol,  former  chief  of 
the  Bonn  bureau  who  has  .served 
for  the  past  year  as  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
('liicago  Daily  News,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Stoneman  in  London. 

Hoke  Norris,  former  literary 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Sini-Times, 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
News  as  a  member  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  board.  He  will  also  write 
special  articles. 

Stoneman  is  a  veteran  of  more 
than  40  years’  service  with  the 
Daily  News.  He  is  a  native  of 
Grand  Rapid.s,  Mich.,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  L’niversity  of  .Michi¬ 
gan. 

Stoneman,  in  his  new  jjost, 
will  have  special  responsibility 
for  covering  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market  and  N.ATO.  Paul 
Ghali  will  remain  as  chief  of 
the  Paris  bureau. 

Nichol,  a  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  graduate,  with  a  master’s 
(l(‘gree,  went  to  Berlin  for  the 
Daily  News  in  September,  1940. 
When  censorship  closed  in,  he 
moved  to  Switzerland,  and  later 
to  Moscow  and  the  Russian 
front. 

His  postwar  service  has  been 
principally  in  Europe,  mostly 
concerned  with  Germany  and  its 
problems. 

Norris  was  graduated  from 
Wake  Forest  College,  spent  a 
year  as  a  Nieman  fellow  at 
Hai  vard  and  worked  for  North 
Carolina  newspapers  l)efore  l)e- 
ginning  his  service  with  the 
Sun-Times. 


Weekly  is  published 
near  eon  vent  ion  hall 

Chicago 

Meat'  Mortk  Mews  will  have  a 
ringside  seat  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Although  the  newspaper  bills 
itself  as  “The  only  newspaper 
in  the  world  carrying  all  the 
news  of  the  world’s  most  exciting 
area,”  it  also  goes  outside  Chi¬ 
cago’s  near  north  side  to  cov'er 
important  or  interesting  stories. 

Editor  and  publisher  .Arnie 
.Matanky  covered  the  Republican 
Convention  in  .Miami  Beach. 
Last  year  he  covered  the  war  in 
V’ietnam  and  other  developments 
in  the  Far  East. 

J.  Stuart  Morris  is  accredited 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
weekly  newspaper  has  stiingers 
in  Los  .Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  .Atlanta  and  Hong 
Kong. 

The  newspaper  is  printed  just 
across  Exchange  .Avenue  from 
the  International  .Amphitheater, 
and  the  convention  news  bureau 
will  l)e  set  up  at  the  plant. 

With  less  than  100  yards  l)e- 
tween  the  presses  and  the  dele¬ 
gates,  distribution  of  the  Near 
North  News  won’t  1k‘  a  problem, 
either. 

• 

Iiigersoll  naine»i  (\>y 
as  general  manager 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Ralph  Ingersoll,  jjresident  of 
Mid  .Atlantic  Newspapers,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Gerald  H.  Coy  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Journal  here. 
Coy  will  assume  some  of  the 
duties  of  the  publisher,  Harry 
P.  Frank. 

Coy  has  l)een  engaged  in 
newspajjer  work — in  news,  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion — since  1937,  Lately  he  has 
l)een  special  counsel  and  public 
lelations  director  in  the  East 
for  Cuneo  Press. 
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A  conversation  with  Ben  Reese  at  80 


From  Joplin  to  St.  Louis.. and 
what  a  newspaper  is  all  about 

By  Nekton  II.  Fulhri^lit 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  or 
therealMJuts,  Joplin,  Missouri, 
was  a  booming,  drumming,  vi¬ 
brant  city  of  drifters  and  gam¬ 
blers,  workers  and  intellectuals 
drawn  by  the  rich  lead  and  zinc 
mines  and  smelting  industry 
from  all  parts,  from  the  East 
and  even  the  cultural  capitals 
of  Europe.  The  result,  in  the 
Ozaik  foothills,  was  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  city  of  tangled  human 
verities,  of  lead  and  zinc  prod¬ 
ucts,  money,  politics  and  news- 
j)apers. 

A  town  with  plenty  of  money 
and  plenty  going  on,  from  grand 
opera  to  Saturday  night  saloon 
brawls,  has  always  been  a  good 
newspaper  town,  and  Joplin, 
alrout  1900  and  thereabouts,  was 
no  exception. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  boom¬ 
ing  Joplin  came  people  who 
achieved  distinction  in  many 
fields,  but  especially  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writing, 
editing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  And  out  of  it,  from  the 
gamy  human  brew,  came  Ben 
Reese,  who  will  soon  be  80  but 
doesn’t  look  it  and  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

He  liules  birthdays 

Looking  at  80  coming  up  on 
August  31,  Ben,  as  everybody 
knows  him,  said,  “1  hate  it.  1 
understand  a  lot  of  people  are 
l)reparing  to  help  celebrate  my 
birthday  or  something  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  A’ew  York 
Times.  But,  hell,  I  hate  birth¬ 
days!  And  80 — it’s  a  challenge 
to  all  the  things  you  mean  to  do 
— that  you  haven’t  had  time  to 
do  until  now.  I  hate  it!” 

But  if  his  friends  wanted  to 
celebrate  his  birthday,  they 
probably  would,  and  he  would 
go  along  with  the  fool  idea.  He 
would  put  up  with  it. 

.Approaching  80,  standing  with 
shirt  collar  open,  the  .same  si.\- 
foot-two,  250-i)ound  man  he  had 
l)een  as  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Ben 
Reese  chose  a  jacket  and  we 
went  out  and  got  in  his  car  and 
drove  to  the  golf  course  for 
lunch.  Ben  did  the  driving  and 
most  of  the  talking.  It  wasn’t 
difficult  to  interview  a  man  like 
Ben  Reese  who  knew  how  a 
story  should  l)e  told,  and  how 
the  high  points  should  be  touched 
to  give  it  meaning. 

The  meaning  of  the  news- 
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l)aper  business  was  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  Joplin.  You 
rolled  up  your  sleeves  and  waded 
in  with  both  feet.  You  knew 
what  went  on  in  town  because 
you  made  it  your  business  to 
find  out.  .And  your  responsibility 
was  to  fight  the  bad  when  you 
found  it,  and  your  second  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  to  favor  the 
good.  It  was  important  to  keep 
it  in  that  order. 

A  place  on  the  iMKirdnalk 

People  who  didn’t  know  this 
should  choose  another  profes¬ 
sion.  Otherwise,  the  newspaper 
business  hadn’t  changed  much 
since  he  retired  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch  17 
years  ago  and  came  to  New 
Jersey,  to  Spring  Lake,  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  small  place  with  trees  down 
Itelow  .Asbury  Park — to  a  roomy, 
comfortable  house  with  a  cool 
front  porch  among  the  trees  and 
only  three  blocks  from  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean. 

“You  can’t  see  the  ocean  from 
here,”  he  said  as  we  drove  off, 
“but  I  can  smell  the  salt  air  day 
or  night,  and  when  it’s  sunny  I 
can  walk  down  and  sit  on  the 
boardwalk.” 

That  would  be  when  he 
doesn’t  catch  the  train  for  New 
York  and  go  up  to  Columbia 
University  where  he  has  served 
during  his  “retirement”  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  .Advisory  Board 
of  the  .American  Press  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  Ben’s  main 
interest,  as  it  is  the  functional 
interest  of  Walter  Everett,  the 
executive  secretary,  and  the  spe¬ 
cial,  professional  concern  of  a 
great  many  people,  including 
.Arthur  Ochs  Sulzlierger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Ben,  on  the  porch, 
had  exhibited  a  letter  signed 
“Punch.”  It  was  about  the 
birthday  and  the  luncheon  they 
were  planning  at  the  Times  on 
August  28. 

Ben  felt  that  the  .API  had 
enabled  a  lot  of  editors  to  come 
to  grips  with  reality  sooner  than 
they  otherwise  would,  and  had 
helped  others  to  move  with  con¬ 
fidence  toward  a  more  direct, 
positive  coverage  of  the  news. 

“Starting  my  career  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  but  really  getting  into 
the  business  in  Joplin,”  he  said, 
“I  had  to  discover  things  that 
young  editors  attending  an  API 
seminar  find  out  at  one  session. 
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My  regret,  looking  back,  is  that 
there  was  nothing  like  this 
around. 

“I  remember,  during  my  vaca¬ 
tion  one  summer,  I  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  spent  a  week  at  the 
T  ribune  and  the  other  big 
papers,  discovering  how  they 
did  things. 

To  bell  with  this! 

“I  was  at  the  Post-Dispatch 
then,  the  City  Editor,  and  the 
next  summer  I  went  to  New 
York,  to  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  paper 
there.  I  went  up  and  sent  in  my 
name  to  the  City  Editor  of  the 
World,  and  I  waited  out  there 
al)out  ATy  minutes  and  said  to  hell 
with  this.  I  went  down  and  sent 
in  my  name  to  the  City  Editor 
of  the  Evening  World.  A  boy 
came  out  and  took  me  right  in. 
The  fellow  pulled  out  a  watch, 
looked  at  it,  and  asked  me  what 
he  could  do  for  me  and  said  to 
make  it  quick  because  he  had 
only  five  minutes  l)efore  he  left 
to  catch  the  train  for  Larch- 
mont.  I  said  I  was  pleased  to 
meet  him  and  got  up  and  left. 
If  that  was  the  way  they  did 
things  in  New  York,  I  was 
wasting  my  time. 

“Of  course  they  didn’t  run 
the  papers  that  way,  they  just 
didn’t  have  time  to  be  bothered. 
The  difference  is  that  now,  with 
the  API,  we  can  get  these  people 
to  knock  off  and  come  up  to  a 
seminar  and  tell  visiting  editors 
how  they  do  things.  It  would 
have  worked  the  same  in  my  day, 
if  we  had  had  an  .API.  Since  we 
didn’t,  we  had  to  discover  for 
ourselves,  and  it  took  time.” 

.A  lot  of  people  recall  how 
Ren,  back  in  1951,  just  after  he 
retired  from  the  Post-Dispatch, 
was  “lassoed”  and  brought  into 
the  .API.  Ben  McKelway,  edito¬ 
rial  chairman  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  writing  in  the  Decem- 
l>er,  1960,  Bulletin  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  recalled  that  the  .API  .Ad¬ 
visory  Board  was  looking  for  a 
man  to  replace  Floyd  Taylor,  a 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
staffer  and  specialist  on  foreign 
affairs  and  the  first  director  of 
the  API,  who  had  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  .August  24,  1951. 
The  Board  wanted  a  new  direc¬ 
tor,  but  a  man  like  Ben  Reese 
who  knew  newspapers  “from  the 
ground  up”  and  could  serve  in 
an  administrative  capacity. 

McKelway  recalled  that  the 
late  Sevellon  Brown,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  a  founder  of  the  .API,  and 
Turner  Catledge,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  had  invited  Ben  to 
a  conference  to  talk  business 
but  quickly  discovered  they  had 
met  “the  immovable  object.” 


Ben  Reese 


McKelway  wrote: 

“  ‘Listen,’  said  Ben.  ‘You  two 
slickers  are  not  going  to  lasso 
me  into  any  kind  of  job.  I  am 
living  where  and  as  I  want  to 
live.  I  have  earned  retirement 
and  am  going  to  have  it.  Thank 
you  but  the  answer  is  No.’  ” 

Paid  to  just  talk 

“It  went  something  like  that,” 
Ben  acknowledged.  “What  they 
offered  me  was  a  full-time  job 
and  I  told  them  if  that  was  what 
I  wanted  I’d  still  be  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  So  they  went  back  and 
there  was  a  huddle  and  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  the  piesident  of 
Columbia,  came  up  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  offer,  involving  an  expense 
account  mostly,  that  would  en¬ 
able  me  to  attend  seminars  and 
talk  about  newspapers,  and  I 
took  it.  I  used  to  drive  up  in  my 
car  but  traffic  is  so  bad  now 
there  is  no  fun  in  it  and  I  take 
the  train.” 

The  API  had  operated  since 
its  beginning,  in  1946,  under 
Floyd  Taylor,  who  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
a  former  city  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Curtis 
resigned  in  1967  to  join  the 
Knight  Newspapers  in  Miami 
as  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
development,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Walter  Everett,  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  who 
had  been  with  the  API  since 
1946. 

.At  the  beginning,  the  .API 
held  six  seminars.  Last  year  it 
held  19,  and  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  was  about  30.  It  has  sched¬ 
uled  15  Seminars  for  the  coming 
year.  The  annual  budget  is  about 
$360,000,  derived  chiefly  from 
fees  paid  by  the  newspapers 
sending  staffers  to  the  seminars. 
.About  a  third  of  the  money,  how- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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CIRCULATION 

Now  it’s  6  ‘going 
Sunday’  in  the  fall 


Gov.  Claude  Kirk  and  Florida  newspaper  executive  read  a  UPl 
wire  report  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida  UPl  Editors 
and  Publishers  Association  at  Miami.  From  left:  Maurice  Hickey, 
general  manager,  Cocoa  Today;  Kirk;  Mike  Darley,  editor,  Panama 
City  News-Herald;  and  Robert  Hudson,  managing  editor,  Tampa 
Tribune  and  1968  chairman.  Darley  was  named  1969  chairman. 


This  fall,  shortly  after  Labor 
Day,  six  communities  around  the 
country  will  have  new  Sunday 
editors  of  their  local  news¬ 
papers.  They  are: 

Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Prog¬ 
ress,  weekday  circulation,  23,000. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  Tribune- 
Eagle,  combined  morning-eve¬ 
ning  circulation,  20,000. 

Elyria,  Ohio.  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram,  weekday  circulation,  29,- 
000. 

Lorain,  Ohio.  Journal,  week¬ 
day  circulation,  35,000;  pro¬ 
jected  Sunday  circulation,  50,- 
000. 

Hartford,  Connecticut.  Times, 
evening  circulation,  136,000. 

Hackensack- Paterson,  New 
Jersey.  Record  Call,  combined 
weekday  circulation,  170,000. 

Close  observers  of  the  indus¬ 
try  say  they  don’t  see  any  up¬ 
surge  in  the  trend  to  Sunday 
publication.  It’s  merely  a  coin¬ 
cidence,  they  l)elieve,  that  six 
publishers  of  weekday  papers 
have  decided  to  take  the  step  all 
about  the  same  time  this  year. 

Success  stories  told 

The  urge  to  “go  Sunday” 
could  have  l)een  given  some  im¬ 
petus  by  the  success  stories  that 
were  related  during  one  of  the 
shop-talk  .sessions  at  the  ANP.\ 
convention  last  April.  It  was  the 
consensus  there  that  a  good 
local  newspaper  can  do  an  even 
Itetter  job  of  .serving  readers 
and  merchants  with  a  Sunday 
edition  .that  keeps  the  emphasis 
on  local  news,  stays  abreast  of 
sports  events  on  Saturday,  and 
provides  an  advertising  vehicle 
for  stores  that  want  to  build 
Monday  sales. 

As  for  timing,  it  was  stre.ssed 
by  those  with  experience  that 
there’s  no  Ijetter  time  than  the 
fall  to  take  the  plunge.  Five  of 
the  new  ones  have  set  dates  in 
Septeml)er.  The  Lorain  Sunday 
Journal  will  get  off  the  pad 
August  25. 

Most  of  the  new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  have  l)f‘en  on  the  planning 
boards  for  some  time;  as  long 
as  10  years  in  the  case  of  the 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  publisher,  O.  B. 
Schoepfle.  The  Borg-owned 
papers  in  Bergen  and  Passaic 
Counties,  New  Jer.sey,  have  had 
surveys  made  over  a  long  period 
by  Louis  Harris  .Assiniates,  the 
marketing  experts. 

Morton  F'rank,  publisher  of 
Family  Weekly  which  is  the 
.supplement  choice  of  four  out  of 


the  six  new  Sunday  editions, 
remarked  that  his  canvass  of 
the  field  has  indicated  a  large 
amount  of  Sunday  edition  plan¬ 
ning  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
defer  a  decision  because  of  some 
sign  of  resistance. 

“Fre<iuently,”  Frank  said,  “we 
have  found  that  our  help  from 
the  outside  has  brought  every¬ 
one  around  to  seeing  the  merits 
of  Sunday  publication.  Our  rea¬ 
sons  for  ’going  Sunday’  destroy 
the  l)elief  of  merchants  and 
others  that  the  publisher  is 
thinking  only  of  the  commercial 
l)enefit  to  himself.” 

Some  k€>ep  .Saturday  edition 

Usually  the  abandonment  of 
a  Saturday  edition — morning  or 
evening — accompanies  the  start 
of  the  Sunday  paper  but  not  all 
of  the  newcomers  are  doing  that. 
In  Elyria  it  is  planned  to  trans¬ 
fer  some  of  the  features  from 
the  32-page  weekend  package  to 
Sunday  but  the  Saturday  edition 
won’t  l)e  scrapped. 

Lorain  and  Elyria  are  close 
enough  to  provide  keen  local 
newspaper  competition  in  the 
lake  shore  area  that  extends 
.southward  into  Ohio  for  al)out 
4(1  miles?.  For  promotional  pur- 
po.ses,  the  Lorain  Journal  of  the 
Horvitz  group  tags  it  “The 
Golden  Crescent.” 

At  one  time  some  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  a  combined 
Sunday  edition,  like  one  in 
Bloomington  and  Bedford,  In¬ 
diana.  Nothing  came  of  it, 
Schoepfle  said,  and  the  decision 
was  made  to  go  it  alone  with 
local  products  to  head  off  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
Toledo  Rlade  that  come  in  strong 
with  Sunday  editions.  In  In¬ 
diana  the  two  papers  are  under 
the  same  ownership. 

The  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram’s  Sunday  paper  is  l)eing 
priced  at  10c  and  the  seven-day 
home-delivery  rate  will  l)e  60^. 

That  metropolitan  papers  are 
able  to  get  25<‘,  50(‘  and  more  for 
a  Sunday  edition  distributed  be¬ 
yond  the  home  city  is  a  fact  of 
circulation  life  that  publishers 
take  into  consideration  when 
they  price  the  bn  al  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  so  there  will  l)e  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  subscril)ers  of  the 
weekday  paj)er  to  take  it,  even 
if  they  still  want  a  metro  pack¬ 
age. 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
makes  its  Sunday  Times  avail¬ 
able  to  sub.scrilK'rs  for  only 
more  per  week  on  the  six-day 


rate.  In  its  brief  existence  it  has 
built  a  ciiculation  of  around 
26,0((P  while  the  long-e.stablished 
Scrantonian  has  held  to  its  50,- 
000  level.  This  is  an  argument 
used  by  some  publishers  in 
favor  of  a  Sunday  edition  that 
it  will  attract  new  readers. 

The  total  Suiiilay  field 

On  the  whole,  the  Sunday 
newspaper  picture  has  lieen  ad¬ 
vancing  steadily  but  slowly.  The 
573  Sunday  editions  listed  in 
the  main  section  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Yearbook  for  1968 
don’t  tell  the  full  story  either. 
They  are  Sunday  editions  of  the 
daily  papeis. 

On  page  301,  the  Yearbook 
lists  the  103  Sunday  pajjers  that 
are  ))ublished  in  connection  with 
non-daily  newspapers  or  by 
themselves. 

The  Gannett-owned  Times  in 
Hartford  will  join  the  roster  of 
cities — now  25 — that  have  com¬ 
peting  Sunday  editions.  These 
places  range  in  size  all  the  way 
O  om  New  York  down  to  Morris¬ 
town,  Tennessee,  with  i)opula- 
tion  of  33,000. 

.Also  interesting  as  a  statistic 
is:  185  of  the  so-called  “daily” 
newspapers  with  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  don’t  publish  on  Saturday 
and  a  dozen  more  skip  Monday. 
The  preponderance  of  evening- 
Sunday  (except  Saturday) 
papers — 16  of  them — are  in 
Texas,  with  Oklahoma  coming 
next  with  25. 

• 

Harkey  lo  loach 

Ira  Brown  Harkey  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Pascagoula 
(.Mi.ss.)  Chronicle  and  winner  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editoi  ials 
in  1963,  will  join  the  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Alaska  this 
fall.  Jimmy  Bedford,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism, 
said  Harkey  will  teach  courses 
in  Journalism  and  will  l)e  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  student  newspaper, 
the  Polar  Star. 


Mike  Darley  heads 
Florida  UPl  group 

Miami 

Mike  Darley,  editor  of  the 
Panama  City  A'eu's-Herald,  has 
been  named  1969  chairman  of 
the  Florida  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  election  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  first  meeting  here  July 
26-27. 

The  meeting  featured  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Gov.  Claude  Kirk  of 
Florida,  Miami  Police  Chief 
Waltei-  Headley  and  former 
Gov.  Le  Roy  Collins.  J.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Curtis,  vicepresident, 
Knight  Newspapers,  directed  a 
question  and  answer  period. 

The  sessions  were  presided 
over  by  Robert  Hudson,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Tampa  Tribune; 
William  Phillips,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Tallahassee  Democrat 
and  Darley. 

• 

Hippie  paper  banned 
front  sale  to  public 

Vancouvkr,  B.  C. 

The  hipj)ie  newspaper  Geor¬ 
gia  Straight  cannot  be  sold  on 
the  streets  of  New  Westminster, 
B.C. 

The  newspaper  asked  the  city 
finance  committee  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  appear  l)efore  city  coun¬ 
cil  to  present  its  case,  after  be¬ 
ing  turned  down  for  a  permit 
by  the  licensing  office  some 
months  ago. 

The  finance  committee,  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  request,  said  in  jiart: 

“Until  the  Georgia  Straight 
Publishing  Co.  provides  a  paper 
worthy  of  l)eing  distributed  on 
the  public  streets  to  citizens  of 
all  ages,  it  is  useless  to  make 
an.v  recommendation  to  council.” 

A  similar  ban  on  the  Georgia 
Straight  was  imposed  in  Van¬ 
couver  last  year,  but  withdrawn. 
The  paper  has  been  jirinted  by 
the  Evergreen  Press  Ltd. 
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More  lenient  on  political  stories 

Editors  permissive  on  non-attribution 


By  DfllMTt  >lo(iuire 

1  )m*s  the  use  of  stories  on  sen¬ 
sitive  government  and  political 
events  without  attribution  tend 
to  destroy  or  lessen  the  public’s 
credibility  in  the  press?  Is  the 
practice  defendable  by  the 
press? 

No  major  area  of  agreement 
on  the  problem  was  found  by  a 
sample  of  managing  editors  of 
the  nation’s  newspapers.  Re¬ 
spondents  favored  as  a  rule  the 
“permissive”  end  of  the  scale, 
especially  in  the  use  of  news  of 
govei  nment  and  politics.  • 

The  assignment  catne  from 
the  Freedom  of  Inforrhation 
Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  .Managing  Editors  and  the 
research  method  consisted  of 
surveying  a  sample  of  managing 
editors  to  discover  their  attitudes 
and  practices.  The  editors  were 
chosen  by  beginning  randomly  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Yearbook  and  taking 
every  10th  name.  This  resulted 
in  172  editors  being  contacted; 
72  replied  for  approximately  42 
percent. 

Each  received  a  sample  non- 
attiibuted  news  story  and  a 
rating  sheet  which  presented  five 
positions  for  three  content  cate¬ 
gories.  The  categories  were  news 
of  government  and  politics ;  news 
of  courts,  police,  lal)or  and  man¬ 
agement  (usually  locally  done) ; 
and  letters  from  readers. 

Checklist  of  preferences 

The  five  positions  which  edi¬ 
tors  were  offered  were: 

1.  I  prefer  to  accept  and  use 
news  that  is  not  attributed  when 
it  is  considered  newsworthy  and 
when  the  source  requests 
anonymity. 

2.  I  prefer  to  insist  that  the 
source  be  identified  unless  the 
news  desk  is  convinced  that  the 
information  is  basically  impor¬ 
tant  and  will  lie  unavailable 
otherwise. 

3.  I  prefer  to  use  non-attrib- 
uted  news  only  with  an  editor’s 
note  explaining  that  the  source 
is  known  to  l)e  reliable  and  has 
justifiable  reasons  for  withhold¬ 
ing  his  name, 

•1.  1  prefer  to  refuse  news  copy 
(or  letters)  which  include 
opinions  or  authoritative  state- 

Mr.  McGuire  is  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Technical 
Journalism  at  Colorado  State 
Cniversity,  Fort  Collins,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


ments  unless  the  source  is  identi¬ 
fied. 

5.  Individual  preferences,  to 
l)e  explained  by  the  respondent. 

For  Category  1,  news  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  60%  voted 
for  Position  2  and  20%  for 
Position  1.  Thus  four-fifths  of 
the  editors  who  replied  selected 
the  two  most  lenient  positions. 
Position  3  was  selected  by  7.6%, 
Position  4  by  6.2%  and  Position 
5. by  5.5<;c.  (It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  much  of  the  news  in 
Category  1  comes  from  the  wire 
services.) 

In  Category  2 — news  of  police, 
courts,  labor  and  management 
which  usually  originates  locally 
— 13.7%  opted  for  Position  2 
(to  be  used  without  attribution 
if  the  news  desk  is  convinced 
that  it  is  basically  important 
and  will  l)e  unavailable  other¬ 
wise.)  32%  of  the  respondents 
voted  for  Position  4,  or  to  refuse 
news  without  attribution  in  this 
category.  Position  1  (most  per¬ 
missive)  received  7.6%  of  the 
votes;  Position  3  received  7.6% 
and  Position  5  also  7.6%. 

In  Category  3  on  letters  from 


readers  76.1 'r  voted  for  Posi¬ 
tion  4  (in  other  words,  “no  pub¬ 
lished  name,  no  letter.”)  Posi¬ 
tion  1  received  5.5%),  no  one 
voted  for  Position  2,  18.8%, 
voted  for  Position  3  and  5.5% 
for  Position  5. 

Position  3  I'eceived  votes  from 
editors  who  said  that  if  the 
writer  identified  himself  and  re¬ 
quested  that  his  name  be  with¬ 
held  for  justifiable  reasons,  this 
would  be  done.  Position  5  was 
selected  by  editors  who  e.xplained 
that  they  included  the  provision 
that  a  name  would  be  withheld 
on  request,  as  in  3,  provided 
that  any  reader  who  requested 
the  name  would  receive  it  indi¬ 
vidually. 

Typical  stands  taken  from 
editorials  and  columns  in  the 
daily  press,  in  professional  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  in  letters  sent  with 
the  survey  include: 

Richard  Fryklund,  in  his  news 
column  titled  “Washington 
Closeup”  published  in  the  Oak 
Ridger  (Tenn.),  stated,  “Public 
credit  for  the  creation  of  the 
credibility  gap  has  gone  almost 
entirely  to  recent  Presidents, 


‘The  best  source^ 


Newspapers  top  tv 
for  political  news 


A  research  report  released 
this  week  disagrees  with  find¬ 
ings  that  people  depend  more 
on  television  for  news  than  on 
newspapers.  The  new  data  show 
that  for  public  affairs — stories 
about  government  and  politics 
— more  than  half  the  adults  in¬ 
terviewed  rated  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  as  “the  best  source.” 

The  study,  conducted  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Peter  Clarke  and  Lee 
Ruggels  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  is  based  on  per- 
.sonal  interviews  with  1,250 
heads  of  household  living  in  the 
Seattle  metropolitan  area.  Re¬ 
spondents  were  given  a  list  of 
61  lead  sentences  describing 
current  stories  in  the  news,  and 
asked  to  pick  the  mass  media 
source  “that  you  think  provides 
the  best  coverage  of  that  toi)ic.” 
S«)urces  shown  in  the  question¬ 
naire  weie  “television  and  radio 
news,  magazine,  weekly  news¬ 


paper,  and  daily  newspaper.” 

The  report  by  Clarke  and 
Ruggels  is  confined  to  source 
preferences  for  20  of  the  stories 
that  dealt  with  public  affairs. 

The  20  stories  described  in¬ 
ternational,  national  and  local 
news  about  political  and  govern¬ 
mental  actions.  For  the  average 
international  story,  35  percent 
of  the  respondents  rated  broad¬ 
cast  sources  (television  and  ra¬ 
dio  combined)  as  best  providers, 
47  percent  chose  newspapers, 
and  15  percent  magazines. 

Findings  for  the  national 
public  affairs  stories  were  sim¬ 
ilar.  For  the  average  story,  30 
percent  of  the  liest-source  men¬ 
tions  were  received  by  broad¬ 
cast  sources,  52  percent  by  daily 
newspapers,  and  15  percent  by 
magazines. 

When  judging  source  cover- 
and  their  official  spokesmen  in 
{Continued  on  page  51) 


the  Pentagon  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  But  without  trying  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  performance  of 
the  officials  who  conned  the  pub¬ 
lic  over  the  U-2,  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
the  missile  crisis  and  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war,  I  would  like  to  give 
recognition  to  the  men  and 
women  who  also  contribute  to 
the  government’s  credibility  gap 
— me  and  my  fellow  reporters. 

“The  gap  is  so  wide  today  that 
most  of  the  world,  even  most 
.Americans,  clearly  prefer  the 
handouts  of  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  to  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Department. 

.  .  .  The  moral  of  this  is  simple: 
Never  believe  everything  your 
public  officials  say;  they’re  often 
wrong.  .\nd  so  are  the  reporters 
who  purport  to  tell  you  what 
those  officials  are  saying.” 

The  myth  of  ohjeclivitv 

2.  Bill  Moyers,  publisher  of 
Xewsday  and  former  presiden¬ 
tial  press  secretary,  told  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  that  the  one  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  he  had  learned  in 
the  two  positions  is  that  one  of 
the  greatest  myths  in  the  field  of 
journalism  is  the  myth  of  objec¬ 
tivity. 

Moyers  said  that  “the  public 
has  grave  doubts  about  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  journalism.”  He  de¬ 
plored  indiscriminate  use  .of 
stories  from  unnamed  govern¬ 
ment  sources,  observing  that  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  them  only  con¬ 
fuses  the  public. 

3.  McGeorge  Bundy,  speaking 
at  the  1967  ASNE  meeting: 
"The  politicians  know  what’s 
going  on,  the  reporters  know 
what’s  going  on,  only  the  poor 
public  is  left  confused,  ill-in¬ 
formed  and  increasingly  mad 
about  the  practice.” 

4.  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  its 
May  6,  1967,  issue,  stated  in  an 
editorial:  ".  .  .  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  deterioration  of  the 
•Bindley  Rule’  in  Washington 
has  l>een  the  number  of  times 
reporters  have  been  burned  or 
repudiated  by  denials  after  they 
accepted  information  in  that 
way  in  good  faith. 

“In  the  vernacular,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader  asks  more  and  more 
‘Sez  who?’  and  reporters  as  well 
as  editors  mindful  of  that  fact 
are  trying  to  tell  him.  If  the 
reader  discounts  news  attributed 
to  an  anonymous  source,  will 
(Continued  on  fuige  51) 
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For  The  Record  /  Another  agency  cuts  public  in 

By  Jrrry  alker  Jr. 


Wells,  Rich,  (Ireene,  which  just  won  the  TWA  account,  has  filed 
a  registration  statement  with  the  Securities  anti  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  covering  a  proposed  sale  of  4d2,4(K)  shares  of  its  common 
stttck  thiough  an  underwriting  group  headed  by  White  Weld  &  Co. 
(^f  the  shares  to  be  offered,  5(t,(KKI  are  being  sold  by  the  company 
and  352,40(»  by  certain  stockholders.  Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  who 
owns  ;t(IO,(»00  shares,  \vill  sell  75,000  shares,  making  her  a  multi¬ 
millionaire,  accortling  to  the  prospectus,  which  reports  the  two- 
yea)-  old  agency  had  indicated  eai-nings  for  the  12  month  period 
ending  May  31  of  84c  a  share.  Miss  Wells,  the  prospectus  disclosed, 
received  $118,400  in  salary  while  Richard  L.  Rich  and  Stewart 
Gieene,  the  other  two  founders  of  what  now  is  claimed  to  be  the 
38th  laigest  agency  in  the  U.S.  in  terms  of  billings,  eai-ned  salaries 
of  $87,375  each.  The  company  will  not  receive  any  of  the  proceeds 
fiom  the  sale  by  the  selling  stockholders,  but  will  from  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  50,000  shares  which  will  be  used  in  paying  for 
the  construction,  decoration,  fumishing  and  other  expenditures 
incurred  in  moving  to  new  headquarters  at  the  Geneial  Motors 
Building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  the  Plaza  Hotel.  W.  R.  G.  is 
the  seventh  agency  to  “go  public.” 

Television  Bureau  of  Advertising’s  report  on  stores  using  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  shows  a  rise  in  all  but  one  of  nine  retail  store 
classifications  for  the  first  six  months  of  li>fi8  as  comi)ared  with 
same  period,  19<)7.  Sears  Roebuck,  says  TvB,  ran  173' 7  more  com- 
mei-cials  in  44';c  more  markets  during  the  January-June  period 
this  time.  .  .  .  Harold  T.  Boian,  adveitising  director  of  the  Denver 
Post,  wants  to  i)iesent  some  facts  regarding  an  item  here  (August 
3)  that  .J.  C.  Penney’s  spot  tv  commercials  in  Denver  had  re¬ 
portedly  “pulled  G5'7  moie  sales  than  the  year  before  when 
newspapers  were  used.”  He  writes: 

“In  the  first  place,  J.  C.  Penney  opened  two  of  its  newest  and 
largest  stores  in  Denver  in  April,  1968,  which  substantially  in¬ 
creased  sales  figures  when  compared  to  the  previous  year. 

“Secondly,  during  the  July  clearance  sale  to  which  you  refer, 
the  Denver  Post  carried  25.850  lines  of  ‘clearance’  copy  and  89,574 
lines  of  regular  Penney  advertising  over  and  above  sale  linage. 

“And  to  further  set  the  picture  straight  regarding  its  advertising 
trend  in  Denver,  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1968,  J.  C.  Penney 
ran  over  300,000  more  lines  in  the  Post  than  in  a  like  period  of 
1967, 

“As  companies  grow  and  advertising  budgets  grow  perhaps 
there  is  more  money  for  institutional  and  image-type  advertising, 
some  of  which  may  go  to  other  media. 

“I  haven’t  yet  seen  the  yardstick  measuring  newspaper  effective¬ 
ness  which  refutes  the  fact  that  if  you  want  to  reach  masses  today 
to  move  volume  tomorrow,  the  daily  newspaper  is  the  basic 
medium.” 

Independent  Postal  Systems  of  .\meiica,  the  jn-ivate  enterprise 
competitor  to  the  Post  Office  that  offers  reduced  rates  for  third 
class  mailings,  has  expanded  into  Tulsa  and  .\rdmore,  Okla.,  Dallas 
and  St.  Louis.  It  has  franchise  agreements  in  Denve)-,  Columbus, 
Wichita,  Little  Rock,  Fort  Worth,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Cleveland. 
1PS.4  intends  to  grant  franchises  in  every  city  of  100,000  or  more 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  Oi-ville  de  Claire,  geneial  manager,  told 
Fairchild  Newspapers.  IPS.U’s  rate  for  delivery  of  each  2-ounce 
piece  of  mail  is  listed  as  2.5c  compared  with  3.6c  by  the  U.S.  Post 
Office,  and  5c  compared  with  8.9c  for  each  piece  of  bulk  mailing 
of  6  ounces.  In  Dallas  where  it  began  operations  on  .\ugu.st  6,  de¬ 
liveries  have  been  made  for  Firestone,  Penney,  Sears  and  Mont- 
gomei-y  Ward,  Krogers  and  Minyards  Grocers.  A  publisher  wrote 
to  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  .Ussoclation  that  “the  IPS.U  is  just 
another  ‘Donnelly’  setup  .  .  .  for  house  to  house  deliveiy  of  circu¬ 
lars,  samples,  etc.  and  urged  new^spapers  to  look  askance  at  any 
attempts  to  encourage  such  organizations  as  IPSA.” 

A  heavy  stock  supplement  containing  sub.scription  offers  to  16 
magazines  is  lieing  tested  September  5  in  85  weekly  newspapers 
with  525,(KK)  circulation.  Two-color,  4-page  supplement  produced 
by  National  Network  of  Community  Weeklies,  headed  by  Syd 
Prevore,  ex-.VcM’  York  Hernld-Trihnne  adman  and  Max  Spivak, 
ex-S'eie  York  Times  and  Hei-ald-Trib  staffer,  carries  one  order 
card  which  leader  uses  to  subscribe  to  any  of  the  magazines  ad¬ 


vertised  in  the  9  by  lOla  inch  size  supplement.  Caid  is  mailed  to 
C.  Nielsen  Co.’s  Clinton,  la.  offices  which  then  distributes  order 
to  individual  publisheis  for  fulfillment.  Cost  estimated  to  be  about 
“$3  a  1000”  for  each  advertiser,  Prevoie  said.  Promotion  to  be 
backed  by  one-day  ladio  spot  saturation  campaign  in  each  market. 
1  his  test,  Prevore  said,  is  the  forerunner  of  a  lai-ger  campaign 
planned  next  February  in  weekly  newspaper  markets  with  total 
circulation  of  5  million.  Christmas  promotion,  featuring  same  16 
magazines  in  the  September  test  campaign,  will  lun  in  weeklies 
around  October  2.  Prevore  said  all  papers  currently  lieing  used  are 
.4BC  or  C.\C  audited  weeklies  in  .A.  &  B  counties.  NNCW,  he  said, 
lepi-esents  250  weeklies. 

Special  Sections:  34-page  back-to-.school  tabloid  section  in  the 
Kint/stoti  (N.Y.)  DiiUu  Freemon  for  August  20  was  entitled 
“Scholars  and  Cents.”  It  contained  the  Board  of  Education’s  an¬ 
nual  report  and  a  timetable-route  schedule  for  school  bus  routes. 
.  .  .  Hihbin(/  (Minn.)  Diiiljf  Tribune  published  a  56-page  75th  an- 
niveisary  edition  for  the  city  on  August  10.  Lariy  Haglund,  ad¬ 
vertising  manage)-,  said  the  etlition  carried  over  70%  advertising, 
and  was  sold  in  less  than  one  month  by  the  7-meml)er  ad  staff,  who 
had  to  contend  with  a  tity-wiile  i-etail  pi-omotion  during  the  same 
period.  Haglund  said  advei-tising  was  up  3G  in  July  despite  the 
heavy  wmk  load.  .  .  .  Second  winner  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
flexfoi-m  ad  contest  for  July  went  to  Richard  Noland,  associate 
creative  diiector  of  Campl)ell-Mithun,  Minneai)olis,  for  his  “T” 
shaped  Munsingwear  entry.  He  wins  $100,  plus  a  fi-ee  insertion 
of  the  winning  ad,  and  is  eligible  for  a  giand  prize  trip  to  the 
\  ii-gin  Islands  for  two.  More  than  75  newspape)-s  aci-oss  the 
country  have  made  F'lexform  option  available  to  advertisers. 
Journal-Star  says  the  idea  as  “the  first  innovation  in  the  u.se  of 
regular  newsi)aj)ei-  i)ages  in  n)ore  than  50  yeai-s,  liteially  ‘liber¬ 
ating’  the  adve)-tiser  firm  the  tiaditional,  siiuared-off  forniat  for 
tyi)ical  newspapei-  advertising.” 


Guild  letter  received 


Agencies  don’t  panic 
over  boycott  appeal 


“We’ve  l)een  through  this  be¬ 
fore.”  This  comment  typified 
the  unconcerned  attitude  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executives  who 
were  informed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  last  week  of 
its  nationwide  campaign  to  get 
oi-ganized  labor  to  boycott  prod¬ 
ucts  advei-tised  in  Hearst-owned 
publications  while  the  strike  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner. 

.More  than  200  advertising 
agency  media  buyers  (those 
listed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
1968  Yeaibook)  were  told  of  the 
guild’s  efforts  in  a  letter  signed 
by  Baimey  Peterson,  a  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  j)hotogra- 
pher  who  joined  the  .ANG  staff 
in  Washington  in  July  to  co-or¬ 
dinate  union  boycott  activities. 

Firms  on  list 

The  .ANG  has  been  urging 
union  membei  s  not  to  buy  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactu)-ed  or  sold  by  12 
national  advertisers  in  the 


struck  Hearst  paper.  Dubl)ed 
“The  Dirty  Dozen,”  those  firms 
are:  J.  C.  Penney’s,  Sea  is.  The 
May  Co.’s  13  department  stoie 
outlets.  General  Tire  &  Rubln'r 
Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  RublHU- 
Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rublier 
Co.,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Tii-e  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Seagram  Distillers,  Cal¬ 
vert,  .American  Tobacco  Co., 
Kraft  Foods,  and  General 
Motois  Corp. 

In  the  lettey  to  the  advei-- 
tising  agency  the  guild  asserted 
that  the  Herald  Examiner’s  cir¬ 
culation  and  linage  have  been 
.seriously  affected  by  a  public 
information  program  carried  on 
in  the  Los  .Angeles  area  by  the 
unions.  The  strike  began  last 
winter  but  the  paper  has  not 
missed  publishing  an  issue. 

Herald-Examiner  circulation, 
Peterson  wrote,  “has  plum¬ 
meted”  to  “something  less  than 
300,000,  according  to  conserva¬ 
tive  estimates,” 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Food  editors  extract  flavorful  history 


By  Helen  R.  Stephenson 


Denver 

Anyone  for  Sweetprass  Buf¬ 
falo  Pie?  Chokecherry  Wine? 
Antelope  Stew  with  Fried  Indian 
Bread? 

The  story  of  the  Winning  of 
the  West  could  be  told  in  favorite 
foods  as  well  as  by  history  books 
at  the  recent  Mid-West  News¬ 
paper  Recipe  Swap  here. 

Twenty-seven  food  editors 
from  Western  newspapers  at¬ 
tended  the  two-day  conference, 


sponsored  by  General  Foods  Cor¬ 
poration.  Each  brought  as  an 
admission  ticket  a  clutch  of 
newspaper  recipes  telling  the 
story  of  her  news  area. 

Kathryn  Wright  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  did  the 
recipe  bit  one  better.  She 
stepped  off  the  plane  carrying 
a  bottle  of  Indian  Chokecherry' 
Wine,  a  jar  of  preserved  Mon¬ 
tana  trout,  and  a  starter  for 
Sour  Dough  Bread  with  a  pedi¬ 


gree  reaching  back  to  the  Klon¬ 
dike.  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  center 
for  conference  workshops,  was  a 
familiar  story  to  Kathryn.  As  a 
child,  she  had  often  been  taken 
by  her  father  to  the  hotel  and 
remembers  seeing  Buffalo  Bill 
Cody  and  the  unsinkable  Molly 
Brown  holding  court  in  the 
dining  room. 

The  recipe  for  Sweetgrass 
Buffalo  Pie  came  with  Jerri 
Stewart  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Press,  who  coaxed  the  item  from 
Press  columnist  Jack  Langan. 
(Another  Langan  recipe  for 


Cooked  Loon  was  rejected  by 
Jerri  as  l)eing  too  exotic  for 
general  tastes.)  Other  historic 
Press  recipes  were  for  an  ante¬ 
lope  stew  favored  by  the  Sioux 
tribe,  and  Indian  Fried  Bread. 
In  fact,  said  Miss  Stewart,  In¬ 
dian  Fried  Bread  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  American  carryout  food, 
toted  by  the  Indians  on  long 
trips  because  it  did  not  mold  or 
dry  out. 

A  footnote  on  th»!  history  of 
Utah  was  included  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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‘A  true  history^  in  Texas  library 

LBJ’s  collection  of  cartoons 
will  tell  story  of  his  career 

Bv  >larv  Fioklen 


A  unique  collection  of  news¬ 
paper  editorial  cartoons  is 
ix’ing  assembled  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  President  Ljmdon  B. 
Johnson. 

The  collection,  “spanning  all 
the  years  of  my  public  life,” 
according  to  the  President,  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son  Library  at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Austin.  The  library  is 
scheduled  to  open  in  1970. 

Historians  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  see  the  big-eared,  long- 
nosed,  furrowed-browed,  curv’ed- 
chin  Johnson  that  pen-and-ink 
newsmen  have  drawn  for  the 
newspaper  public  during  John¬ 
son’s  years  in  Congress,  the 
V’ice  Presidency,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 

The  President’s  goal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Willie  Day  Taylor, 
who  is  assembling  the  collection, 
is  a  series  of  originals  of  pub¬ 
lished  drawings,  each  auto¬ 
graphed  by  the  artist,  which  will 
relate  the  history  of  the  John¬ 
son  administration.  “A  true  his¬ 
tory,”  she  adds. 

Begun  years  ago 

Begun  by  the  Texan  during 
his  early  years  in  Congress,  the 
collection  has  grown  at  the  rate 
of  two  to  three  hundred  car¬ 
toons  annually  since  Johnson 
became  President.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  drawings  are  cached  in  the 
gift  unit  of  the  executive  offices 
in  the  White  House. 

An  expert  will  later  catalogrue 
each  one  and  work  out  a  system 
of  displaying  and  filing  them  so 
they  can  be  seen  by  visitors  to 
the  Johnson  Library. 

In  remarks  to  the  American 
Association  of  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists  at  a  White  House  recep¬ 
tion  earlier  this  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  in  his  high  good  humor 
of  the  day,  that  the  collection 
“has  been  a.ssembled  by  an  im¬ 
partial  panel  of  experts:  Mar¬ 
vin  Watson,  Jack  Valenti,  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Connally,  my  cousin 
Oriole,  Patrick  Lyndon  Nugent, 
and  Yuki.” 

Minutes  later,  seriously,  he 
intro<luced  Mrs.  Taylor,  a  John¬ 
son  staff  member  since  1950,  as 
“one  of  the  l)est  things  that  has 
happened  to  us  in  our  life,”  and 

(The  writer’s  husband.  Here 
Ficklen,  is  the  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.) 
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as  the  person  who  “has  collected 
the  most  unusual  collection  of 
cartoons  of  any  person  in  public 
life.” 

Many  of  the  82  cartoonists 
who  met  Mrs.  Taylor  had  re¬ 
ceived  mail  from  her  for  more 
than  10  years. 

Request  from  Lyndon 

Early  in  the  President’s 
career,  Texas  artists  received 
requests  signed  “Lyndon”  for 
originals.  As  LBJ  made  the  na¬ 
tional  scene  Press  Secretary 
George  Reedy,  then  Mrs.  Taylor, 
continued  the  Senator’s  causal 
collection.  Some  of  the  drawings 
were  framed  for  his  office. 

“When  Mr.  Johnson  became 
President,”  Mrs.  Taylor  said  in 
a  recent  inter\'iew,  “we  began 
to  collect  cartoons  seriously.” 

“Since  we  want  the  drawings 
to  tell  a  true  historical  story, 
we  request  all  kinds  of  originals 
— those  opposing  the  .Adminis¬ 
tration  as  well  as  those  favoring 
it,”  she  added.  “We  will  let  his- 
tor>’  judge  the  comments.”  As  an 
afterthought,  she  said,  “Of 
course,  I  think  I’ll  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  history 
prove  some  of  the  artists 
wrong.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  familiar  with 
the  style  of  a  number  of  the 
artists.  She  mentioned  that  one 
of  her  favorites  was  Reg  Man¬ 
ning,  off  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Phoenix.  “I  like  the  little  men 
he  puts  in  his  drawings,”  she 
said. 

.As  complete  as  possible 

Cartoonists,  and  their  editors 
and  publlishers,  have  been  curi¬ 
ous  as  to  why  a  letter  with 
“The  White  House”  return  re¬ 
quests  one  drawing  out  of  per¬ 
haps  20  concerning  the  .Admin¬ 
istration. 

“We  ask  for  those  we  see  or 
hear  about,”  Mrs.  Taylor  said. 
“We  want  every  original  we  can 
get  which  comments  on  the 
President,  his  policies,  or  his 
administration.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  for  us  to  see  or  to 
request  specifically  every  per¬ 
tinent  editorial  cartoon.  We  do, 
however,  want  the  collection  to 
be  as  complete  as  possible.” 

Various  White  House  staff 
members  read  about  25  news¬ 
papers  from  around  the  country 
regularly.  Cartoon  clips  are  sent 


to  Mrs.  Taylor’s  desk.  She 
writes  the  artist  with  a  request 
like  the  one  Here  Ficklen,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  received  re¬ 
cently:  “We  would  like  very 
much  to  have  your  original  in¬ 
cluded  in  our  records.  If  you 
will  autograph  it  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  will  be  doubly  grateful.” 

“Sometimes  we  receive  an 
original  promptly,”  Mrs.  Taylor 
said.  “Sometimes  weeks  go  by  (I 
think  some  of  the  fellows  have 
trouble  keeping  up  with  their 
mail),  and  then  I  receive  several 
from  the  same  cartoonist  at 
once.  Sometimes,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  originals  are 
unavailable.” 

Mrs.  Juanita  Roberts,  person¬ 
al  secretary  to  the  President, 
acknowiedges  receipt  of  the  orig¬ 
inals,  “with  the  President’s  ap¬ 
preciation  and  best  w  ishes.” 

Bob  Zchiesche,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  told  E&P 


in  a  July,  1966,  interview,  “The 
President  has  never  asked  for 
one  of  my  originals.” 

Merely  overlooked 

Asked  about  the  Zchiesche 
quote,  Mrs.  Taylor  seemed  sur¬ 
prised.  “I  suppose  w'e  homehow’ 
overlooked  his  cartoons.  It  was 
not  an  intentional  thing.” 

While  the  collection  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  comprehensive  of 
its  kind,  it  still  has  some  gaps, 
according  to  a  telephone  check 
with  six  cartoonists  recently. 

There  are  still  no  Zchiesche 
drawings  in  the  collection.  There 
are  also  no  originals  from 
Eugene  Payne,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
prize  for  1968. 

Payne  said  Bill  Mauldin,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Titnes,  told  him  re¬ 
cently  that  he  had  a  standing 
request  for  Mauldin  originals 
for  the  collection. 

Payne  says  that  he  has  never 
been  asked  for  an  original,  but 
that  he  “has  some  originals 
which  they  are  welcome  to  have.” 
He  characterized  his  work  about 
the  administration  as  “not  un¬ 
kind,  maybe  not  flattering.  I 
think  that  if  the  collectors  have 
a  sense  of  humor  they  would 
enjoy  my  stuff.” 


(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Could  you  answer  these  questions 


Which  is  the  largest  Why  are  birds' eggs 
tish  in  the  sea?  different  coiors? 


i -  y 

*c  sludV 

«»* »i  loing  W^’  ®  ready 

«,tt.enlS»'«  «ve  being  cat  i„  half? 

What  do  they  meOT  by 

an  underground  river. 

10,000  children  every  week  Ask  Andy 

Here  is  the  most  readable  and  fascinating  feature  available  for  your  young¬ 
er  readers.  Ellen  Walpole,  the  author,  has  a  genius  for  explaining  as  well  as 
entertaining.  "Ask  Andy"  answers  children's  questions  in  their  own  language. 

With  the  help  of  specialists  in  various  fields,  the  information  is  kept  accurate 
and  up-to-date.  Ask  Andy  drew  over  half  a  million  mail  responses  last  year. 


Awards  worth  $1500  are  given  each  week  to  the  children  whose  questions  | 
are  answered  in  the  column.  Awards  consisting  of  the  20-volume  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  and  either  a  World  Book  Atlas  or  a  World  Book  Globe  are 
given  away  every  day.  The  awards  are  rotated  among  the  subscribing  papers 
so  that,  with  the  present  number  of  subscribing  papers,  each  paper  can  be 
assured  of  having  a  winner  on  the  average  of  once  every  seven  weeks.  Many  j 
newspapers  have  found  these  awards  to  be  of  excellent  promotional  value.  j 

-  Six  times  a  week,  650  words,  2  questions  each  day. 

sample  columns,  call  collect  (415)  421-1111. 

Q^I)ronide  J^eatures  Syndicate 

555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CALIFORNIA.  94102 


Food  editors 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


Mormon  Johnny  cake  recipe 
from  Winnifred  Jardine,  Deseret 
Sews,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  first 
cornmeal  Johnnycakes  were 
made  from  supplies  carried  in 
the  original  wagon  train  of  168 
pioneers  that  settled  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley  in  1847.  Winnifred, 
the  great-grand-daughter  of 
Brigham  Young,  also  contrib¬ 
uted  her  great  grandmother’s 
favorite  recipe  for  Buttermilk 
Doughnuts. 

Many  of  the  recipes  suggested 
a  wide-open-spaces  cooking  that 
had  little  resemblance  to  the 
polite  patio-barbecuing  of  the 
East.  Lil  Johnson  of  the  Snlina 
(Kans.)  Journal  brought  direc¬ 
tions  for  Preparing  and  Ser\’ing 
a  Snapping  Turtle.  (A  gourmet 
item,  according  to  the  Journal.) 
Kathryn  Gress  of  the  Wyoming 
Eagle  «£■  State  Tribune  recom¬ 
mended  Bunk  House  Short  Ribs, 
as  served  during  the  annual 
Cheyenne  days.  Helen  Haggle  of 
the  Lincoln  (\ebr.)  Journal, 
interviewed  cowtwys  for  her 
Campfire  Flapjacks  recipe.  Fran 
Vandenelde  of  the  American 
Sews  of  Al)erdeen,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  wrote  of  Baked  Grouse 
and  jellies  made  of  chokecherries 
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Warren  S.  Etc,  fish  filleting  expert  of  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  of 
Denver,  demonstrates  his  trout  boning  technique  to  Kathryn  Wright, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Billings  Gazette,  during  the  Mid-West  Recipe 
Swap. 


and  buffalo  berries. 

Recipe  directions  were  often 
as  breezy  as  the  region.  B(‘verly 
-Anderson,  food  columnist  ap- 
j)earing  in  the  High  Plains  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  re- 
l)orted  many  reader  requests  for 
Har\’ey  Hunter’s  Wnison  Meat¬ 
balls.  The  spicy  sauce  “simmers 
during  the  time  it  takes  to 
slowly  consume  four  stiff 
drinks,”  a  direction  rarely  en¬ 
countered  in  Fanny  Farmer’s 
Bo.ston  Cookbook. 

-At  one  of  the  shop  talk  ses¬ 
sions,  Lois  Murray  of  the  (treat 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  discussed 
the  paradox  of  the  We.sU'rn  focxl 
editor.  “My  readers  keep  venison 
in  the  freezer  like  Cleveland 
housewives  keep  hamburger,” 
she  .said.  “.And  I’ve  got  to  tell 
them  new  ways  to  fix  it.  But 
many  of  our  readers  are 
rancheis’  wives,  miles  from 
neighlwrs,  and  they  also  want 
to  read  about  glamorous  food 
being  .served  in  jilaces  like 
Hawaii,  California,  and  Florida, 
places  they  like  to  visit  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 


“Eating  in  the  West  used  to 
l)e  just  a  necessary  part  of 
living,”  said  Phyllis  Singer  of 
the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 
“Now  our  readers  want  to  know 
about  new  jn-oducts  and  what 
tlie  rest  of  the  country  is  cook¬ 
ing  and  serving.”  Phyllis  and  her 
photogiapher  visit  many  of  the 
small  towns  regularly.  “Photo¬ 
graphing  a  newcomer  with  her 
favorite  cake  or  casserole  is  a 
good  way  to  get  the  Courier  in 
the  door,”  she  said. 

Excitement  Over  Color 

Connie  Jeffrey  of  the  Kansas 
City  Kansan  agrees  with  this 
idea  of  regular  food  news  that 
reflects  the  readers’  activities. 
She  brought  along  the  all-time 
favorite  Kansan  recipe  for 
Povatica,  a  lucious  nut-filled 
Croatian  bread.  Croatian  fam¬ 
ilies  settled  in  Kansas  City  be¬ 
fore  World  War  I  to  work  in 
the  meat-packing  plants  and 
their  tasty  dishes  have  provided 
many  food  page  stories  for  the 
Kansan. 

-A  display  of  tear  sheets  from 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

.  •  .  tliat*K  why  Baltimore 
Real  Kstate  advertisers  plaec^ 
86%  €»f  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York,  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


each  editor’s  newspaper  was  the 
center  of  discussion  during  a 
cocktail  hour.  Florence  Shipley’s 
pages  in  the  offset  Telegraph 
Herald  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  were 
admired  for  their  generous  use 
of  color.  Loree  Roach,  of  the 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier  was 
taking  an  on-the-spot  photo 
record  of  the  Swap.  Several 
editors,  including  Kathleen  Kelly 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon 
and  Lois  Murray  of  the  Great 
Falls  Triburee,  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  use  of  color  in 
their  food  pages. 

Elmer  Moss  of  San  Francisco 
conducted  the  Swap’s  session  on 
creative  food  jrhotography.  With 
stylist  Dorothy  Canet,  Moss  an¬ 
alyzed  a  series  of  photographs 
and  offered  some  ideas  to  editors 
doing  their  own  photograi)hy. 
“Work  for  believability  in  back¬ 
ground  and  situations,”  he 
urged.  “The  food  dictates  the 
props.  Plan  your  picture  as  an 
architectural  whole;  then  fill  in 
any  necessary  details.  And  even 
in  black  and  white  shots,  work 
with  colors  that  are  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  It  will  make  your  job 
more  enjoyable  and  somehow 
make  a  better  picture. 

• 

Poyiiter  Fund  pives 
srliolarships  to  13 

St.  PlCTERSBl  RG,  Fla. 

The  Poynter  Fund  Scholar¬ 
ship  Committee  has  announced 
that  1.3  scholarships,  totaling 
$14,100,  will  Ih‘  awarded  this 
year  to  young  persons  of  high 
journalism  potential  and  dedica¬ 
tion. 

The  awards  are  presented  in 
the  four  categories  of  news- 
editorial,  business-administra¬ 
tion,  creative  sales  jiromotion 
and  technological. 

Individual  scholarships  are 
for  $.")00  a  semester  or  trimester, 
or  for  $400  a  quarter,  depending 
on  the  calendar  system  of  the 
school. 

Need  is  not  a  factor  in  be¬ 
coming  a  Poynter  scholar.  Dedi¬ 
cation  to  journalism  is  weighed 
heavily. 

There  were  ."I'i  applicants  for 
Poynter  Scholarships  this  year. 
Of  the  13  selected,  10  are  1068 
Times  summer  training  pro¬ 
gram  interns. 


News  ill  Spanish 

Patkrson,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Sews  has  re-  j 

tained  Manolo  Lamela,  an  ex¬ 
patriate  Cuban  lawyer,  to  write 
a  column  of  news  in  Spanish  for 
the  Saturday  edition.  Lamela 
and  his  family  have  been  living 
here  since  1963.  Paterson  has  a 
Spanish-speaking  colony  of  be¬ 
tween  30,000  and  40,000  per¬ 
sons,  according  to  the  News. 
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CAST  IRON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION,  3440  Prudtntial  Plaia.  Chicaoo,  III.  60601 
An  association  of  quality  producers  dedicated  to  highest  pipe  standards  through  a  program  of  continuing  research 
ALABAMA  PIPE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO.  •  CLOW  CORPORATION  .  GLAMORGAN  PIPE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.  •  LONE  STAR  STEEL  COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG  FOUNDRY  COMPANY  •  McWANE  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO.  •  PACIFIC  STATES  CAST  IRON  PIPE  CO.  •  UNITED  STATES  PIPE  A  FOUNDRY  CO. 


^ter^ond 


An  open  letter  to  the  editor 

who  cares  about  his  town's  dwindling  water  service. 


If  you'd  like  to  turn  voter  apathy  into  action,  we  can 
help  you. 

As  a  civic  leader,  people  look  to  you  for  guidance. 
We  can  help  you  promote  your  views  beyond  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  We're  making  available  to  you,  or  to  any 
town  official  you  name,  a  complete  array  of  communi¬ 
cation  tools.  Buttons,  posters,  ad  mats  and  more.  You 
can  help  get  these  materials  used,  and  used  with  dra¬ 
matic  effect.  Contact  your  public  works  officials,  your 
important  bankers  and  other  influential  townspeople. 
Stir  them  to  start  something.  If  you  care,  we'll  help 
you  get  results. 


In  your  concern  for  how  taxpayers'  money  is  in¬ 
vested,  you'll  want  to  be  sure  to  get  the  lasting  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cast  iron  pipe.  Proved  in  over  100  years 
of  continuous  use  in  town  after  town.  Corrosion-re¬ 
sistant,  strong,  virtually  maintenance-free,  durable;  be 
sure  your  community  has  it.  |  rC|  '  f 


New  catalog  of  materials  shows  all 
the  aids  available  to  help  pass 
your  community's  water  bond  issue. 
Ask  for  your  copy  of  P-119. 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 

THE  MARK  OF  PIPE  THAT  LASTS  OVER  100  YEARS 


LBJ  cartoons 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Four  cartoonists,  each  of 
whom  has  contributed  several 
drawings  annually  to  the  col¬ 
lection,  agreed  that  they  receive 
more  requests  for  cartoons  that 
are  “friendly  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion,”  as  Bill  Sanders,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  phrased  it,  than  for 
those  which,  according  to  Har¬ 
old  Maples,  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  “chided  the  President 
a  bit.” 

Bob  Taylor,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  said  he  had  never  been 
asked  for  a  specific  drawing 
which  was  anti-Administration, 
though  he  had  received  “what 
looked  like  a  form  letter”  ask¬ 
ing  for  anj'thing  he  drew  on  the 
Administration. 

Ficklen  pointed  out  that  he 
had  been  asked  for  a  number 
of  originals  which  did  not  include 
drawings  of  LBJ — “they  were 
about  some  Administration 
policy  or  even  alwut  some  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  controversy.” 

Sanders,  a  past  president  of 
the  A  A  EC,  and  Maples  both 
mentioned  two  other  factors 
which  seemed  to  have  influenced 
selection  of  their  cartoons:  vis¬ 
ibility  and  historical  significance. 
Sanders  thinks  some  of  his  were 
requested  after  they  were  re¬ 
printed  in  Washington  area 
papers,  and  Maples  recalls  that 
when  a  former  Star- Telegram 
editor  was  on  Senator  Johnson’s 
staff  ‘T  got  requests  for  nearly 
everything  I  drew’  on  LBJ.” 

A  lru€'  friend 

The  current  cartoonists’  news¬ 
letter,  “AAEC  Notebook,”  car¬ 
ries  an  editorial  bouquet  for 
Mrs.  Taylor.  “Long  a  friend  of 
many  of  us  by  mail,  Mrs.  Taylor 
became  a  great  friend  to  us  in 


person.  .  .  .  Please,  don’t  ever  let 
her  down  if  she  asks  you  for  an 
original.” 

Publicity-shy  Mrs.  Taylor,  a 
native  Texan  who  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  psychology,  is 
virtually  unknown  to  the  public, 
but  press  people  know’  her  as  one 
of  the  staff  members  closest  to 
the  President  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son.  Today  she  has  her  desk  in 
the  White  House  press  office, 
but  she  “does  whatever  needs 
to  be  done.”  The  cartoon  collec¬ 
tion  is  only  one  of  her  assign¬ 
ments. 

During  the  growing-up  years 
of  the  Johnson  daughters  it  w’as 
Mrs.  Taylor  w’ho  frequently 
acted  as  a  “live-in”  baby  sitter 
for  the  girls  during  their 
father’s  campaign  trips,  and 
Luci  once  described  her  as  “my 
other  mother.”  She  is  quick, 
however,  to  point  out  that  she 
always  gave  the  taxpayers  full 
time  for  her  office  job. 

• 

Curfew  off  and  on 
for  newsmen  in  riot 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Newsmen  covei  ing  racial  dis¬ 
turbances  here  August  11  were 
subjected  to  a  10  p.m.  curfew’ 
after  a  radio  new’s  truck  beat 
police  to  a  few’  trouble  areas. 

During  the  third  night  of 
minor  outbreaks  in  the  south 
central  portion  of  the  city,  a 
police  patrolman  asked  the  dis¬ 
patcher,  “Does  this  10  p.m.  cur¬ 
few’  apply  to  newsmen?  There’s 
a  K.4LO  Radio  truck  that’s 
monitoring  our  calls  and  getting 
to  the  scene  before  we  do.” 

The  initial  reply  from  head¬ 
quarters  was,  “No,  it  does  not.” 
How’ever,  about  two  minutes 
later  the  dispatcher  broadcast 
a  message  saying  the  curfew’  did 
ajiply  to  newsmen,  under  author¬ 
ity  of  Police  Chief  R.  E.  Brians. 

New’smen  had  been  allow’ed 
freedom  during  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  nights,  and  it  w’as  re¬ 
stored  the  following  night,  which 
proved  to  be  comparatively  quiet. 
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40  papers  in  South 


hire  Negro 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

At  least  37  Negroes  are  w’ork- 
ing  alongside  whites  as  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  desk  editors  on 
daily  newspapers  in  the  11 
Southern  states,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Southern  Education 
Reporting  Service. 

The  survey,  taken  in  mid-July, 
located  40  new’spapers  that  have 
desegregated  their  new’srooms. 
These  papers  had  another  15 
Negroes  employed  as  librarians, 
copy  boys,  newsroom  typists  and 
an  artist;  one  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher;  nine  part-time  employes, 
including  columnists,  sports  and 
society  assistants;  and  17  in¬ 
terns,  mostly  college  students. 

The  suiw’ey  covered  108  news¬ 
papers  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas  and  Virginia. 

SERS  said  the  .survey  showed: 

•  Competition  to  hire  and 
keep  Negro  new.smen  is  keen. 

•  .Almost  all  of  the  editors 
questioned  say  they  want  to  hire 
Negroes  and  many  are  actively 
seeking  them. 

Staff  turnover  is  liiitli 

•  The  turnover  among 
Negroes  on  desegregated  .staffs 
is  high.  Southern  newspapers 
are  often  unable  to  compete  w’ith 
salaries  offered  by  Northern 
newspapers  or  w’ith  non-news¬ 
paper  employers,  such  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  govf'rnment  agencies. 
Military  service  has  claimed 
several. 

•  IMost  of  the  Negroes  on 
desegregated  staffs  have  been 
hired  w’ithin  the  past  year  or 
two,  but  a  few’  Southern  papers 
have  had  Negro  news  employes 
for  periods  up  to  17  years. 

•  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
are  the  only  states  where  SERS 
found  no  de.segregated  new’S 
staffs.  Papers  in  these  states  do 
have  Negio  correspondents  w’ho 
report  on  the  community  for 
“Negro”  pages. 

The  Negro  newsmen  and  new’s- 
w’omen  come  from  a  variety  of 
source.s.  Ten  years  ago,  one 
paper  in  North  Carolina  sent  its 
janitor  to  business  college  for 
typing  courses  and  arranged  for 
a  basic  English  course.  He  is 
now’  a  reporter-columnist.  An 
.Alabama  paper  closed  its  branch 
office  in  the  Negro  community 
several  years  ago,  for  reasons 
of  “economy  and  the  civil  rights 
law’,”  and  placed  its  two  Negro 
staff  memliers  in  the  main  new’S- 
room,  although  they  still  con- 
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newsmen 

centrate  on  Negro  new’s.  A 
couple  of  new’spapers  w’ere  able 
to  hire  the  first  Negro  graduates 
of  predominantly  white  schools 
of  journalism. 

Papers  considered  “conserva¬ 
tive”  or  “segregationist”  have 
been  among  those  desegregating. 
One  such  paper  hired  a  former 
teacher,  w’ho  was  described  as 
“very  capable,”  and  an  outside 
source  said  the  paper  w’as  very 
proud  of  the  man’s  w’ork  and 
was  having  a  hard  time  keeping 
him  from  taking  more  attractive 
offers. 

Papers  in  Tennessee  and 
Texas  have  Negro  columnists 
who  w’rite  once  or  twice  a  w’eek 
on  the  views  and  problems  in 
the  black  community  considered 
interesting  to  white  readers. 

.A  Virginia  editor  expressed 
the  view’  stated  by  several  other 
editors  who  reported  no  hirings 
of  Negroes:  “None,  Pm  sorry  to 
say.  We’ve  interviewed  a  couple 
of  applicants  recently.  One 
seemed  promising,  but  he  just 
couldn’t  siiell  ‘cat.’  We’re  .still 
looking.” 

Two  promoteil  at  .\]NR; 
sales  at  record  level 

.American  Newsjiaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.  announced  the 
promotion  of  two  executives  to 
vicepresidencies  and  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  its  New’  York  City  sales 
office.  The  actions  w’ere  reported 
by  George  C.  Wortley  III,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Joseph  J.  .Amodeo  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident-opera¬ 
tions  and  C.  Randall  Choate, 
vicepresident-sales. 

.ANR  will  move  its  Manhattan 
sales  office  to  347  Madison  .Ave¬ 
nue.  General  offices  and  services 
w’ill  remain  at  186  Joralemon 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Amodeo  moves  uj)  from  comp¬ 
troller  and  assistant  general 
manager.  Choate  has  lieen  sales 
managei’. 

.ANR  sales  in  June  exceeded 
.$1  million,  an  all  time  record. 
Second  quarter  billings  resulted 
in  $2*2  million  of  linage  to  daily 
and  w’eekly  newspapers. 

• 

Grizzard  promoted 

Jeff  D.  Grizzard  has  been 
named  manager  of  travel  and 
resort  advertising  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (1).  C.)  Post.  He  has  been 
in  travel  and  resort  advertising 
sales  at  the  Post  for  11  years. 
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Here's  why  the  American  Trucking  Industry 
has  the  world's  safest  driving  record. 


America’s  safety-minded  truck  and 
trailer  builders  hewtothe  highest  stan¬ 
dards  of  design,  engineering,  man¬ 
ufacturing— so  professional  drivers 
have  the  finest  equipment  available! 


Truck  fleet  operators  conduct  sys¬ 
tematic  programs  of  safety  inspec¬ 
tions  and  vehicle  maintenance— so 
trucks  that  were  built  to  be  safe 
stay  safe! 


The  world’s  best  drivers  complete 
the  picture.  Carefully  selected,  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  intensely  proud  of 
their  record,  these  men  prove  that 
safety  is  no  accident! 


THE  RECORD:  Although  trucks  total  16.1%  of  the  registered  motor 
vehicles  in  the  United  States,  only  10.9%  of  all  vehicles  involved  in 
highway  accidents  are  trucks.  (And  "involved”  does  not  imply 
"blame”.)  It’s  an  enviable  safety  record— one  worth  publicizing  as 
a  goal  for  all  drivers. 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036 


Novelist  sues  for  use 
of  quote  from  review 


Ayn  Hand,  the  novelist,  has 
grounds  for  suing  the  Hearst 
Corporation  for  damages  be¬ 
cause  of  an  unauthorized  use  of 
her  name  in  advertising  a  paper¬ 
back  book,  a  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  justice  ruled 
this  week. 

Justice  Irwin  D.  Davidson 
supported  Miss  Rand’s  complaint 
and  dismissed  the  Hearst  de¬ 
fense  in  an  action  for  $400,000. 
He  said  a  trial  date  would  l)e 
set  later.  Counsel  for  the  Hearst 
Corp.  indicated  they  would  ap¬ 
peal  the  decision. 

The  case,  brought  under  New 
York  State’s  Civil  Rights  Law, 
involves  the  use  of  a  partial 
quotation  from  a  l>ook  review 
that  appeared  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

Avon  Books,  a  Hearst  divi¬ 
sion,  used  the  quote  on  the  cover 
of  “Chaos  Below  Heaven,’’  by 
Eugene  Vale,  without  obtaining 
Miss  Rand’s  permission  or  pay¬ 
ing  her  for  it. 

The  quotation  on  the  book 
cover  read:  “Ayn  Rand  enjoys 
.  .  .  the  same  kind  of  mystique 
analysis  as  Vale  .  .  .  Their 
underlying  drive  is  the  same.” 

In  the  Examiner  liook  review, 
the  full  quotation  was:  “There 
are  people  in  the  l>ook,  but 
mostly  the  author  jmefers  to 
talk  about  Forces.  .4yn  Rand 
enjoys  somewhat  the  same  kind 
of  mystique  analysis  as  V’ale’s, 
but  she  has  more  faith  in  her 
Big  Men  With  the  Big  Idea  than 
does  Vale.  Nevertheless,  their 
underlying  drive  is  the  same.  It 
might  be  called  the  process  of 
simplifying  upward.” 

Miss  Rand  claimed  the  book 
quote  constituted  a  commercial 
use  of  her  name. 

Justice  Davidson  said  the 
publisher’s  contention  that  it 
used  Miss  Rand’s  name  on  a 


book  cover  as  a  quote  from  an 
informative  article  in  the  public 
interest  did  not  detract  from 
the  author’s  suit  under  Section 
51  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law.  He 
ruled  that  .  a  famous  public 
figure  has  a  cause  of  action 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Law  if  his 
name,  portrait,  or  picture  is 
used  by  another  without  his  con¬ 
sent  for  purposes  of  advertising 
or  trade,  whether  the  statement 
is  true  or  false,  or  whether  it  is 
done  without  malice  or  is  a 
custom  of  the  trade.” 

• 

Boston  Globe 
pares  investment 
in  broadcasting 

Washington 

The  Boston  Globe  is  reducing 
its  interest  in  three  area  broad¬ 
casting  stations  to  10%  in  a 
transaction  which  awaits  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

Two  years  ago  the  Glol)e  and 
Kaiser  Broadcasting  Corp.  to¬ 
gether  purchased  WCAS,  a  day¬ 
time  radio  outlet;  WJIB-fm  and 
VV’KBG-tv  in  the  Cambridge- 
Bo.ston  area  for  $1,750,000  from 
Harvey  Radio  Laboratories. 

Now  the  Globe  is  selling  40% 
to  Kaiser  for  $1,600,000.  With 
00%  ownership,  Kaiser  would 
make  the  larger  investment  in 
improving  the  stations’  facilities. 
.According  to  the  balance  sheet 
filed  with  the  FCC,  the  Glol)e 
advanced  $1,045,000  to  Kai.ser- 
Glolie  Broadcasting  and  Kaiser 
advanced  $1,405,000.  Kaiser- 
Glolie  listed  a  deficit  of  $3,799,- 
378.  Kaiser  owns  other  .stations 
around  the  country. 
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Public  Relations  Appointments 


Carl  E.  Warner,  former  DPI 
reporter,  is  now  director  of  news 
and  information  services  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  He 
had  been  working  in  the  com¬ 
munication  center  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas. 

%  if  * 

Lawrence  F.  Mihlon,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Lamp,  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (New  Jersey),  has  been 
named  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  company’s  dom¬ 
estic  chemical  affiliate,  the  En- 
jay  Chemical  Company.  Since 
1966,  Mihlon  had  been  public 
relations  advisor  to  Jersey 
Standard  staff  departments  and 
affiliates  in  New  York. 

Enjay  announced  these  other 
appointments  of  former  news- 
pa  pemen: 

Thomas  A.  Murray,  former 
correspondent  in  Washington 
for  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  to 
the  New  York  public  relations 
office. 

Elkins  Oliphant  II,  to  public 
relations  of  the  company’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Chemical  and  Chemical 
Raw  Materials  Division. 

Thomas  S.  Healey,  to  handle 
public  relations  in  the  plastics 
and  synthetic  fibers  operations. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Fienberg  has  been 
appointed  assistant  press  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  United  Air 
Lines  in  the  New  York  area. 
For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
been  a  publicity  representative 
at  the  airline’s  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters.  He  joined  United  in 
June,  1966  from  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  .Journal  where  he  was 
aviation  business  editor. 

>tc  ♦ 

Thomas  H.  Bro.ss  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public 
relations  for  Cahners  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston-ba.sed  publisher  of 
business  magazines.  He  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  PR  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  Building  Pro¬ 
ducts  Division  of  American 

Cyanamid  Company  in  Wake¬ 
field,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Bliss,  executive  vice- 
president,  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Richard  French  as  public  re¬ 

lations  director.  French  has 
been  PR  director  of  the  Chem¬ 
ical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

Morris  Ketchum  Jr.  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York  architectui-al 
firm,  has  retained  Mekler/.An- 
sell  Associates  New  York,  to 
handle  its  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Cor¬ 
poration  has  named  Rumrill- 
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Hoyt,  to  handle  the  company’s 
tire,  sporting  goods  and  corpor¬ 
ate  public  relations  activities. 

«  ♦  « 

Lynn  Beaumont,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the 
United  States  Travel  Service, 
Department  of  Commerce,  has 
opened  her  own  public  relations 
agency  at  4  West  58th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

Walter  F.  Wiener,  account 
executive  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  Doremus 
&  Company,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  an  account  group  supervisor. 
He  joined  Doremus  in  1967, 
after  having  been  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  public  relations 
department  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  and  a  senior  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Doherty  Associates. 

*  if  if 

Thomas  J.  Quigley  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
Gray  &  Rogers.  He  has  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Burlin(/ton 
County  Times. 

*  *  * 

The  Katharine  Gibbs  School 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Robert  L.  Reid  Jr.  as  director 
of  public  relations.  A  native  of 
Boston,  Reid  most  recently 
served  as  a  public  relations 
representative  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

*  4>  * 

Don  Battle,  president  of  the 
Battle-Mallis  Agency,  Wyncote, 
Pa.  appointed  Ade-Rolfe  Floreen 
as  the  director  of  the  agency’s 
Public  Relations  Division. 

«  *  * 

Margaret  Gay  has  joined 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  as  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff 
in  the  New’  York  office.  Miss 
Gay  was  formerly  with  McCall 
Corporation  as  editor  of  the 
McCaller,  an  employee  publica¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Michael  Hitzig  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  jiublic  relations  director 
of  Galbraith,  Hoffman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  New  York. 

• 

DPI  iiiovo^i  Laiikanl 

Dali.as 

Appointment  of  Frederick  W, 
Lankard  as  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  regional  executive  in 
charge  of  sales  and  service  for 
Louisiana  was  announced  by 
William  C.  Payette,  Southwest 
Division  manager.  Lankard,  who 
will  make  his  headquarters  in 
New  Orleans,  has  lieen  manager 
of  the  Tulsa  bureau  since  1966. 
He  joined  UPI  in  Dallas  in  1963. 
William  H.  Mullins  succeeds 
Lankard  as  Tulsa  bureau  man¬ 
ager. 
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Montreal  staff  tells 
Vhat’s  happening’ 

By  Ge«r«;t*  ^  ill 


What  started  out  as  the  theme 
for  a  carrier  contest  last  August 
has  turned  into  a  full-blown,  all¬ 
department  promotion  progi’am 
for  the  Montreal  Star. 

When  themes  were  l)eing  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  preliminary  meeting, 
somelKxly  came  up  with  “Know 
What’s  Happening.”  Because  it 
was  short,  easy  to  understand 
at  a  glance,  and  easily  identifi¬ 
able  with  the  Star,  it  l>ecame 
the  watchword  for  the  contest. 
The  theme  was  used  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  with  a  l>old  jjoster- 
type  appearance,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  various  sizes  featuring 
the  majoi-  editorial  features  of 
the  newspaper. 

In  the  original  carrier  con¬ 
test,  the  theme  was  used  on 
lajiel  buttons,  and  featured  on 
billlwards  posted  throughout 
-Montreal.  Radio  spots  using  the 
“Know  What’s  Happening”  slo¬ 
gan  supported  the  piogiam. 

Before  they  realized  it  Star 
promoters  had  a  complete  pro¬ 


gram  in  swing.  The  slogan  was 
easily  adaptable  to  advertising 
piomotion,  as  well.  Trade  ads 
using  the  same  copy  were  used 
in  the  U.S.  and  across  Canada. 

Next  came  a  second  billboard, 
and  alK)ut  80  more  radio  com¬ 
mercials,  using  three  local  sta¬ 
tions.  The  same  three  little 
words  next  showed  up  on  all  of 
the  Star’s  folders,  Ixwklets, 
calendars,  rulers,  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  specialties. 

“This  is  a  campaign  that’s 
fun  to  work  on,”  said  .Art  Pe- 
berdy  of  the  Star’s  promotion 
depaitment.  “Most  important  is 
a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
suggestions  from  every  quarter. 
.Artists,  photographers,  writers, 
have  to  know  what’s  happening 
to  keep  it  Uwking  fresh  and  up 
to  date.” 

-Art  added  that  they’ve  sug¬ 
gested  everything  but  putting 
the  slogan  on  the  fronts  of  the 
dress  shirts  worn  by  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Montreal  Symphony 


Orchestra  at  the  Star  Dollar 
Concerts.  If  any  of  the  meml)ers 
of  the  department  comes  up  with 
that  one,  .Art  said  that  “we’ll 
figure  he  needs  a  long  rest.” 

.Alf  Horn  is  promotion  man- 
agei-  of  the  Stai-,  and  .Art  Pe- 
berdy  is  assistant  promotion 
manager.  Other  department 
members  are  B.  Davies,  J.  Bruce, 
J.  Beresfoi'd,  -A.  Desjai’dins,  D. 
Laird,  T.  Berry,  R.  Guillemot, 
D.  Wont,  H.  Brown,  W.  .Ayres, 
.A.  Southern,  S.  Fellier,  R.  Pope, 
D.  Snell  and  R.  Pilon. 

“Promotion  department  i)lan- 
ning  sessions  at  the  Star  look 
to  an  outsider  like  anything  from 
a  i)oker  game  to  a  plot  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government,”  .Art 
added.  “What  it  really  is,”  he 
.said,  “is  the  kind  of  fun  that 
must  l)e  taken  seriously  to  be 
done  well.” 

9tC  ♦  * 

CLA SS I F I E I )— The  Ph iladel- 
jihia  Inquirer  has  produced  three 
mail  classified  mail  promotions 
on  major  classifications — auto¬ 
motive,  real  estate  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Large  photograjjhs  show 
Inciuirer  readers  shopping  the 
ads,  and  copy  in  the  second  color 
tell  a  short  success  story.  The 
same  photos  were  featured  in  a 
campaign  in  the  New  York 
metro  issue  of  TI.Mh]  magazine. 

4>  *  * 

.ANIM.ALS — “Hunters  Wel¬ 
come,”  reads  a  booklet  promoting 
the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  and 
now  l)eing  distributed  by  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen,  reps  for  the  paper. 
Using  a  “hunting-safari”  copy 
approach,  the  eight-i)ager  uses 
line  drawings  of  animals  to  pro¬ 
vide  human  interest  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  data  on  the  13- 
county  market. 

*  *  * 

SONG  SHEETS — Edmonton 
citizens  raised  their  voices  in 
song  during  Summer  Fair 
“Klondike  Days” — a  nine-day 
midsummer  event — with  the 
help  of  song  sheets  distributed 
by  the  Edmonton  Journal.  Pro¬ 
motion  manager  Gordon  Lloyd 
tells  us  that  the  sheets  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  regular  editions  of  the 
Joui  nal,  with  fi0,0()(l  extra  copies 
printed  for  distribution  to  com¬ 
munity  groups,  employe  associa¬ 
tions,  shopj)ing  centers,  hotels, 
bars  and  lounges. 

*  *  * 

Suttjien.'ie  has  ended  in  Corn¬ 
ing,  Calif.  There  the  Corninq 
Daily  Obserrer  (circ.  *2,500)  i-an 
a  “mystery  machine  contest.” 
Those  who  could  identify  the 
machine  won  prizes  ranging 
from  $10  to  $50. 

The  machine — a  l)elt-driven 
cast  iron  affaii- — had  townsfolk 
mystified.  But  during  the  three 
weeks  of  the  contest,  it  was  a 
principal  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  small  town. 


Hundreds  of  people  showed 
up  before  the  Observer  building 
to  examine  the  machine.  Ob¬ 
server  editor  George  S.  Burk- 
hardt  said,  “Curiously  enough, 
only  about  a  third  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  looked  at  the  machine 
would  hand  in  entry  blanks.” 

Burkhardt  said  the  contest 
started  as  a  subscription  drive. 

“It  was  a  flop  as  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  diive,”  he  said.  “But  as  a 
promotion  stunt,  it  was  a  great 
success.” 

.After  three  weeks — and  lots 
of  in-paper  promotion — two 
judges  examined  the  entry 
blanks. 

There  were  no  winners. 

Fortunately,  entry  blanks  had 
spelled  out  that  entrants  must 
tell  “precisely  what  the  machine 
is  and  what  it  is  u.sed  for.” 

One  of  the  judges,  who  owned 
the  machine,  said  he  doubted  if 
more  than  a  dozen  were  made. 

The  Observer,  to  avoid  may¬ 
hem,  passed  out  consolation 
prizes. 

The  machine  was  a  green  bone 
cutter.  That’s  to  say  it  cut  fiesh 
bones  and  was  used  in  butcher 
shops. 

What  did  butchers  do  with  the 
bones? 

“I  don’t  know,”  Burkhardt 
said.  “What’s  the  difference?  It 
was  a  good  contest.” 

• 

Marine  Corps  officer 
is  iiiililary  reporter 

Detkoit 

Col.  Robert  D.  Heinl  Jr.,  a 
combat  experienced  Marine 
Corps  officer  also  noted  as  a  his¬ 
torian  and  war  correspondent, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  SeWA  as 
military  analyst  and  reporter. 

Col.  Heinl,  who  retired  from 
the  Marines  in  IDfit  f)ecau.se  of 
a  physical  disability,  will  work 
out  of  the  News’  Washington 
Bureau. 

He  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  the 
flay  the  Japanese  attacked,  and 
sui)sequently  served  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  on  Guam  and  I  wo 
Jima.  During  the  Koiean  War 
he  was  attached  to  the  1st 
Mai  ine  Division. 

• 

Penn  Slate  et»iirse 
aids  small  papers 

University  Park,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  approved  two-year 
associate  degree  programs  in 
journalism  and  advertising  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  Fall  Term,  IDfib. 

H.  Eugene  Goodwin,  head  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  said 
the  program  will  fx*  geared  to 
needs  of  small  newspapers. 

“Students  in  each  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  will  receive  a  combination 
of  practical  education  and  gen¬ 
eral  education  in  the  lilieral  arts 
and  sciences,”  Goodwin  said. 
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So  tong  os  moss  communication  entails  a 
"marriage"  of  paper  and  ink  in  puttiii0> 
words  on  paper,  Hoe  will  remain  in  the 
forefront  because  of  its  c< 

technological  lead< 


I  Qie  now 
Hzl^on  of 
fheir  plants. 

In  choosing  Hoe 
publisher  is  actually  providing 
tomorrow,  for  Hoc  right  now  is  building 
into  much  of  its  equipment  uirtft]ii  ul 
devices  that  ore  compatible  with  the 
most  advanced  computer  technology. 
Whether  offset  or  letterpress— whether 
Lithomatic  or  Colormatic— a  Hoe 
printing  system  is  engineered  to  provide  the 
ultimate  in  efficiency  and  economy  today 
in  the  most  conventional  plant,  and 
tomorrow  in  the  most  advanced  plant. 
When  you  choose  Hoe  you  can  be  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  a  giant  step 
ahead  in  providing  for  your  needs  today 
and  in  anticipating  your  needs  of 
tomorrow. 


o 


I 


Room  for  a  pressman  to  move  freely  and  efficiently;  room  I 
for  a  newspaper  to  move  into  the  future.  That's  all  part  of  f 
a  Hoe  reel  room.  The  Reel/Tension/Pasters  are  mounted  c 
on  vertical  columns,  leaving  the  floor  uncluttered  for  easy  \ 
access  to  loading  positions.  And  because  the  Hoe  R/T/P  ^  1 

is  electrical-mechanical,  there  are  no  pneumatic  or  hydrau-  t 
lie  lines  to  reduce  working  space.  : 


room  No  vacuum  tubes  or  electronic  circuits  to  require  service 

irtof  from  outside  technicians,  either.  Your  staff  electrician  is 

inted  all  you  need— and  a  Hoe  R/T/P  is  everything  you  could 

easy  wish  for.  Positive  control  of  web  tension  is  maintained 

/T/P  100%  of  the  time,  and  the  exclusive  Hoe  positive  drive 

Irau-  tension  belt  and  electromagnetic  core  brake  provide 

smooth,  trouble-free  splices  down  to  the  absolute  minimum 


roll  diameters  at  press  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph.  News¬ 
paper  publishers  will  find  this  same  ease  of  operation  and 
simplified  maintenance  built  into  every  component  of  a 
Hoe  Lithomatic  or  Colormatic  newspaper  printing  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  goal  is  always  the  same;  to  build  presses  that 
help  you  reduce  down-time,  increase  efficiency,  boost  prof¬ 
its.  And  we  do  this  by  keeping  our  finger  on  the  future. 


room. 


rv 


\ 


the  Hoe  ink  pump  offers  many  other  advantages. 


The  Hoe  pump  is  flexible.  Color  can  be  printed  at 


'nous 


any  page  position  on  every  unit  without  the  need  for 


additional  equipment. 


The  human  heart  is  designed  to  pump  the  right  amount 
of  blood  as  required,  but  it  can  fail.  However,  the  Hoe 
ink  pump— heart  of  our  advanced  inking  system— always 
pumps  the  right  amount  of  ink  even  when  the  press  is 
running  at  70,000  pph.  And  this  dependability  is  proven 
by  a  five  year  performance  in  the  Colormatic  press. 


The  Hoe  pump  is  simple.  Color  changeovers  can  be  ^  togc 
made  in  five  minutes  or  less.  >  Ai 


With  Hoe, 

you'll  never 
a  new  heart 


This  highly  successful  ink  pump  has  now  been  adapted 


The  Hoe  pump  is  sophisticated.  The  amount  of  ink  the  f 


to  other  Hoe  letterpress  and  offset  presses.  And  it  can  placed  on  the  plate  cylinder  can  be  controlled  in  minute  to  b< 


even  be  "transplanted"  into  earlier  vintage  Hoe  news-  increments  over  the  entire  range  from  maximum  capac- 


paper  presses  or  presses  of  other  manufacturers. 

In  addition  to  proven  performance  at  high  speeds. 


ity  down  to  a  film  four  times  as  fine  as  previously  possible. 
The  Hoe  pump  is  automatic.  Ink  pump  drives  are 


ink  f 
futur 


n 


For  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  has  a  solid-cast, 
high-tensile  ductile  iron  folding  cylinder 
that  will  give  top  performance,  even  at 
70,000  pph,  around  the  clock. 

But  the  design  and  operating  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Folder  don't  end  there! 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  uses  three 
folding  blades  for  longer  wear  and  more 
even  folds. 


Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  permits  lap 


V 


adfustments  to  be  made  while  the  press 
is  running.  And  in  addition,  changeover 
from  straight  to  collect  can  be  made  in 
two  simple  moves,  without  using  any  tools. 

Only  the  Hoe  3:2  Folder  lubricates 
all  the  essential  gearing  —  including  the 
unique  Ferguson  Indexing  Device  —  in  an 
oil-enclosed,  force-fed  system. 

Weigh  the  difference  that  the  many 
advantages  of  the  solid  Hoe  3:2  Folder 


will  make  in  your  press  room.  Ready  now, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future,  with 
built-in  capacity  to  deliver  144  pages 
broadsheet.  As  part  of  the  Hoe  Litho- 
matic  or  Colormatic  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  system.  As  an  addition.  Or  as  a  re¬ 
placement. 

Get  the  solid  proof  from  Hoe  —  the 
name  that  means  Progress  in  Printing. 


On  the  threshold  of  total  computerization, 

the  newspaper  industry  looks  to  Hoe— os  it  has  for 
over  1 60  years— for  the  engineering  leadership  that  will 
assure  a  present  and  a  future  of  greater  printing 
efficiency,  increased  volume  and  higher  profits. 
The  close  relationship  between  Hoe  engineering  and 
computerization  is  evident  in  every  piece  of  Hoe  equipment 
being  offered  today— from  reel  room  to  printing  unit  to 
folder.  In  fact,  when  the  first  fully  computerized  press 
goes  on  edition  it  will  not  be  radically  different 
from  the  Hoe  Lithomatic  or  Colormatic 
printing  system  available  right  now. 
When  that  day  arrives  it  will  be  due  In 
large  part  to  the  history  Hoe  is  writing  today 
as  the  pace-setting  innovator  in  the  development 
of  superior  equipment  for  the  press  room. 
For  the  full  story  on  how  Hoe  equipment  today 
is  your  best  investment  for  tomorrow 
contact  your  nearest  Hoe  office. 
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JOLiRNALlSIVI  RESEARCH 

What  information 
do  publishers  need? 

By  Jack  B.  Ha^^kinn  Fli.l). 

(Dr,  Hu»kins  llio  Siu»v»  KcM'arcIi  l’r«»f»‘SM>r  ul  llic  Ncm- 
liMiiM-  ('.omiiiuniraliMiiM  Outer  of  Syraeuse  I'niversily.) 


Just  as  editors  should  orient 
the  content  of  their  newspapers 
to  the  needs  of  the  readers,  so 
researchers  should  orient  their 
etforts  to  the  real  needs  and 
problems  of  their  own  field.  In 
the  Newspaper  Research  Pro- 
Ri  am  at  Syracuse  University, 
we’re  attemptingr  to  find  out 
what  are  the  great  information 
n<*eds  and  perceived  problems  of 
the  newspaper  industry — as 
seen  by  practitioners  and  people 
faced  with  those  problems.  Our 
recently  completed  national  sur¬ 
vey  of  publishers  is  one  step  in 
that  direction.  Here’s  their 
ranking  of  information  need 
priorities  from  that  survey. 

.Mechanical  production 


technology 

70% 

Personnel 

70% 

Newsj)aper  image 

53% 

Journalism  education 

52", 

Newspajxer  research 

18% 

Editing  content  selection 

42% 

Circulation  markets 

37% 

Reporting  writing 

37% 

.Advertising 

35% 

Promotion 

26'/, 

Management 

25% 

Competition 

•25% 

Economics 

■23% 

T  ypograjxhy 

'22'', 

the  need  for  basic  information 
may  l)e  low,  the  need  may  now 
have  shifted  to  a  need  for  dis- 
m'DiiuutioH  of  existing  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  can  use  it — 
since  there  can  he  little  question 
that  many  newspapeis  are  still 
very  poor  products  typographic¬ 
ally. 

OuIiihhIciI  iii>lriiclioii 

•  AV  the  relatively  high  need 
for  information  on  jonntaliitni 
eduration:  strangely  enough, 
university  researchers  haven’t 
done  very  much  investigation 
into  their  own  production  ojicr- 
ation — turning  out  good  jour¬ 
nalists.  At  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  wrath  of  my  colleagues,  1 
think  journalism  education  tech¬ 
niques  are  still  mostly  “by  guess 
and  by  God’’  using  traditional 
and  largely  outmoded  means  of 
instruction.  It  is  heartening  that 
publishers  see  a  great  need  in 
this  area,  because  that  will  per¬ 
haps  force  us  to  start  rethinking 
and  researching  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order.  My  own  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  most  journalism 
education  is  geared  to  the  news¬ 
paper  of  20  yeais  ago  rather 
than  to  the  newspaper  of  the 
future. 

Well,  those  are  just  a  few 
impressions— but  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  needs  are  clear,  at  least 
as  seen  by  the  decision-makers  at 
the  top. 


While  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  as  many  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  alM>ve  figures  as 
there  aie  people  reading  them, 

.some  of  my  interpretations  are 
as  follows: 

•  A’c  the  low  need  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  imutiotion :  a  great 
deal  of  previous  n*‘wspaper  re- 
.search — perhai)s  even  a  clear 
majority  of  it — has  Iw'en  devoted 
to  promotional  problems.  Pro¬ 
motional  needs  have  provided 
the  stimulus  for  the  introduction 
of  re.search  operat  ions  into  news¬ 
papers.  Rut  perhaps  the  time 
has  now  come  for  the  emphasis 
to  shift — toward  information  for 
helping  in  iufeniiil  decision¬ 
making  lathi'r  than  .solely  for 
iXtvnKil  promotional  selling 
marketing  purposes. 

•  A‘<’  th«*  low  need  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  ///pof/rnp////;  this  is 
a  rather  surprising  finding. 

However,  it  may  reflect  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  extensive  experi¬ 
mental  lesearch  that  has  al- 
n'ady  been  conducted  on  the 
visual  perception  factors  of 
legibility,  makeup,  etc.  While 
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which  may  not  have  much  rela¬ 
tion  to  those  most  often  l)eing 
askeil. 

University  research  would  Ite 
most  helpful  if  it  could  coordin¬ 
ate  the  brainstorming  of  theor¬ 
ists  with  the  intensely  practical 
realities  of  publishing  an  econ¬ 
omically  viable  newspaper — both 
types  of  look-see  are  needed. 

To  be  worth  a  damn,  news¬ 
paper  research  needs  to  l)e 
organized  and  coordinated.  Give 
us  the  fruits  of  your  ivory  tower 
research  in  a  form  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  so  we  can  understand  it. 

Most  newspaper  research  is 
geared  to  the  large  metropolitan 
newspapers.  The  many  smaller 
dailies  are  neglected  and  ignored 
in  this  entire  area  of  university 
and  industry  effort. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  critical,  helpful  and 
thoughtful  comments  which  just 
might  help  us  to  keep  newspaper 
research  in  the  ball  park  of  the 
real  world. 

Promoted  to  CAM 

^lUNCiE,  Ind. 

T.  Edwin  Legg  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  of 
the  Munrie  (Ind.)  Evening 
PrvHit  and  Star.  Legg,  whose 
n»‘wspaper  career  in  Muncie  has 
spanned  35  years,  succeeds 
Thomas  E.  Skillman,  who  died. 


Frontier  newspaper 
revived  at  workshop 

Mepora,  N.l). 

A  newspaper  founded  in  Me- 
dora,  Dakota  Territory,  in  1884, 
the  Bad  Landa  Coiv  Boy,  was 
revived  this  summer  as  a  lab¬ 
oratory  project  of  a  journalism 
directors’  workshop  conducted  by 
the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks.  The  workshop 
was  conducte«l  under  a  News¬ 
paper  Fund  grant  which 
matched  a  sum  contributed  by 
a  group  of  North  Dakota  pub¬ 
lishers. 

.Alvin  E.  .Austin,  chairman  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota 
journalism  department,  said  that 
participants  attending  the  .Aug. 
11-17  workshop  published  the 
eight-page  newspaper  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  examining  communica¬ 
tion  theory  and  the  latest  trends 
in  scholastic  journalism. 

Publication  of  the  Bad  Lands 
Cow  Boy  was  thx’ough  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  Walter  R.  Braaton, 
publisher  of  the  Billings  County 
Pioneer,  Medora,  N.  D.,  and  the 
Golden  Valley  News,  Beach, 
N.  D.  The  newspaper  was  edited 
from  1884-87  by  .A.  T.  Packard, 
who  had  been  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  the 
year  prior  to  his  coming  to  the 
Dakota  Territory. 


nEuis-in-coioR 


ILANDOM  THOl  GHTS  ON 
BESEAKC.H 

Nevt'r  ask  a  publisher  what 
he  thinks  about  newspaper  re¬ 
search — particularly  in  univer¬ 
sities — unless  you  want  a  few 
deflating  and  pungent  remarks 
such  as  the  following  (from  the 
survey) : 

1  don’t  see  how  a  university 
can  help  with  research  problems. 

I’m  getting  damn  tired  of 
iM'ing  preached  .Vcw;  York-  Tinien 
theory  foi-  community  daily 
newspapers. 

-Many  university  research  pro¬ 
grams  are  too  theoretical  to  be 
of  any  value.  Kee|)  it  practical 
— by  people  who  really  under¬ 
stand  newspapers. 

The  present  greatest  need  to 
be  filled  by  research  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  useful  questions 
which  need  answering,  and 


NEWS-IN-COLOR  means  just 
that.  But  it  also  means  NEWS- 
PAPER-IN-COLOR  as  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association 
brings  mechanically  simple, 
economical  matted  color  within 
the  budget  of  the  average 
newspaper.  You'll  regularly 
find  easy-to- register  color  mats 
and  reproduction  proofs  of 
both  line  and  halftone  art  to 
liven  Page  One  or  special  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  NEA  service.  The 
subject  matter  ranges  from 
Vietnam  to  fashions  and  in¬ 
cludes  food,  politics,  home 
decorating  and  the  kind  of 
preparedness  which  keeps  you 
ahead  of  the  news. 


loeas 
in  new 
nmensions 


NEWSPAPER 

ENTERPRISE 

ASSOCIATION 

new  york/ Cleveland 
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Irving  Brady  replies 
to  some  ^fan  mail^ 


Ry  Rirk  Frieilman 

On  Aug.  .1  tliijt  column  re¬ 
ported  on  u  new  "new”  breed  of 
news  pltofogrnpher,  Irving 
Brndg  of  the  Hitople  (W  D.) 
Adrorute  Tribune.  HV  described 
how  he  used  a  large  square  black' 
camera,  plate  holders  with  the 
silver  side  up,  flash  welded  to 
the  camera,  a  piece  of  white 
cardboard  to  get  artg  shadows 
behind  his  head-on  subjects  and 
many  other  innovations  that  are 
currently  astounding  the  photo¬ 
journalism  World.  Render  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  column  was  over¬ 
whelming.  IIV  called  Brady  in 
Hoople  and  read  him  some  of 
the  letters  (there  also  were 
numerous  phone  calls).  Below 
are  some  of  the  letters  and 
Brady's  re/dies  to  them. 

Could  you  please  use  your 
influence  to  convince  living 
Brady  to  attend  a  symposium 
sponsored  hy  the  School  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Enpineerinp  which  will  Ite 
held  at  Cornell  University  next 
month.  My  phone  call  to  him 
■went  for  naught.  Mr.  Brady  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  working  on 
a  revolutionary  concept ;  namely, 
Iwunce  flash  utilizing  a  portable 
ceiling  and  therefore  could  not 
make  the  trip.  He  would  l)e  a 
v’aluable  addition  to  our  sym¬ 
posium  i)anel  which  will  l)e  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject.  “Electro¬ 
genetics  of  Light  from  a  Station¬ 
ary  Source.” 

Your  a.ssi.stance  on  our  l)ehalf 
is  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Sol  Goldl)erg 
Director,  Vi.sual  Services 
Office  of  Public  Information 
Cornell  L’niversity 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Tell  Mr.  (ioldberg  the  last 
time  I  messetl  around  with  elec¬ 
trogenetics  of  light  from  a  sta¬ 
tionary  source,  /  almost  got  my¬ 
self  elect rocuted.  Sothing  doing! 

— Irving  Brady 

.My  nephew,  .Seymour  Daguer¬ 
re,  has  called  your  article  one 
of  the  “all-time  greats”  in  pho¬ 
tographic  writing.  He  dof*s,  how¬ 
ever,  call  to  your  attention  one 
unmentioned  article  in  the  Irving 
Brady  e(|uipment  kit,  namely  the 
Handy  I)andy  Univer.sal  Head 
Clamp.  This  article  contributes 
to  Brady’s  excellent  results  in 
two  ways;  one,  it  guarantees 
against  the  fluid  motion  type  of 


photography;  and  two,  it  gives 
the  subjects  expressions  that  are 
just  priceless. 

I  personally  know  one  bio- 
grajjhical  detail  of  Irving  Brady 
that  you  might  find  interesting. 
He  has  recently  sold  his  pair  of 
sneakers  and  has  gone  back  to 
spats  over  his  high-button  shoes. 

Hoople  should  lx*  proud  of 
Irving  Brady.  And  I  guess  we 
ourselves  ai'e  relieved  to  find 
that  Irving  Brady  is  alive  and 
well  functioning  in  Hoople. 
Harvey  Weber 
Director  of  Photography 
Newsday 

Garden  City,  Long  Island 

/  haven't  used  a  head  clamp 
since  I  started  using  a  plumb 
bob  three  years  ago.  I  can't 
stand  these  know-it-nlb Daguerre 
types. 

— Irving  Brady. 

In  our  line  of  business,  we 
often  run  into  situations  similar 
to  those  in  Hoople — award  cere¬ 
monies,  presentations  of  pins 
and  plaque.s — and  handling  these 


in  a  satisfactory  manner  is 
something  of  a  problem.  Getting 
anything  remotely  arty  into  our 
employee  magazines  has  always 
been  a  tremendous  challenge,  so 
we  were  completely  taken  with 
the  piece  of  white  cardlward 
suggestion. 

Judy  Turner, 

The  .\rlK)gust  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

I  will  be  in  Chicago  in  early 
October  to  accept  an  award  from 
the  United  Plaque  Makers  of 
America  (the  award  is  a  small 
plaque  mounted  on  a  larger 
plaque).  When  I'm  in  Chicago, 
I'll  {tersonally  stop  at  the  .\rbo- 
gttst  Company  and  give  Miss 
Turner  one  of  my  autographed 
hand-cut  pieces  of  white  card¬ 
board. 

— Irving  Brady 

Thanks  to  your  interview  with 
Irving  Brady,  all  of  our  re- 
p<irter-photogTaphers  have  asked 
for  raises.  They  said,  “We’re 
tired  of  not  I)eing  appreciated. 
We’ve  t»een  shooting  pictures 
this  way  (head-on.  large  groups, 
washed-out  faces,  Numl»er  .0 
flashbulFn?)  for  years.  How  come 
you  don’t  tell  us  how  good  we 
are,  like  E&P  tells  this  guy 
Brady?” 

That’s  why  I’m  leaving  to 
work  for  a  tv  station. 

Pete  Selkowe 

Keene  Evening  Sentinel 

Keene,  N.  H. 

P.S.  I’m  sending  you  the  bill 
for  the  plumb  lines. 


IRVING  BRADY — There  hai  been  great  reader  interest  in  what 
Irving  Brady  of  the  Hoople  (N.D.)  Advocate-Tribune  looks  like.  E&P's 
Don  Matey  went  to  Hoople  to  photograph  him  but  Brady  refused 
to  have  his  picture  taken.  Maley  was  forced  to  sketch  the  camera-shy 
news  photographer  as  best  he  could  remember  him  working. 


My  photo  techniques  are  per 
fectly  suited  for  television.  Get 
ting  30  people  in  a  picture  should 
completely  fill  up  the  screen 
and  look  like  a  production  num 
ber. 

— Irving  Brady 

You  quote  me  as  asking  if  Mr. 
Brady  would  lie  interested  in 
working  at  the  News-Journal  as 
chief  photographer.  This  was 
not  my  question.  1  asked  if  he 
would  consider  a  position  as  a 
photo  editor  for  in  this  phase  of 
photography  his  talents  could 
lie  Ix'tter  utilized. 

Too  many  photographers  to 
day  are  taking  pictures  that 
have  a  message  and  are  pleasing 
in  appearance  at  the  sacrifice  of 
faces.  As  a  result,  too  many 
photo  editors  are  using  this  type 
of  picture  and  not  demanding 
their  staff  produce  pictures 
with  more  people  in  them.  This 
is  bad  for  the  reprint  business. 

I  feel  certain  that  a  man  of 
Brady’s  talent  would  put  a  halt 
to  the  unplanned-unposed  pic 
ture  which  is  now  lieing  offered 
and  get  us  back  in  the  proper 
direction;  more  people  and  more 
names.  Too,  .Mr.  Brady  would 
certainly  lie  a  stickler  for  ac 
curate  left  to  right’s  and  to 
day’s  method  of  caption  writing 
would  l)e  corrected.  Names  are 
what  makes  the  pictui’e. 

Since  I  believe  your  article  to 
Im*  a  fore-runner  of  a  new  era  in 
photography,  I  just  wanted  to 
clarify  my  statement  and 
thoughts  on  the  matter. 

Tom  Keane, 

Photo  Editor 
The  News-Journal 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Keane  sounds  like  a  true 
Hoople!  It's  about  time  v'e  got 
back  to  good  photocaption  jour 
tialism!  .l.s  for  being  a  photo 
editor,  I  believe  the  best  kind  of 
photo  editor  is  the  neivspaper's 
circulation  manager.  The  C.  M. 
is  invaluable  in  telling  a  news 
photographer  where  the  most 
peoide  are  who  would  buy  extra 
copies  of  the  paper  if  their  pic¬ 
tures  were  in  the  paper.  On  the 
Hoople  Advocate-T  ribune,  we 
have  a  combination  circulation 
manager-picture  editor  who  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  our  high  per¬ 
centage  of  reprint  sales. 

— Irving  Brady. 

1  very  much  en  joyed  your  fea¬ 
ture  on  Irving  Brady.  I  believe 
1  !net  Brady  a  few  years  ago  in 
tln‘  Far  Ea.st. 

We  were  both  photographing 
the  -Angor  Wat  ruins  in  North¬ 
ern  Cambodia.  I  was  using  an 
.Asahi  Pentax  Spotmatic  with  a 
.‘I.">mm,  .AOmm  and  Ifl.'mim  and 
relying  heavily  on  filters  to  give 

(Continued  on  page  .‘58) 
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A  new  Mamiya  TLR 
with  not-so-revolutionary  improvements 


The  real  revolution  took  place  about  twelve  years  ago  when  Mamiya  brought 
lens  interchangeability  to  twin-lens  reflex  photography. 

After  that,  it  s  hard  to  call  any  improvement  revolutionary.  But  improve  we 
did.  bringing  greater  versatility,  greater  handling  ease  and  speed  than  twin-lens 
reflex  enthusiasts  have  ever  known  Latest  is  the  new  C220. 

Like  every  Mamiya  TLR  before  it,  the  C220  offers  complete  lens  interchange- 
ability.  Accepts  all  seven  focal  lengths,  from  55mm  wide  angle  to  250mm  tele¬ 
photo  And  has  provision  for  parallax  correction. 

It  also  accept  s  the  interchangeable  Mamiya  viewfinders.  All  five,  including 
the  new  Cds  Porrofinder,  first  thru-the-lens  meter  system  for  twin-lens  reflex. 

In  addition,  the  C220  offers  several  new,  very  practical  facilities 

It  handles  120  or  220  film  without  changing  backs.  You  simply  rotate  the 
pressure  plate,  and  preset  the  exposure  counter  for  12  or  24  exposures.  The 
film  transport  is  a  ratchet-wind  knob  with  fold-out  hand  crank  for  rapid  wind 
And  there  s  also  an  improved  easy-to-squeeze  shutter  release  control  and  a 
simplified  footage  scale. 

Other  C220  features  include  double  exposure  prevention  (with  intentional 
bypass)  plus  the  usual  Mamiya  extra-long  bellows  draw  which  lets  you  get 
closer  closeups  without  supplementary  equipment. 

See  the  new  Mamiya  C220  at  your  specialist  photo  dealer  this  week.  Price  is 
under  $219.50  with  80mm  f2  8  lens  ($130  less  lens).  Or  write  for  details. 

Mamiya  div./Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 

Garden  City,  New  York  11530.  IV13Illiy3 
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JOHN  J.  OMICINSKI  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
largest  newspaper  in  the  Gannett 
Group,  Omicinski,  27,  a  Syracuse 
University  journalism  graduate, 
served  as  assistant  city  editor  the 
past  year.  He  succeeds  Richard 
Dougherty,  who  is  now  assistant 
managing  editor. 


Staff  appointments 
on  Business  Week 

Michael  A.  Ruby  has  been 
named  assistant  cities  editor  of 
Business  Week.  Previously  he 
was  an  assistant  editor  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Week’s  Chicago  Bureau. 

Alex  Smith  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  in  the  St.  Louis 
news  bureau  of  Business  Week. 
He  has  been  a  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter. 

♦  ♦ 

Webster  T.  Gault,  Sunday 
editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant — named  an  editorial  writer. 
John  J.  Massaro,  state  editor — 
named  Sunday  editor.  Reid  Mac- 
Cluggage,  assistant  state  editor 
— appointed  state  editor. 

«  «  ♦ 

Matthew  W.  Beary,  news 
editor,  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register — retires  Sept.  1.  He 
joined  afternoon  daily’s  repor- 
torial  staff  in  1921. 


Irving  Brady 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


tone  and  depth  in  the  intense 
jungle  sun.  Brady  was  there  in 
the  early  morning  sun  with  a 
group  of  school  teachers  in  front 
of  the  Angor  Wat  itself  taking 
group  shots. 

I  marveled  at  his  unique  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  group — some 
fifty  teachers  in  five  rows  of  ten. 
His  equipment  was  extraordin¬ 
ary.  He  \yas  using  a  Brownie 
Starflash  with  a  sharp  .5.0  lens. 

Later  that  evening  Brady  took 
the  same  group  in  front  of  the 
Cambodian  Classical  Dance 
troupe  on  the  steps  of  the  Angor 
Wat  using  the  Starflash  with 
the  self  contained  flash  unit.  I 
spoke  briefly  with  Brady  about 


his  equipment  and  he  told  me 
that  he  has  always  gotten  ter¬ 
rific  snaps  with  his  stuff  and 
sees  no  need  for  the  expensive 
I)ut  on  that  I  was  carrying.  I 
didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but  it 
surely  must  have  been  Irv 
Brady.  What  a  pro! 

Irving  Brady  is  a  rare  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  photojournalism  in¬ 
dustry  needs  more  of  his  kind — 
enthusiastic  individuals  who 
aren’t  afraid  to  take  a  chance 
with  new  techniques  and  aren’t 
afraid  to  use  tried  true  and 
tested  equipment.  I  am  pleased 
that  E&P  has  the  courage  to 
support  the  new  “new”  breed 
of  photojournalist.  Bravo, 
gentlemen ! 

Thomas  P.  Cullen 

Provost,  the  Alumni  University 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  New’  York 
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That  wasn’t  me  in  front  of  the 
Angor  IPat.  That  was  my  older 
brother,  Avedon  Brady.  He’s  a 
top  freelancer. 

— Irving  Brady 

Hofjple’s  In’ing  Brady  is  the 
greatest  thing  since  Tiny  Tim! 
They  must  go  hand  in  hand  in 
their  respective  fields. 

Jim  Vestal 
Picture  Editor 
.Sacramento  Union 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Of  course  we  do!  Tiny  and  me 
graduated  together  fntm  Hoople 
High  School.  /  use  him  for  all 
my  fashion  photography. 

— Irving  Brady 
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Reitemeyer  Downes  Eddy  Fleming 


Hartford  Courant  appoints 
chairman,  other  executives 


Hartfdrd,  Conn. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  has  been  president 
and  publisher. 

Succeeding  Reitemeyer  as 
president  is  Edmund  W.  Downes, 
who  was  vicepresident,  treasurer 
and  business  manager.  Dow'nes 
also  was  elected  the  Courant’s 
chief  executive  officer. 

Bob  Eddy,  editor  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  was  elected 
editor  and  publisher. 

Martin  L.  Fleming,  assistant 
treasurer  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  succeeds  Downes  as  treas¬ 
urer.  He  will  retain  the  post  of 
assistant  secretary’, 

Reitemeyer,  who  is  70,  reaches 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  on 
May  1,  1969. 

After  graduating  from  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Reitemeyer  joined 
the  Courant  as  a  reporter.  He 
rose  to  assistant  city  editor, 
Sunday  editor,  city  editor  and 
executiv’e  vicepresident.  He  was 
elected  to  head  the  Courant  in 
1947. 

Reitemeyer  served  in  both 
world  wars.  During  World  War 
I  he  was  in  the  .Army  Tank 
Corps  under  the  then  Maj. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  a  colonel 
with  the  First  Army  and  East¬ 
ern  Defense  Command.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
the  .Army  Commendation  Ribbon. 

Reitemeyer  was  president  of 
the  Inter-.American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1964. 

Downes  Ijegan  his  career  in 
1939  as  an  office  boy  in  the  Cour¬ 
ant’s  circulation  department. 

He  was  named  controller  in 
1952,  treasurer  in  1959,  assistant 
.secretary  in  1961  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  in 
1962. 

Eddy  came  to  the  Courant  in 
1962  from  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  where  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  was  a  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  in  19.50  and 
1951  and  an  Ogden  Reid  Fellow 


in  1956  when  he  spent  eight 
months  in  Europe. 

During  World  War  II,  Eddy 
was  graduated  from  the  Army 
Military  Intelligence  Officer 
Candidate  School. 

Fleming  joined  the  Courant 
as  an  accountant  in  1956.  He 
was  named  chief  accountant  in 
1961  and  assistant  treasurer  in 
1966. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  E.  Danger — from  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  copy 
desk  to  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
Herald  as  an  assistant  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  personnel, 
recruitment  and  mechanics  of 
news  handling.  He  is  a  fomer 
managing  editor  of  the  Port 
Angeles  (Wash.)  Evening  News. 

*  If  * 

Donald  Morris — from  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  to  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  staff. 

#  * 

George  A.  Pawlaczyk,  for¬ 
mer  Army  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  in  Vietnam — to  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Sweet — from  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  publications  to  the 
copy  desk,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Ratliff,  City  Hall 
rei)oi-ter  for  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Journal — returned  to 
college  to  earn  a  degree  in 
engineering. 

«  «  ♦ 

.Arthur  J.  Snider,  Science 
Editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  received  a  citation  for 
distinguished  service  from  the 
.American  Podiatry  .Association. 

«  *  * 

Tho.mas  a.  LaRociielle  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News,  as  editorial  writer.  Pre- 
viou.sly  he  was  Columbus  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal. 
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Stapleford  will 
succeed  Nichols 
at  This  Week 

Fred  H.  Stapleford  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  This 
Week,  the  Sunday  newspaper 
supplement. 

According  to  Joseph  F.  Bond, 
executive  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  Crowell  Collier  and  Mac¬ 
millans’  Printing  and  Newspaper 
Supplements  Division,  Staple¬ 
ford  will  move  to  New  York 
and  assume  his  new  duties  on 
September  3.  He  replaces  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  Nichols,  who  will  become 
senior  consultant  on  This  Week’s 
book  program.  Ben  G.  Wright 
continues  as  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent. 

Stapleford  has  been  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
HMH  Publishing  Co.,  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Prior  to  joining  the  Hefner 
Playboy  organization  in  1966,  he 
was  for  13  years  associated  with 
Triangle  Publications,  serving 
in  various  capacities  including 
business  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

Nichols,  63,  was  This  Week’s 
editor  from  1943  to  1965.  He 
became  publisher  in  1955. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Crider,  labor-indus¬ 
try  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American — now  com¬ 
munity  development  aide  to  the 
mayor  of  Waterbury. 

*  «  * 

Gerald  D.  Palmer  has  been 
named  public  information  proj¬ 
ects  manager  at  Automatic  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  Northlake,  Ill. 
For  the  past  two  years,  he  had 
been  editor  of  the  company’s 
newspaper.  He  has  also  worked 
for  United  Press  International 
and  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Pust- 
Standard. 

* 

Shirley  Mi’lligan,  women’s 
editor,  Columbian,  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.  C.,  has  retired.  She 
is  succeeded  by  Ai  DREY  Pater¬ 
son,  formerly  with  the  Optimist, 
Ladner,  B.  C. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Wilson,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  president  of 
the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association,  was  made 
an  honorary  life  member  of  that 
association.  Wilson  entered 
newspaper  work  in  1914  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
\Uinaimo  Free  Press. 
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LOUIS  A.  WEIL  III,  who  has  been  an 
intern  on  several  oi  the  Federated 
group's  newspapers,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier  as  personnel  director.  He 
served  three  years  in  the  Navy  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  In¬ 
diana  in  1963. 

*  *  * 

Dean  Meador.s — named  city 
editor  of  the  Chanipaign-U rbana 
(Ill.)  Courier  upon  resigning 
fiom  the  AP  (^Iadison,  Wis.) 
Bureau. 

*  ♦  * 

Kim  R.  McMi’rray,  formerly 
a  reporter  with  the  Pasadena 
(Tex.)  News  Citizen — to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Bryson,  Lamar  State 
College  of  Technology  student, 
has  joined  the  Beaumont  Enter¬ 
prise,  as  copy  desk  trainee. 

«  «  « 

Donald  C.  Bvtz,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call  Chronicle  Newspapers  since 
1957,  has  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  Hess’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  in  Allentown.  He 
serv’ed  for  four  years  as  a  Navy 
aerial  photographer  in  French 
Morocco  and  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

*  *  * 

Francis  J.  O’Connor — named 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Hamden 
(Conn.)  Chronicle.  He  continues 
also  as  editor.  He  joined  the 
paper  as  a  reporter  in  1950. 

«  *  « 

Philip  J.  Doherty,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Waltham 
( .Mass.)  News  Tribune — now 
assistant  director  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington.  He  moved  from  a 
similar  post  at  Boston  College. 
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UPI  appoints  Gripp 
for  Scandinavia 

London 

Appointment  of  Douglas  A, 
Gripp  as  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  manager  for  Scandinavia 
was  announced  by  Roderick  W. 
Beaton,  UPI  vicepresident  and 
general  European  manager. 

At  the  same  time,  Ian  Wester- 
gren  was  named  news  editor  for 
Scandinavia.  Both  Gripp  and 
Westergren  have  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Stockholm. 

Gripp  is  from  Oregon  City, 
Oregon.  He  has  worked  for  UPI 
since  1957. 

Westergren  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  after  attending 
college  at  Almhult,  Sweden. 
He  joined  UPI  in  1963  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  two  years  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  London  office. 

*  «  « 

Bess  Bailey,  manager  of  Tor- 
rington  office  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican — to  the 
Tornngton  Register. 

*  «  * 

Morrey  Rokeach,  former 
New  York  Journal- American 
sports  promotion  director  and 
collegiate  sports  editor,  is  the 
new  publicity  director  of  the 
New  York  Nets  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Basketball  Association. 

«  *  « 

Martin  Dyckman  has  been 
named  public  affairs  director  for 
WJXT-Television  in  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida.  He  worked  at  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter  before  joining  the  WJXT 
news  staff  in  1967. 

*  «  « 

Jack  Backer,  an  associate 
professor  of  journalism  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Student  Publications 
at  Kansas  State  University,  has 
been  named  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Niles  (Mich.) 
Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 

Ever  heard  of  “Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous?’' 

:  If  you're  part  of  the  communications 
I  industry,  you're  considered  fair  game 
j  for  anyone  with  a  grievance,  real  or 
!  imagined.  >ou  can  he  sued  for  lihel. 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations.  But  if 
and  when  you  are.  there's  someone  to 
turn  to;  Your  Employers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  Ill's  kind  of  a  "Sitting 
Ducks  .Anonymous  flub"  for  those 
who'd  much  prefer  to  he  sitting  pretty.) 
To  join'.’  Simply  decide  on  the  amount 
you  could  atford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you...  we'll  cover  any  excess. 
Eor  details  and  rates,  write  to:  Dept.  .A. 

I  EMPLOYERS  REINSl  R.ANCE 
:  C'ORP.,  21  West  lOth,  Kansas  C  ity.  Mo. 

I  6410.^;  New  A'ork,  III  John;  San  Eran- 
cisco,  220  .Montgomery;  Chicago.  175 
W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  .14  Peachtree.  N.E. 


Gardner  Cowles  III 


‘Pat’  Cowles  heads 
Suffolk  Sun  company 

Gardner  (Pat)  Cowles  III, 
publisher  of  the  Suffolk  Sun,  has 
been  elected  to  the  additional 
post  of  president.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Marvin  C. 
Whatmore,  president  of  Cowles 
Communications  Inc.,  which  has 
published  the  newspaper  at  Deer 
Park,  Long  Island,  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1966,  through  a  subsidiary, 
Sufsun  Co. 

Prior  to  establishing  the  Su/- 
folk  Sun,  Cowles  was  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger  and  before  that, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun,  and  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  News-Trib¬ 
une. 
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I^WOI  T  AND  DESIGN 


Fitting  the  campus  mood 


The  SpccTi^uM 


TtMnji  rtinrh 


Two  stwlents  wi  tcrvo  on  Uwvortilv 
Coley  Cwncutun  PtoMmg  Com 


(Dsljkosf)  -~- 

abUaiuf-Citan 


SDS  to  look  rocognition 
Qt  SGI  mooting  tonight 


Bv  HoM'ard  B.  Tavlor 


space  is  slugged  in  above  heads,  between  lines  of  heads, 
between  heads  and  leads,  above  by-lines,  between  by-line 
and  credit  line  and  between  credit  line  and  lead. 

Subheads  run  flush  left.  It  would  be  better  to  center 
them.  A  one-line  head  looks  better  centered. 


Some  college  newspapers  look  more  professional  than 
the  professionals. 

Mo.^st  of  the  publications  are  surprisingly  well  done. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  Advance-Titan,  an  offset  weekly 
|)roduced  by  journalism  students  at  Wisconsin  State 
University,  Oshkosh. 

A  necessary  element  in  functional,  lively  design  is 
change  of  pace  from  issue  to  issue.  That  is,  an  overall 
format  is  adopted.  Then,  makeup  is  varied  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  format. 

Variation  must  not  be  so  radical  that  the  identity  of 
the  newspaper  is  wiped  out.  But  yesterday’s  edition  and 
today’s  edition  shouldn’t  lie  look-alikes. 

We  find  that  variation  in  the  Advance-Titan. 

What’s  more,  this  little  paper  makes  lavish  use  of  color. 
A  picture-story  in  color  frequently  is  .splashed  across  the 
center  truck. 

O.  yes.  Lest  we  forget.  Look  at  those  all-down 
headlines! 


The  Phoenix  arose  offset  from  the  Gater’s  ashes  at  San 
Francisco  State  College.  .\s  was  the  Gater,  Phoenix  is 
the  laboratory  product  of  the  college  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  switch  to  the  six-column  format  was  made  la.st 
February.  An  incomparable  improvement,  this  new  look. 
Phoenix  has  a  clean  and  sparkling  easy-to-read  format. 
Ten-point  body  type  invites  the  eye.  It  is  13  picas  wdde 
with  one  pica  and  three  points  of  white  space  between 
columns. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  squirt  in  white  space  above 
heads,  between  lines  of  heads,  l)etween  heads  and  leads 
and  bebveen  by-lines  and  leads.  Cutoffs  are  sunk. 

All  elements  form  rectangles.  Nothing  zig-zags.  The 
emphasis  is  horizontal,  from  left  to  right.  Thus  each 
package  retains  its  physical  and  optical  identity. 


•  Most  college  newspapers  are  tabloids,  many  now  in  offset. 

Of  these,  in  case  datelines  aren’t  legible  in  reproduction, 
Cumpufi  is  from  the  University  of  Maine  in  Orono;  the 
Speefniin  from  State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo, 
and  Contraband  from  McNeese  State  College,  Lake  Charles, 


.All  are  bright  and  readable.  .All  are  laid  out  with  an 
eye  for  harmony. 

Contiaband’s  use  of  a  big  piece  of  art  and  then  nothing 
but  summaries  with  reference-lines  to  inside  stories  is  a 
striking  t<H‘hnique.  Whether  it  should  l>e  used  every  issue 
is  something  else  again.  But  it’s  an  eye-grabbing  change 
of  pace. 

Campus  sticks  to  traditional  tab  makeup  and  does  it 
well.  Some  points:  The  main  head  in  the  Satchmo  combina¬ 
tion  should  l)e  indented  at  least  two  picas  on  the  left.  The 
idea:  To  put  white  space  on  the  right  of  the  kicker  and 
on  the  left  of  the  main  head. 

Chunks  of  boldface  body  type  form  tyjje  breakers,  but 
the  bumjis  muddy  the  page. 

Side  heads  on  captions,  instead  of  overlines,  are  func¬ 
tional  devices  yielding  air>'  white  space.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea,  however,  to  shove  the  captions  a  pica  or  so 
to  the  left. 

Too  bad  the  Spectrum  art  in  upper  right  wasn’t 
deeper.  Deeper  art  in  that  position  would  avoid  the  near¬ 
bump  of  the  two  spread  heads. 

The  Spectrum  nameplate  is  open  and  airy.  Ample 


(Sf  fniktimt 


Cthmuii  ts'  ¥0i<t 


ImA  t$  ktmmt 


SntH  %ptak% 
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(Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  new.spaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 
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Patterson,  Tobin 
in  top  SR  posts 

William  D.  Patterson  has 
been  appointed  publisher  of 
Saturday  Review,  published  by 
the  McCall  Corporation.  Associ¬ 
ate  publisher  since  1951,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  late  J.  R.  (Jack) 
Cominsky. 

Richard  L.  Tobin,  who  joined 
Saturday  Review  in  1960  as 
communications  editor,  has  been 
appointed  associate  publisher. 
He  had  serv'ed  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  since  1961. 

Patterson  l>egan  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  in  New’  York  in  1932. 
He  worked  as  a  newspaperman 
in  the  field  of  national  news  and 
public  affairs  and  an  Associated 
Press  reporter  specializing  in 
foreign  affairs.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  overseas  w’ith 
the  Office  of  War  Information 
and  other  wartime  agencies.  He 
was  assistant  to  the  American 
.Ambassador  in  Madrid  in  1942, 
and  assistant  director  of  OWI 
London  in  1943-44. 

Tobin,  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Ring  Lardner,  began  his  career 
on  his  father’s  newspaper  in 
Niles,  Mich.,  and  was  managing 
editor  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Daily.  The  day  after 
graduation  he  began  work  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
where  he  seiwed  for  24  years. 

From  1936  to  1942  he  was 
assistant  city  editor  and  in  1942 
lie  was  assigned  to  begin  a  radio 
news  department.  From  1953  to 
1955  as  director  of  public  affairs, 
he  ran  the  Herald  Tribune 

Forum.  He  served  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  National 
Citizens  for  Eisenhower  in  1955- 
56. 

*  *  * 

George  R.  Dent,  assistant 

financial  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  retired 
after  45  years  with  the  paper. 
At  one  time  he  was  Sunday 

magazine  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Gingell — from  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Simcoe  (Ont.)  Reformer,  to 
copy  desk,  Chicago's  American. 
He’s  a  former  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

*  *  « 

John  Pound,  the  “One  Pound 
of  Cocoa”  columnist  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Evening  Tribune — retired  after 
55  years  as  printer  and  writer. 


WILLIAM  J.  DEMPSEY,  Jamestown 
(N.Y.),  Post-Journal  telegraph  editor, 
has  been  named  editor-manager  ot 
the  Point  Pleasant  (W.Va.)  Register 
in  the  Ogden  group.  He  joined  the 
Post  Journal  Feb.  3,  1947,  from  the 
Oneida  (N.Y.)  Daily  Dispatch  where 
he  was  a  member  of  its  editorial  staff. 
He  previously  served  three  years  as 
advertising  and  circulation  manager 
of  the  Oneida  Democrat  Union,  a 
weekly. 


LPI  bureau  manager 

Dallas 

Appointment  of  Michael  0. 
Wester  as  manager  of  the 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  C.  Payette, 
Southwest  Division  manager. 
Wester  succeeds  Tommie  Geddie, 
who  has  been  reassigned  to  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  at  Dallas.  A 
native  of  Lubbock,  Wester  joined 
UPI  at  Oklahoma  City  in  1966 
after  working  for  the  Houston 
Post,  San  Antonio  Express, 
.Abilene  Reporter-News  and  the 
Orange  Leader. 

«  *  * 

David  Schulz,  a  former  AP 
staffer  (New  York  sports  desk 
and  Charleston,  W.  Va.  bureau) 
— managing  editor  of  the  Vil¬ 
lager,  Greenwich  Village  weekly. 
*  *  « 

Richard  Hanson,  formerly 
production  manager — now  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  news¬ 
paper  proiluction  for  the  Sun 
Newspapers  of  Bloomington, 
Minn. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  A.  Cass,  a  former 
Main  Line  Times  reporter — now 
managing  editor  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  published  by  the  Chilton  Co. 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

Sets  of  reprints  of  the  first  52  articles  on  Layout  & 
Design  are  available.  The  price:  $2  per  set  postpaid. 
Send  order,  with  check,  to  Layout  &  Design,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


AN  EDITOR  SPE.4KS  TO  EDITORS 


CtuHirK- 

Editor 


Piggyback: 

Is  it  a  Panacea? 


No.  Those  of  you  who  have 
been  following  this  series 
know  that  I  am  not  usually 
that  blunt.  But  there  is  so 
much  editorial  “expertise” 
suggesting  that  more  trailers 
on  flat  cars  automatically 
means  fewer  of  them  on  the 
highways,  that  it  is  time  for 
a  closer  look. 

Pig^’back  does  indeed 
promise  some  advantages.  On 
some  specific  long-haul  runs 
there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  it  already  going  on.  Sure¬ 
ly  enough  to  test  a  variety 
of  transportation  theories, 
including  the  idea  that  it  will 
remove  trucks  from  the  high¬ 
ways. 

But  has  it?  Let’s  look  at 
a  few  facts. 

Piggj’back  has  been  gprow’- 
ing  at  a  healthy  rate.  Yet 
behind  that  growth  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  decrease  in  boxcars. 
During  the  year  1967  the 
combined  Penn-Central  Rail¬ 
road,  for  instance,  added  104 
flat  cars  and  160  “rack”  cars 
(mostly  for  automobiles). 
But  it  had  a  net  loss  of  5246 
boxcars ! 

Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  Penn-Central’s  less-than- 
carload  loadings  now  repre¬ 


sent  only  .0190  of  its  total 
freight,  these  figures  give  a 
pretty  good  clue  as  to  where 
most  of  the  pigg>’back  loads 
are  coming  from.  Not  from 
highways,  but  from  railroad 
boxcars. 

Total  truck  tonnage  is  up 
and  the  trucking  industry  re¬ 
flects  uninterrupted  growth. 
So  obviously,  piggyteck  is 
absorbing  a  pretty  small 
part  of  transportation’s  over¬ 
all  growth  and  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  high¬ 
way  use. 

Do  you  wonder  why?  Each 
transport  mode  has  inherent 
characteristics.  But  fast  de¬ 
pendable  ser\’ice  for  mixed 
loads  is  not  a  prime  railroad 
asset  and  pigg>’back  doesn’t 
alter  the  fact.  Shippers  still 
want  the  door-to-door  service 
and  reliable  schedules  which 
only  trucks  can  deliver. 

That,  incidentally,  is  why 
truck  industry  growth  con¬ 
tinues. 

Remember,  too,  that  piggy¬ 
back  has  nothing  w’hatever 
to  do  W’ith  the  local  truck 
activity.  Yet  that  is  where 
(unhappily)  the  real  traffic 
congestions  show  up. 


Member  of 


American  Trucking  Industry 
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INTERN  STAFF — The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in  Norfolk  have 
their  largest  staff  of  Interns  for  the  summer  of  1968.  They  are  shown 
here  after  attending  Publisher  Frank  Batten's  annual  intern  luncheon. 
They  Include:  From  left:  Harry  Williams,  Lincoln  University;  John 
Levin,  Missouri;  Robert  Martin,  Columbia;  Kenneth  Wright,  Norfolk 
State  College;  Betty  Ann  Warwick,  Richmond  Professional  Institute; 


Dale  Howard,  Old  Dominion  College;  Betsy  Krome,  Randolph- 
Macon;  John  Oppert,  Old  Dominion;  Larry  Needham,  Norfolk  State; 
Rebecca  Taylor,  Stephens;  James  Strickland,  Old  Dominion;  Milton 
Turner,  Norfolk  State;  Donald  Harvey,  Virginia;  Weldon  Bradshaw, 
Richmond;  Andrew  James,  Howard;  John  Pruitt,  Old  Dominion. 


Three  newspaper  writers 
given  Theta  Sig’s  salute 


Chicago 

Three  journalists  and  an 
author  received  Theta  Sigma 
Phi’s  top  award  —  National 
Headliner  for  1968 — at  the 
organization’s  annual  meeting 
here  August  1.1-18. 

The  Awards  were  presented 
by  Theta  Sig's  i)resident,  Eliza- 
l>eth  Goodland,  Los  Angeles,  to 
the  following: 

Jane  Kesner,  Ardmore,  Los 
Angeles; 

Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Chicago; 

Margaret  Stephenson  Moore, 
Indianapolis; 

Helen  Matheson  Rupp,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Ardmore  is  an  author 
and  non-fiction  article  writer. 
Her  latest  l)CK)k — “To  Love  Is 
To  Listen’’ — was  published  by 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  in  Septem- 
lier  of  1967. 

Miss  Geyer  is  a  foreign  corre- 
sjjondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Keu's. 

For  the  past  three  years,  she 
has  l)een  covering  Latin  America 
and,  more  recently,  Russia  and 
other  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Miss  Geyer  talks  to  the  people 
(she  speaks  Spanish  and  Ger¬ 
man  fluently  and  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  Russian  and  Portu¬ 
gese). 

A  19.'>6  graduate  from  the 


Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University,  Miss 
Geyer  received  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  and  studied  for  a 
year  at  the  Univesity  of  Vienna. 
Then  in  1968,  she  accepted  a  job 
on  a  community  newspaper,  the 
Sotifhtown  Economist,  and  wrote 
free-lance  articles,  primarily  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

She  joined  the  Daily  News  in 
1959  as  a  society  reporter,  then 
was  moved  to  the  city  desk  in 
1960. 

Margaret  Moore  is  Indian¬ 
apolis’  one-woman  police  auxil¬ 
iary.  A  meml)er  of  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  &  News,  her  crime¬ 
fighting  weapons  are  both  the 
newspaper  and  a  volunteer  com¬ 
munity  organization  —  Anti- 
Crime  Crusade — sparked  by  the 
newspaper  in  1962  and  headed 
by  Mrs.  Moore  for  six  years. 

The  organization  was  started 
following  the  fatal  injury  of  a 
90-year-old  retired  school  teacher 
by  a  teenager.  Its  work  to  com¬ 
bat  crime  in  Indianapolis,  in¬ 
cluding  getting  2,000  dropouts 
back  in  school,  has  been  done 
without  tax  funds. 

Mrs.  Moore’s  journalistic  as- 
.'sociation  with  crime  began  in 
the  19.30’s.  Soon  after  she  be¬ 
came  the  youngest  city  editor 


(21)  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Indiana  (the  Logansport  Press) , 
Margaret  Moore  handled  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ping. 

She  and  her  husband,  Everett 
L.  Moore  (deceased),  purchased 
and  began  operating  the  weekly 
Mooresville  Titnes  in  1933  and 
immediately  Mrs.  Moore  was 
on  another  major  crime  cover¬ 
age.  A  hometown  boy,  John  Dil- 
linger,  broke  out  of  jail  in  Lima, 
Ohio.  For  nearly  two  years, 
Margaret  Moore  covered  the 
Dillinger  story  for  her  own 
paper  and  wire  services. 

A  widow  since  1952,  and  a 
full-time  career  woman,  she  was 
selected  as  “Indiana  Mother  of 
the  Year”  in  1965. 

Her  two  daughters  are  both 
Indiana  University  graduates 
and  former  teachers.  One,  Mrs. 
David  D.  Long,  is  the  wife  of 
the  vicepresident  of  MacMurray 
College.  The  other,  Mrs.  M. 
Stanton  Evans,  is  the  wife  of 
the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News. 

Helen  Rupp  is  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal.  She  joined  the 
paper  in  1942  and  worked  up 
through  “the  ranks” — assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  copyreader,  news 
editor,  Sunday  editor.  She  is  also 
a  part-time  teacher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism  as  lecturer  and 
teacher  of  Reporting  and  Edit¬ 
ing. 


Particular  acclaim  has  come 
to  her  during  the  past  year  for 
articles  and  lectures  resulting 
from  trips  to  Russia,  Africa,  the 
South  Pacific;  and  from  a  con¬ 
troversial  article  for  the  Rotar- 
ian  Magazine  on  atomic  power 
plants  which  created  quite  a 
stir  in  both  engineering  and 
political  circles. 

• 

IP  Sales  Co.  makes 
changes  in  the  South 

R.  C.  Neely,  president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
following  promotions  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  September  1: 

Samuel  F.  Stringfellow — to 
vicepresident.  Southeastern  Di¬ 
vision,  Atlanta.  Stringfellow 
has  been  in  its  New  York  office 
and  has  served  as  assistant  sales 
manager  of  that  division.  In 
Atlanta  he  succeeds  G.  B.  De- 
Lashmet,  who  has  become  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Clarendon 
Paper  Sales  Co. 

James  R.  Tisdale — to  assist¬ 
ant  sales  manager.  Eastern  Di¬ 
vision,  in  New  York  succeeding 
Stringfellow. 

International  is  creating  a 
new  full  division  for  the  South¬ 
west  with  headquarters  in  Dal¬ 
las.  George  H.  Murphy  Jr.,  will 
become  Southwestern  represen¬ 
tative.  He  worked  in  Boston  and 
Atlanta  before  moving  to  Dal¬ 
las. 
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Overtime  a  bargain? 
here’s  how  it  figures 


If  someone  told  you  that  over¬ 
time  can  be  a  bargain  at  time- 
and-a-half  pay,  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it? 

The  way  Thomas  F.  Billings 
figures  it,  the  overtime  hour  is 
the  most  economical  hour  of 
work  you  can  buy.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so,  he  says,  if  the  over¬ 
time  is  paid  for  with  compensa¬ 
tory  time  and  one  way  to  do 
this  is  to  change  to  a  Friday-to- 
Friday  payroll  week. 

Billings,  who  is  controller  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  explains 
his  system  of  taking  advantage 
of  overtime  in  an  article  for  the 
Newspaper  Controller,  the  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  Newspaper  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers. 

Many  newspapers,  says  Bill¬ 
ings,  regard  the  “normal  work 
week”  as  running  from  Monday 
through  Friday,  while  their 
“payroll  week”  runs  from  Mon¬ 
day  through  Sunday.  Overtime 
results  when  workers  are  called 
in  on  Saturday  to  level  off  the 
workload. 


a  Monday-Friday  work  week  but 
the  payroll  week  begins  (and 
ends)  at  5  p.m.  on  Friday, 
which  puts  the  extra  shifts  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  week.  The  wage- 
hour  law  requires  that  com¬ 
pensatory  time  off  be  given  in 
the  same  “week”  as  the  over¬ 
time  but,  Billings  points  out,  the 
law  permits  the  employer  to  de¬ 
fine  his  own  payroll  week. 

While  some  employes  prefer 
overtime  money,  Billings  has 
found  that  a  three-day  weekend 
becomes  appealing  —  and  it’s 
legal. 

“A  certain  amount  of  over¬ 
time,”  he  continues,  “is  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  thing,  even  when  it 
must  be  paid  for.  It  is  doubly 
advantageous  when  it  can  be 
paid  for  with  otherwise  idle 
time. 

Even  when  overtime  must  be 
paid  for  in  cash,  it  can  be  a  bar¬ 
gain.  In  the  first  place,  it  doesn’t 
cost  50%  extra,  as  many  people 
believe.  The  actual  cost  of  a 
straight-time  hour  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  100%  shown  as 


The  Copley  papers  now  have  gross  earning.' 


According  to  Billings,  payroll 
taxes,  insurance  and  various 
fringe  benefits  add  anywhere 
from  20  to  35%  to  straight-time 
costs,  but  they  rarely  apply  to 
overtime.  The  real  premium  for 
overtime  shrinks  to  somewhere 
between  15  and  30%,  rather 
than  50%. 

“But  that  isn’t  all,”  Billings 
advises.  Each  added  employe  cre¬ 
ates  a  whole  set  of  additional 
costs — coffee  breaks,  floor  space, 
desk  and  chair,  training  ex¬ 
pense,  etc.  In  the  end,  he  figures, 
the  total  cost  of  a  straight-time 
hour  turns  out  to  be  137  to 


Fisher  buys  weeklies 
in  Northern  Ohio 

Zanesville,  O. 

Douglas  C.  Fisher,  who 
started  out  as  a  printer’s  devil 
on  the  Dodge  City  Globe  in  1943, 
is  now  the  owner-publisher  of 
three  weekly  newspapers  in 
Ohio. 

Fisher  bought  the  Putnam 
County  Vidette,  the  Liberty 
Press  and  the  North  Baltimore 
News,  all  in  northern  Ohio  com¬ 
munities,  from  W.  0.  Littick  of 
Zanesville.  He  is  publishing 
them,  and  a  county-wide  shop¬ 
per,  in  a  printing  plant  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  Grove.  For  eight  years 
Fisher  had  worked  for  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 


150%  of  straight-time  rate,  and 
it  may  be  considerably  more.  In 
contrast,  an  overtime  hour  costs 
just  about  the  150%  it  appears 
to  cost. 

All  this,  Billings  cautions,  is 
predicated  on  the  real  need  for 
the  extra  hour  of  work — not 
just  to  make  up  for  inefficient 
use  of  straight-time  hours. 

• 

Kuhns  group  joins 
with  Wolf  and  Co. 

M.  S.  Kuhns,  Lingley  &  Sin¬ 
clair,  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ants,  with  offices  in  Mineola, 
New  York  and  Chicago  merged 
with  Wolf  and  Company,  Certi¬ 
fied  Public  Accountants,  with 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  11  other  cities. 

Joining  Wolf  ami  Company 
are  William  M.  Layman,  Robert 
F.  Bonagura,  William  J.  Seif, 
Clarence  W.  Hobbs  and  Francis 
Hannon.  James  MacLeish,  Chi¬ 
cago  chief  of  staff,  continues  in 
Wolf  and  Company  with  the 
same  responsibilities  for  the 
Kuhns  clientele.  Joseph  G. 
Terry  is  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Division  of  Wolf  and 
Company. 

New  York  offices,  one  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  another  in  Mineola, 
are  under  the  management  of 
Robert  F.  Bonagura,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  Kuhns  organi¬ 
zation. 


Now  you  can  get  folder-to-dock  high-speed  newspaper 
handling  equipment  from  a  single  manufacturer. 


STA-HI  MAILROOM  SYSTEMS. 


Sta-Hi  Control  Consoles 
designed  specifically 
to  fit  your  particular 
mailroom.  Get  any 
degree  of  automation 
desired  up  to  and 
including  a  single 
Control  Console  for  all 
mailroom  operations. 


Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  pro¬ 
duces  up  to  60  variable 
sized  bundles  a  minute.  Jam- 
free  operation  eliminates 
press  stopping.  Vari-Count 
Systems/ 251  provide  odd- 
count  programming  with 
Manual  Keyboard,  Tape 
Reader  or  Card  Reader. 


Sta-Hi  adjust¬ 
able  height 
Truck  Loaders. 
Gravity  or 
power  belt. 
Automatic  1 

deflectors.  | 

Air  or  hydraulic 
powered. 


1. 

5L 


Sta-Hi  Bundle  Chutes 
provide  controlled  i 

speed  of  descent  I 

with  less  chance 
of  bundle  damage. 


Sta-Hi  Roller  Flight  and 
Belt  Conveyors  transport 
bundles  at  optimum 
speed  for  maximum 
stability. 


Sta-Hi  Fas-Ti  30  ties 
up  to  30  bundles  a  minute 
using  non-metallic  twine. 
Fast,  dependable,  safe. 


Whatever  your  mailroom  requirements,  from 
a  single  piece  of  equipment  to  a  completely 
new  mailroom  operation,  Sta-Hi  is  able 


work  with  you  from  original  plant  layout  through  to  equipment 
installation  and  start-up.  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Systems  are 
available  with  the  particular  degree  of  automation  you  need. 


to  offer  you  single  source  buying  and  service,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  sophisticated.  Give  your  Sta-Hi 
Our  experienced  mailroom  engineers  will  Regional  Manager  a  call.  You'll  find  he  talks  your  language. 

STA-HI  CORPORATION  2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92663  (714)  833-1000 
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Ex-newspaper  people 
write  PR  clip  sheet 

By  NeMtoii  H.  Fulhri»lit 


Hard  up  for  an  idea? 

Or  more  to  the  point,  how  do 
the  apencies  that  supply  editors 
with  clip  sheets  pet  ideas  for  all 
those  interestinp  little  para- 
praphs  that  come  in  so  handy  to 
plup  holes  at  the  bottom  of  a 
pape? 

Need  an  item,  they  come  up 
with  it. 

Crisply  written  and  just  the 
ripht  lenpth,  apency  filler  can 
sometimes  add  spice  and  zest  to 
the  columns  of  a  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper.  These  little  para- 
praphs  tell  people  thinps  they 
didn’t  know  l)efore.  Or  had  never 
thoupht  aUmt.  .\nd  they  plup  a 
hole  handy  as  a  poc-ket  on  a 
shirt.  Which  is  an  idea — Who 
put  the  first  i)ocket  on  a  shirt, 
and  why? 

There  is  a  mind  at  work  l)e- 
hind  this  sort  of  thinp.  Peoj)le 
do  it.  But  who?  Who  are  they, 
and  how  do  they  work? 

The  who  liehind  a  clip  sheet 
that  serves  women  editors  of 
10,700  daily  and  weekly  news- 
l)apers  across  the  count i‘y  is  Liz 
Goyak,  editor  of  “Idea  Power” 
mailed  five  times  a  year — each 
.season  and  at  Christmas — from 
the  Chicapo  office  of  Daniel  J. 
Edelman  and  .Associates,  a  i)ub- 
lic  relations  firm. 

Liz,  as  everylnxly  calls  her,  is 
a  former  peneral  assipnment 
reporter  for  the  Chirnffo  Trib¬ 
une,  and  U'fore  that  was  a  for- 
eipn  correspondent  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  She  has 
been  editor  of  the  Edelman  clip 
sheet  since  19r>2,  takinp  over 
from  jjredecessors  who  had 
seized  on  the  idea  as  a  medium 
for  pettinp  a  client’s  product 
mentioned  in  a  paper. 

C.risp  and  lean 

Liz  expanded  and  made  it 
into  an  informative,  interestinp 
idea  sheet.  P'or  instance,  it 
planted  the  perm  for  at  least  10 
stories  in  a  special  Christmas 
pift  puide  published  last  year  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  Sews. 

“I  try  to  write  it  crisp  and 
lean,”  she  said,  “for  space  that 
will  hold  only  a  few  words.” 

How  she  pets  her  ideas  is 
moi-e  of  an  apency  story.  Word 
po«-s  out  for  Edelman  people  to 
submit  ideas  for  the  clip  sheet. 
Letters  had  just  pone  out,  re- 
mindinp  all  account  executives 
that  they  had  until  Aupust  20  to 
pet  in  their  ideas  for  the  fall 
production,  which  will  feature 
the  new  fashions.  Anythinp  that 
sounded  fresh  and  interestinp 
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about  apparel,  how  to  wear  it, 
how  to  clean  it,  how  to  do  any¬ 
thinp  at  all  with  it,  was  wel¬ 
comed.  A  manufacturer  with  a 
product  on  the  market  that  con¬ 
tributed  anythinp  in  this  line 
would  likely  see  mention  of  his 
brand  name  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers. 

“I  supervise  and  keep  it  fresh 
and  interestinp,  or  try  to,”  Liz 
said.  “But  I  am  dependent  on 
the  staff  for  most  of  the  ideas. 
They  are  out — they  know  what 
our  people  are  doinp.  If  they 
tell  me  about  it,  I  can  tell  the 
l)ublic  in  a  way  that  will  j)lease 
the  editors.” 

Dan  Edelman,  a  sports  writer 
l)efore  World  War  II  with  the 
Pouphkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  News- 
l)apeis,  “was  the  one  who 
thoupht  up  the  idea  for  a  clip 
sheet  that  would  pive  interestinp 
new  market  ideas,”  said  Koln'rt 
J.  Stone,  executive  vicejiresident 
in  charpe  of  the  apency’s  New 
York  City  office. 


Stone  was  an  editor  at 
Pouphkeepsie  when  Edelman 
was  writinp  sports  there.  Edel¬ 
man  served  in  military  intelli- 
pence  durinp  World  War  II,  and 
after  the  war  worked  for  CBS. 
He  opened  his  public  relations 
apency  15  years  apo  in  Chicapo, 
and  now  has  branch  offices  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los 
.Anpeles,  and  Washinpton. 

“Edelman  always  did  have  a 
nose  for  news,”  Stone  said,  “and 
could  spot  an  idea  and  tell  if  it 
had  any  bounce  in  it.  He  started 
the  clip  sheet,  and  Liz  has  taken 
it  on  to  bipper  and  Ix'tter 
thinps.” 

Ruffles,  for  instance,  the  new 
fashions:  how  would  you  po 
about  ironinp  a  ruffle? 

The  way  Liz  explained  it  re¬ 
cently,  you  iron  a  ruffle  first, 
then  the  body  of  the  parment. 
Finally,  you  never  iron  the 
patheiinps,  but  only  point  the 
nose  of  the  iron  into  them,  from 
below. 

It  was  educational  to  learn 
that  younp  women  iron  their 
own  ruffles.  Stone  said  more  of 
them  do  it  than  you  would  sup- 
po.se.  “These  days,”  he  said, 
“who  could  they  hire  to  do  it  for 
them?” 

New  styles  do  brinp  problems. 


The  pimmick  in  the  advice  on 
ironinp  was  “Mapic  spray 
sizinp,”  which  would  make  the 
task  easier. 

Edelman  clients  publicize  their 
products  and  sendees  this  way. 
The  cost  is  minimal  and  the 
result  is  puaranteed  to  be  good. 
At  least,  this  was  the  way  one 
company  uses  the  clip  sheet 
idea,  which  left  danplinp  the 
(luestion  of  shirt  pockets.  Who 
started  putting  pockets  on  the 
shirts?  Stone  promised  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  in  an  early 
edition. 

“We  like  to  sit  down,”  he  said, 
“and  talk  about  these  things. 
You  can  come  up  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  ideas.” 

Glover  sells  share 
ill  daily  to  DeVries 

Uriah,  Calif. 

M.  D.  Glover,  Vkiah  Daily 
Journal  publisher,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  part  of  his 
interest  in  Mendocino  Publishing 
Company  to  Dean  DeVries. 

DeVries  was  named  peneral 
manager  of  the  Journal  May  7, 
1968.  With  his  stock  purchase 
DeVries  has  also  lieen  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  and 
named  vicepresident. 


BUSING — Gannett  Newspapers  In  Rochester,  N.Y., 
have  provided  a  four-hour  orientation  bus  tour  of  the 
city  for  recent  additions  to  the  news  staff  (interns  and 
new  reporters  alike)  of  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  the  Times-Union.  In  this  group  are,  from  left: 

Front  Row — Judy  Haverfield  (U.  of  Mo.),  Mary  Anne 
Ramer  (Syracuse  U.),  Mary  Ann  Eggers  (U.  of  Mo.), 

Joan  Mancuso  (Rosary  Hill),  Carol  DiFalco  (CCNY), 

Chris  Svare  (N.  Dakota)  and  Cynthia  Smith  (Ohio); 
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Second  Row — Kevin  Donovan  (St.  Bonaventure),  Mike 
Power  (U.  of  Fla.),  Marshall  Tanick  (Minnesota), 
James  Merchant  (S.  Dakota),  Allan  Smith  (U.  of  So. 
Fla.)  and  Beverly  Twitchell  (Michigan  State);  Back 
Row — Tour  directors  Norris  W.  Vagg  and  Bill  Beeney, 
Larry  Bump  (Ohio  Wesleyan),  Dan  Lovely  (North¬ 
western),  Jan  Shaffer  (Fort  Hayes  State)  and  Warren 
Leary  (Nebraska). 
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SYNDICATE  FEATURES 


Best  trick:  putting 
‘Mr.  Magic’  together 

Bv  Don  >lalev 


John  P.  Roche 


Aide  to  Johnson 
to  write  column 
of  liberal  views 

John  P.  Roche,  special  con¬ 
sultant  to  President  Johnson  for 
two  years,  is  leaving  the  White 
House  and  will  write  a  three- 
times-a-week  column  of  political 
commentary  titled,  “A  Word 
Edgewise  .  .  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

"Mr.  Roche’s  signing,”  said 
KFS  president  Frank  C.  Mc- 
Learn,  “is  the  result  of  a  long 
search  for  a  writer  who  could 
present  the  liberal  view  with  the 
same  zest,  authority  and  fierce 
independence  with  which  Bill 
Buckley  represents  the  right.” 

Roche  is  a  former  chairman 
of  .Americans  for  Democratic 
.Action  and  the  author  of  a  dozen 
books  on  political  thought,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  history.  While 
.serving  in  the  White  House,  he 
has  Ijeen  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Brandeis  University  where 
he  is  Professor  of  Labor  and 
Social  Thought.  Formerly  he 
was  Dean  of  Faculty  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Poli¬ 
tical  Science.  Earlier  he  taught 
at  Haverford  College  and  was 
consultant  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  He 
has  an  .A.  B.  degree  from  Hofs- 
tra  College  and  his  M.  A.  and 
Ph.  1).  from  Cornell  University. 

His  study  of  civil  lil)erties, 
“The  Quest  for  the  Dream” 
(Macmillan),  claimed  national 
attention  in  hard  cover  and  has 
just  been  issued  as  a  paperback 
(Quadrangle  Books).  “Shadow 
and  Substance”  was  a  collection 
of  his  essays  on  the  theory  and 
structure  of  politics;  and  his 
“Courts  and  Rights”  (Random 
House) ,  reals  with  the  American 
Judiciary  in  action. 

Dr.  Roche  will  do  commentary 
at  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company  radio 
and  television  stations. 


In  Chicago,  the  principal  of 
Rogers  elementary  school  sits 
down  at  his  desk  and  writes: 

•  Carefully  bend  five  wooden 
toothpicks  into  V’s,  like  this. 
Do  not  break  them  in  two. 

•  On  a  dry  plate,  arrange  the 
V’s  in  a  circle,  like  this. 

•  Then  put  your  finger  into 
a  glass  of  water.  Let  a  few 
drops  fall  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  circle.  The  water  must  touch 
the  bent  part  of  every  toothpick. 

•  Say,  EL-CAN! 

•  Soon  you  will  see  a  Super 
Star  .  ,  . 

The  school  principal  folds  the 
paper  he’s  written  this  enigmatic 
message  on  and  places  it  into  an 
envelope.  He  then  mails  it. 

A  few  days  later  the  secret 
message  arrives  at  the  home  of 
a  New  York  newspaper  cartoon¬ 
ist.  He  deciphers  the  message 
and  uses  the  information  to  draw 
syndicated  panel  called  “Mr. 
Magic.”  N(rw  there’s  a  trick  for 
you  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Magic,”  from  Spadea 
Syndicate,  is  a  one-a-week  full- 
color  cartoon  panel  depicting 
tricks  designed  to  be  mastered 
by  small-fry  newspaper  buffs. 
There  is  no  rule  against  adults 
attempting  them. 

The  Chicago  principal  who 
creates  and  writes  the  tricks  is 
Benjamin  Elkin,  Ph.  D.,  North¬ 
western  University. 

The  New  York  artist  who  de¬ 
ciphers  Dr.  Elkin’s  tricky  prose 


Ouassis  biography 
will  be  serialized 

“Onassis,”  newly-published 
biographical  close-up  of  jet- 
jet-setter  Aristotle  Onassis,  is 
the  new  serial  offering  of  the 
Chicago  -  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  SjTidicate.  Release  date 
is  August  25th. 

Author  of  the  biography 
is  Willi  Frischauer,  Austrian 
joumalist  now  living  in  London. 
Fji.schauer  has  known  the  leg¬ 
endary  Greek  shipping  tycoon 
for  many  years. 

Frischauer  tells  of  Onassis’ 
career  as  a  tobacco  imi)orter  in 
South  America,  liis  entry  into 
the  shipping  trade,  his  amazing 
growth  in  world  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  serial  includes  close- 
ups  of  Winston  Churchill, 
Prince  Rainier  and  Maria  Cal- 
las. 


is  Vic  Cantone,  a  staff  artist  for 
the  .Ww  York  Daily  \ews, 

Cantone’s  two  children,  Mary 
10,  and  Victor  Jr.,  8,  try  the 
tricks  first,  when  they’re  hot  off 
their  father’s  drawing  board.  “I 
pay  them  a  quarter  a  trick,” 
says  Cantone.  “If  they  can’t  do 
it,  it’s  not  their  fault,  but  mine 
and  I  know  I  have  to  change  my 
drawings  to  make  instructions 
more  explicit  and  the  trick 
easier.” 

Dr.  Elkin,  being  an  old  hand 
at  understanding  kids  from 
having  educated  them  for  most 
of  his  life,  taught  Cantone  one 
basic  trick  to  employ  when 
drawing  the  panel.  “Never  show 
a  girl  doing  a  boy’s  trick,”  he 
said.  “Girls  will  do  a  trick  de¬ 
signed  for  boys,  but  once  a  boy 
sees  a  girl  doing  a  trick  in  the 
picture  designed  for  l)oys  he’ll 
never  do  it.” 

• 

Black  on  his  fifth 
Vietnam  assignment 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Charles  Black,  military  writer 
and  analyst,  is  in  Vietnam  for 
for  his  fifth  assignment  there  is 
combat  correspondent  for  the 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
Newspapers. 

Black  recently  completed  a 
30-day  political  and  military 
survey  of  the  potential  hot-spots 
in  the  Far  East,  including  re¬ 
ports  assessing  the  positions  of 
Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa  and 
Taiwan. 

The  length  of  time  Black  will 
serve  in  the  combat  zone  is  in¬ 
definite.  It  depends  upon  the 
battlefield  and  Paris  peace  con¬ 
ference  events. 

He  will  file  stories  for  other 
interested  newspapers. 

• 

Summer  course  aids 
journalism  teacher 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Stephanie  Seguin,  a  22-year- 
old  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  here,  who  has  never 
l)een  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  has  been  named  to  teach 
journalism  at  Highland  High 
School  in  Denver. 

“I  needed  a  journalism  course 
to  get  the  job,”  she  said.  “It  was 
just  a  miracle  that  they  were 
having  a  course  in  summ-'r 
school  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont.” 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


SUNDAY  EDITION 

Bv  Rit'k  FritMlniaii 


Last  week  E&P  reported  the 
starting  of  Sunday  editions  by 
three  six-day  daily  operations, 
an  ever-increasinp:  trend  in  the 
past  few  years.  Sometimes  lost 
in  the  shuffle  of  this  trend  is 
another  side  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  picture,  the  small 
hut  strong  group  of  Sunday 
weeklies  publishing  around  the 
country.  Typical  of  this  group 
is  the  Kidpeirood  (N.J.)  Sun- 
dai)  Xeu's,  24,OPO-ABC  sister 
weekly  to  the  Thursday  16,150- 
.ABC  Ridgewood  Herald-Xews 
ami  the  10,046-ABC  Sunday 
Ro.-it  of  Pa  ramus.  (The  two 
Sumlay  papers  operate  in  the 
same  county  as  the  new  Sunday 
Record  Call,  published  by  the 
daily  Bergen  Record  of  Hack- 
cn.'<ack  and  the  daily  Morning 
Call  of  Paterson  and  scheduled 
for  publication  Sei)t.  29.) 

This  is  what  the  .\ug.  18  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Sunday  News  con¬ 
tained: 

— 102  tabloid  pages 

— 12-page  back-to-school 
.section  included  in  the  102 
pages. 

— four-))age  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  which  included  syndicated 
materials  from  Herblock,  Hugh 
Haynie,  Punch.  Stees,  Don 
Maclean. 

— a  four- page  real  estate 
section. 

— a  13-page  classified  section. 

— a  16-page  women’s  section. 

— a  two-i)age  business  news 
section. 

— a  five-page  sports  section. 

Oassified  Started  It 

The  Sunday  News  is  one  of 
the  oldest  (if  not  the  oldest) 
of  the  successful  Thursday- 
Sunday  weekly  newspaper  com¬ 
binations.  Its  historj'  has  to  go 
back  to  its  sister  jiaper,  the 
standartl-size  Herald-News.  The 
Ridgewood  Sews,  a  Thursday 
weekly,  was  purchased  by 
F'ranklin  Fishier  in  1916.  (He 
was  succeeded  by  Bennett  H. 
Fishier  who  remains  as  editor 
and  publisher,  and  Bennett  H. 
Fishier  Jr.,  now  president  of 
the  company  and  the  active 
head  of  the  company.  Franklin 
Fishier  and  Bennett  Fishier  Sr. 
were  presidents  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  the 
only  father-son  combination  in 
the  history  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  News  merged  with 
the  Thursday  Ridgewood  Her¬ 
ald  in  1940.) 

In  1920,  it  was  the  custom  of 
merchants  to  have  advertising 


circulars  printed  and  distri¬ 
buted  through  the  local  news¬ 
dealers  by  insertion  in  the  New 
York  Sunday  newspapers.  Many 
of  these  announcements  were 
printed  in  the  job  department. 

Looking  to  advertise  its  own 
product,  the  News  gathered  to¬ 
gether  the  few  classified  adver¬ 
tisements  running  in  the  Thurs¬ 
day  paper  and  put  them  on  a 
sheet  the  size  of  handbill  label¬ 
led  “The  Ridgewood  News  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Supplement.” 
Every  classified  published  in  the 
Thursday  weekly  would  be  put 
in  the  Sunday  Supplement  at 
no  extra  charge. 

The  form  was  run  off  on  a 
small  job  pre.ss  and  given  to 
the  newsdealers  for  insertion 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers  they 
were  selling.  It  caught  on  with 
jeaclers  and  advertisers. 

The  ads  multiplied  and  the 
size  of  the  sheet  grew.  Printed 
on  one  side  at  first,  it  soon  was 
utilizing  both  sides  of  the  sheet. 
For  three  years,  the  Supplement 
varied  in  size  from  week  to 
week  as  business  demanded. 

Financial  Ads 

At  the  beginning  no  display 
ads  were  accepted  but  then 
financial  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  went  into  the  Supplement. 
The  press  of  advertising  finally 
forced  the  News  management 
to  install  a  Duplex  Web-Per¬ 
fecting  Press  to  print  a  tabloid 
sheet  of  four,  eight,  twelve  or 
sixteen  pages  and  deliver  it 
folded  ready  for  distribution. 

When  the  Duplex  w’as  in¬ 
stalled,  hard  news  was  added  to 
the  Supplement  and  turned  it 
into  a  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Thursday  News.  The  practice  of 
tiistributing  the  Supplement 
through  newsdealers  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  a  carrierboy  sys¬ 
tem  started. 

It  was  a  fire  in  1929  that 
made  the  change-over  complete 
to  a  Sunday  newspaper.  In 
November  of  that  year  a  fire 
threatened  the  entire  Ridgewood 
.4 venue  business  block  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon. 

The  supplement  had  already 
gone  to  l)ed.  Franklin  Fishier 
summoned  his  editorial  and 
mechanical  staff  back  and  the 
pai)er  was  made  over  with  the 
entire  run  put  on  the  press 
again.  This  was  expensive 
and  Fishier  decided  he  couldn’t 
take  chances  of  missing  good 
news  stories  which  broke  after 
Saturday  morning;  the  Supple¬ 
ment’s  press  deadline.  The  pub- 
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STAFF  REPORTERS  William  Bryon  and  Kimberley  Coy  check  out  an 
edition  of  the  Ridgewood  Sunday  News. 


lication  time  was  moved  uj)  to  ping  area.  Ninety  percent  own 
later  on  Saturdays.  their  own  homes  with  the  me- 

Then  the  name  “Supplement”  dian  home  values  estimated  at 
was  dropped  and  “Sunday  over  $25,0()().  Median  family  in- 
News”  substituted.  Advertise-  come  exceeds  $9,000.  .411  this  is 
ments  were  removed  from  the  happening  in  a  commuting  area 
front  page  and  regular  depart-  to  New  York  City  that  has  been 
ments  such  as  sports  and  so-  growing  tremendously  in  the 
ciety  were  introduced.  past  two  decades.  The  Sunday 

It  was  decided  to  charge  a  News  has  mirrored  this  growth, 
penny  for  the  paper  and  to  dis-  Circulation  figures  given 
continue  free  delivery.  (The  earlier  tell  the  success  in  read- 
Sunday  News  now  costs  15  ership.  So  does  the  i)aper’s  size 
cents.)  which  gives  a  good  indication  of 

“Classifieil  advertising  and  local  advertising  support.  The 
local  news — this  has  remained  Sunday  News  prints  an  average 
the  keystone  of  the  paper’s  of  104  to  112  tab  pages  each 
foundation  to  this  day,”  Living-  "’eek.  Press  capacity  is  128 
stone  T.  Goodman,  Ridgewood  in  a  single  run.  Several 

Newspapers  managing  editor,  linies  each  year  it  exceeds  this 
told  us  this  week.  “The  philo-  figure  which  means  two  inins 
sophy  then,  as  now,  was  that  und  hand-inserting. 

Sunday  is  a  good  day  to  present  “Our  basic  Sunday  formula,” 
advertising  and  a  good  day  to  Gootlman  says,  “is  complete  ac- 
attract  readers,  especially  when  curate  local  news  in  all  depart- 
there  is  no  other  medium  offer-  ments;  full  Saturday  scholas- 
ing  local  news  on  Sunday  in  this  tic  sports  coverage  in  the  fall 
metropolitan  region.  (stories  and  pictures  of  all 

“By  devoting  its  full  atten-  games) ;  a  strong  editorial  voice 
tion  to  its  communities — Ridge-  at  all  times;  the  Amazing  Mar- 
wood  and  Northwest  Bergen  ket  Place  classified  section 
County — the  paper  has  built  cir-  which  pulls  from  a  wide  area ; 
culation  and  advertising.  And  and  the  growth  of  the  carrier 
it  can  be  credited  with  having  boy  program  for  home  deliverj'.” 
a  great  effect  on  the  growth  of  Goodman  sees  the  Sunday 
Ridgewood  as  the  area’s  shop-  paper’s  strong  points  as  local 
ping  center  and  in  the  develop-  news,  independent  and  vigorous 
ment  of  Monday  as  a  strong  editorials  and  staff-written 
shopping  day  instead  of  a  poor  columns,  good  pictures  by  staff 
one.”  photographers,  full  social  cov- 

The  Sunday  News  covers  15  erage  and  heavy  scholastic 
communities  in  a  high  income  sports  coverage, 
area  all  less  than  10  miles  from  Local  news  is  stressed  on  both 
the  Ridgewood-Paramus  shop-  Thursday  and  Sunday  but  there 
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are  certain  features  included  in 
one  paper  but  not  in  the 
other.  The  Thursday  Herald- 
News,  for  instance,  includes 
a  locally-edited  magazine  sec¬ 
tion,  “Events  Northwest,” 
which  is  not  distributed  with 
the  Sunday  News. 

Eonibo  Rales 

According  to  Eleanor  Horton, 
advertising  director,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  local  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  as  far  as  advertisers  are 
concerned  was  apparent  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Sun- 
<lay  News.  “Readers  give  the 
Sunday  paper  more  time,  more 
undivided  attention.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  advertising  proves  it. 
Local  accounts  become  consist¬ 
ent  advertisers,  using  the  three 
papers  separately  and  in  com¬ 
bination  year-in  and  year-out.” 

Mrs.  Horton  agrees  with 
Gooilman  that  the  piesence  of  a 
good  local  Sunday  paper  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  development  of  a 
market  area:  “Local  shopping 
areas  reflect  gi-eater  growth  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ability  of  the  local 
retailer  to  reach  his  market  at 
advertising  rates  that  he  can 
afford.” 

The  open  rate  per  agate  line 
in  the  Sunday  News  is  30  cents. 
In  combination  with  the  Sunday 
Post  (18  cents  an  agate  line) 
it  is  37  cents  a  line.  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  22  cents  per  agate 
line  Herald-News  it  is  31  cents 
a  line.  An  advertiser  can  buy  all 
three  for  50  cents  an  agate 
line.  Combination  I'ates  apply 
only  to  the  same  copy  run  with¬ 
in  six  days. 

The  News  goes  in  heavily  for 
special  Sunday  advertising  pro¬ 
motion,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  retail  and  national.  Retail 
and  national  advertising  rates 
are  the  same. 

The  open  rate  for  classified 
advertising  is  50  cents  per  6- 
point  line,  the  minimum  being  4 
lines  for  $2.  Each  insertion  runs 
in  all  three  newspapers.  The 
classified  pages  run  more  than 
2  million  lines  annually  and 
more  than  3,000  ads  each  week. 

Early  Week  Sales 

“While  many  advertisers  do 
run  space  in  combination  with 
Thursday,”  Mrs.  Horton  points 
out.  “others  rely  solely  on  the 
Sunday  News  for  the  early 
week  sales  push.  Because  of  the 
difference  in  size,  the  food 
chains  change  size  and  copy  to 
tabloid  for  Sunday  insertions. 

“The  complete  acceptance  of 
our  two  local  Sunday  papers  by 
readers  throughout  the  area — 
readers  who  are  neighbors  of 
the  local  retailer — has  created 
acceptance  and  resulting  suc- 
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cess  of  the  retailer  who  can 
directly  reach  the  customers  in 
the  immediate  area  without 
‘waste’  circulation  or  expense.” 

The  News  runs  other  promo¬ 
tions:  carrier  boy  promotion 
contests;  poster  or  direct  mail 
promotions  of  news  stories  and 
series;  advertising  promotions 
by  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers’ 
advertising  rep.  Mulligan  &  Mc¬ 
Donald.  The  News,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Herald-New’s,  is 
also  involved  in  numerous  com¬ 
munity  activities  in  the  15  towns 
which  it  covers. 

The  Rulgewood  NEWSpapers 
conduct  annual  press  workshops 
for  all  publicity  chairmen,  work 
closely  with  all  high  school 
journalism  classes  and  sponsors 
an  annual  film  festival  which 
sets  new  attendance  records 
each  year. 

The  latter,  called  “The  New 
Jersey  Motion  Picture  Festival,” 
is  in  its  seventh  year  and  25th 
program.  In  July,  1967,  some 
7,000  people  showed  up  despite 
threatening  skies  to  see  “Okla¬ 
homa.”  In  August,  1966,  some 
8,000  turned  out  for  “The 
Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai.”  In 
July,  1964,  7,200  showed  up  for 
the  1927  version  of  “The  Jazz 
Singer.”  In  July,  1962,  the  first 
year  of  the  festival,  “Way  Down 
East,”  a  silent  film,  drew  3,200. 

30  Staffers 

The  Sunday  News  is  put  out 
by  about  30  editors  and  report¬ 
ers,  both  full  and  part-time, 
plus  a  photo  staff  of  five.  This 
does  not  include  the  sports 
stringers  in  each  high  school 
covered  or  the  freelance  colum¬ 
nists  and  writers. 

The  Ridgewood  NEWSpapers 
hire  two  or  three  summer  in¬ 
tern  reporters  each  year  and 
awartl  two  $500  journali.sm 
scholarships  in  an  annual  com¬ 
petition  for  high  school  seniors 
who  plan  to  attend  journalism 
schools. 

There  are  various  deadlines 
for  all  departments  but  the  final 
news  deadline  is  3  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day  unless  a  late-breaking  story 
is  developing.  During  football 
season  the  sports  department 
closes  its  last  page  between  7 
and  7 :30  p.m.  Satuiday. 

There  is  always  a  full  news 
staff  working  Saturdays. 

The  Sunday  News  reporting 
approach  is  more  of  a  regional 
one  than  that  of  the  Thursday 
Herald-News.  Sunday  also 
means  more  news  attention  to 
county  politics  and  other  such 
area  matters.  Pages  One 
through  Three  are  also  kept  free 
of  advertising  to  give  the  tab¬ 
loid  more  up-front  news  dis- 
I)lay.  In  the  various  sections 
such  as  so<ial,  sports  and  edi¬ 
torial,  lead  pages  are  also  kept 
flee  of  advertising  for  better 
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news  make-up  and  picture  dis¬ 
play. 

The  Sunday  News  and  Ridge¬ 
wood  Heiald-News  have  been 
judged  the  best  weeklies  in  the 
nation  during  the  same  year. 
.\11  three  of  the  papers  have 
been  judged  best  in  general  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  annual  contests 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  the  National 
Newspaper  Association. 

In  the  1950s  the  papers  were 
resijonsible  for  a  campaign  that 
removetl  gamblers  and  other 
corrupt  figures  from  Bergen 
County.  A  campaign  for  a  co¬ 
operative  Negro  apartment  com¬ 
plex  in  Ridgewood  won  national 
recognition  for  the  Ridgewood 
NEWSpapers  in  the  1950s. 
There  have  been  recent  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  removal  of  high¬ 
way  deathtraps;  to  persuade 
New  York  State  to  raise  its 
legal  drinking  age  to  21  and 
help  reduce  the  traflic  toll  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  state 
line  (teenagers  drive  over  to 
New’  York  where  they  can  drink 
at  age  18) ;  for  more  driver 
training  for  pre-17  year  stu¬ 
dents;  and  a  continuing  cam¬ 
paign  for  improved  railroad 
ser\’ice  (this  w’on  a  national 
award  for  the  reporter). 

“Such  news  coverage  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  our 
communities,  coupled  with  the 
correction  of  problems,  is  a 
built-in  part  of  each  reporter’s 
daily  assignment,”  Goodman 
claims.  “They  are  encouraged 
to  constantly  submit  ideas  along 
these  lines  for  editorial  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Sunday  Post 

The  Sunday  Post  of  Paramus 
was  started  in  the  spring  of 
1955  as  an  offshoot  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Sunday  News, 
which  was  then  quite  high  in 
the  Paramus  area.  It  was  felt 
that  there  was  enough  interest 
in  a  local  paper  to  have  the 
people  of  Paramus  support  one. 

The  Sunday  Post  covers  the 
central  Bergen-Pascack  Valley 
portion  of  Bergen  County.  It 
was  born,  according  to  Robert 
Gorlin,  its  managing  editor, 
with  the  advent  of  the  giant 
shopping  centers  in  and  around 
Paramus.  Gorlin  calls  the  area, 
“the  biggest  little  retail  sales 
city  in  the  United  States.” 

Criss-crossed  by  major  high¬ 
ways,  Routes  4  and  17  and  the 
Garden  State  Parkway,  Para¬ 
mus  is  the  retail  hub  of  North 
Jersey.  The  Sunday  Post  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

Originally  started  out  as  the 
Paramtis  Post,  the  publication 
gradually  expanded  until  it  now- 
covers  10  municipalities.  In  the 
last  four  years  circulation  has 
almost  doubled  to  its  more-than- 
10,000  ABC, 


The  Post  is  different  from  the 
Ridgewood  operation  in  that  it 
comes  out  only  once  a  week. 
“This  means  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  entire 
week’s  news  and  present  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  readers 
will  welcome  it  in  their  homes,” 
Gorlin  claims. 

With  its  own  eilitorial  and 
advertising  staff  based  in  Para¬ 
mus,  and  covering  a  completely 
different  area,  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  overlapping  on  hard  munici¬ 
pal  coverage  with  its  two  sister 
papers. 

Gorlin  has  a  copy  editor,  two 
full-time  reporters  and  a  hand- 
full  of  part-time  correspondents 
who  cover  night  meetings.  “We 
staff  everj’  municipal  meeting  of 
our  10  towns,”  he  says.  “And 
our  readers  know  that  if  any¬ 
thing  happens,  they  will  be  able 
to  read  about  it  in  the  Sunday 
Post. 

“Good,  accurate  reporting  has 
been  one  of  our  major  reasons 
for  our  success.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  we  expanded  into  New 
Milford  and  attracted  almost  a 
thousand  new  subscribers  within 
the  first  month.  This  was  due 
to  complete  coverage  and  an 
outstanding  carrierboy  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Youths  Without  Experience 

Gorlin  prides  himself  on  hir¬ 
ing  young  men  with  practically 
no  writing  experience  and  mold¬ 
ing  them  into  what  he  claims 
are  good,  accurate  municipal  re¬ 
porters.  “I  enjoy  taking  on  a 
bright  young  man,  who  is  eager 
to  learn.  Two  of  my  municipal 
reporters  are  former  taxi  driv¬ 
ers.  My  copy  editor,  who  started 
out  a  little  over  a  year  ago  as 
a  green  reporter,  was  a  truck 
driver.” 

Last  year  the  Post  was 
named  the  state’s  best  tabloid 
newspaper  with  over  5,000  cir- 
rulation  by  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association.  But  the  prize 
Gorlin  cherished  most  was  the 
honorable  mention  in  the  state 
editorial  page  competition. 
“That  classification  took  in  all 
big  city  dailies  and  weeklies  as 
well.  The  Sunday  Post  was  the 
only  weekly  newspaper  to  be 
mentioned.” 

The  successful  formula  of  the 
two  Sunday  Ridgewood  NEWS- 
paiier  operations  was  summed 
up  for  us  by  S.  Austin  Brew, 
national  advertising  consultant 
for  the  Ridgewood  NEWSpa¬ 
pers.  Brew,  a  former  newspaper 
space  buyer  at  BBDO,  empha¬ 
sized  two  factors :  Concentration 
of  editorial  content  on  local 
news  which  is  not  covered  to 
any  extent  by  other  means  of 
communication  such  as  radio 
and  television;  excellent  repro¬ 
duction  of  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  content. 
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s  Via  computer 
10  quick  steps 


By  Olis  A.  Brunihy  Jr. 

I*ubli>lirr,  Marietta  Times  Journal 


Mariktta,  Ga. 

Automatic  preparation 
sorting  of  classified  ad  copy  in 
just  10  steps  is  one  of  several 
l>enefits  realized  l>y  the  Marietta 
I  tail  If  Journal  and  its  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers  since  a  desk¬ 
sized  computer  was  installed  last 
October.  considerable 

Other  improvements 
possible  with  the  IBM  1130  in-  when  old  ads  weie  to  l)e  killed, 
elude:  an  increase  of  the  tape  new  ads  inserted,  ads  skipped, 
production  rate;  lowering  of  and  all  ads  collated  into  j)roper 
composing  costs,  by  reduction  of  sections.  With  the  computer, 
man  hours  per  page;  elimination  however,  all  classified  ads  are 
of  linecasting  operations;  use  of  stored  on  direct-access  disks, 
high  speed  photocomposition  Under  computer  program  con- 
equipment;  and  a  newsprint  and  trol  they  can  l)e  sorted  to 
plate  savings  of  $12,0()()  a  year  pi-oper  order  and  outputted 
through  automatic  reformatting  directly  on  tape  for  subsequent 
of  UPI  copy  from  11  i)icas  to  phototype.setting. 
lit  picas.  Only  lb  steps  are  necessary  to 

The  computer  has  also  per-  develof)  a  complete  classified  sec- 
mitted  the  company  to  meet  the  tion.  From  an  order  form  com- 


tising.  Originally,  the  typeset- 
and  ting  procedure  for  classified  ads 
was  to  produce  copy  in  hot 
metal,  store  this  type  in  galleys, 
then  pull  proofs  for  offset  paste¬ 
up.  .Although  this  simplified  copy 
storage  and  reduced  types'^tting 
reejuirements,  it  also  demanded 
type  rearranging 
made  and/or  proof  cutting  and  pasting 


Classified  and  display  ads,  local  and  UPI  copy  hypenated,  justified, 
and  formatted  by  IBM  1130  typesetting  programs  are  set  from 
perforated  tape  on  two  Photon  713s  and  one  Photon  560  then 
pasted-up  for  subsequent  offset  printing.  Use  of  computer  has 
g.eatly  speeded  page  make-up  because  of  continuous  strip  and 
block  composition. 


A  second  and  almost  equally  im¬ 
portant  reason  was  the  need  to 
obtain  more  efficient  handling  of 
classified  and  display  adver- 


Using  a  minimum-configuration  IBM  1130,  renting  for  only  $1,195 
a  month,  Times-Journal,  Inc.,  now  produces  all  photocomposer  type¬ 
setting  tapes  for  the  19,000-circulation  Marietta  Daily  Journal  and 
1 1  suburban  weekly  newspapers  comprising  Community  Newspapers. 


and  probably  will  l)e  expanded, 
however,  to  enable  integrated 
billing  and  the  processing  of 
other  business  applications. 
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Agency  plans 

(Cotitinued  from  page  9^ 


tion  of  i)o\ver  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuals.  Nowhere  is  the 
danger  of  a  centialization  of 
power  greater  than  the  power 
to  control  the  public  press. 
S.1312  and  the  Substitute  Bill 
would  remove  all  controls  in  this 
area. 

“Roth  the  Original  and  the 
Substitute  Bill  would  allow  a 
rich  and  powerful  newspaper, 
perhaps  itself  financed  by  a 
radio  or  television  station,  to 
join  with  a  smaller  paper  in  an¬ 
other  community  and,  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  resources,  rates,  and 
profits,  drive  out  of  business  a 
less  well  financed  competitor. 
With  the  elimination  of  compe¬ 
tition,  the  combination,  in  the 
classic  monopolistic  pattern 
could  then  impose  any  rates 
which  it  wished  on  the  public. 

No  guide  for  ‘failing' 

“Neither  Bill  provides  any 
guidance  in  determining  when 
a  ‘failing  newspaper’  ‘appears 
unlikely  to  remain  ov  become  a 
financially  sound  publication.’  Is 
‘failing’  to  l)e  found  when  this 
year’s  profits  are  not  as  great  as 
last  year’s? 

“Neither  bill  requires  ang 
joint  farilitim  either  for  jiro- 
duction  or  distribution.  A  joint¬ 
operating-arrangement  under 
Sec.  3  (2)  of  the  Substitute  Bill 
could  be  set  up  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  joint  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  rates, 
and  revenue  distribution.  This  in 
plain  terms  would  l)e  price  fixing 
and  profit  pooling  now  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law. 

“Neither  Bill  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  changed  circumstances  l)e- 


Freedom  om  issi on 
put  up  to  voters 

Concord,  N.  H. 

One  of  the  questions  to  be 
answered  by  New  Hampshire 
voters  on  the  Novemlier  ballot 
will  (leal  with  a  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  which 
vv’ould  include  “liberty  of  the 
press.” 

The  question,  which  would 
make  the  New  Hamjjshire  Con¬ 
stitution  agree  with  existing 
federal  law,  is: 

“Do  you  favor  an  addition  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Constitution  guar¬ 
anteeing  free  speech,  together 
with  lil)erty  of  the  press?” 

The  proposed  change  would 
eliminate  what  is  referred  to  as 
“an  historic  error”  made  in 
1783  when  the  right  of  individ¬ 
ual  citizens  to  freedom  of  speech 
was  omitted. 


tween  the  time  the  operating 
agreement  was  entered  into, 
which  may  have  lieen  30  years 
ago,  and  the  present  time.  They 
make  no  provision  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  examine  any  anti¬ 
competitive  effect  of  future  joint 
arrangements  which  might  elim¬ 
inate  a  competitor’s  independent 
editorial  voice.  This  elimination 
of  government  scrutiny  will 
force  all  newspapers  into  joint 
agreements  in  order  to  survive 
with  their  combined  competitors, 
free  from  such  control. 

“The  Bills  ostensibly'  are  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  the  ‘separate 
editorial  v'oices’  of  combined 
newspapers  presently  existing  in 
twenty-two  cities  by  allowing 
them  to  share  production  and 
business  facilities.  Both  the 
Original  Bill  and  the  Substitute 
go  further,  they  not  only  safe¬ 
guard  the  present  Joint  Agree¬ 
ments,  they  give  major  chains 
a  ‘hunting  license’  to  set  up 
newspapers  designed-to-fail  in 
every  community  in  the  country, 
and  then  by  combining  with 
other  chains,  to  eliminate  their 
smaller  competition.” 

• 

Chioajio’a  American 
editors  promoted 

Chicago 

Promotions  of  three  members 
of  Chicago' a  American  editorial 
staff  were  announced  by  Lloyd 
Wendt,  associate  publisher  and 
editor. 

Ralph  H.  Hallenstein,  night 
editor,  and  Ernest  E.  Tucker, 
city  editor,  were  named  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editors.  Edward 
W.  Baumann,  first  assistant  city’ 
editor,  was  appointed  city  editor, 

Hallenstein  joined  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  1949  as  a  copy  editor 
and  has  l)een  night  editor  for 
the  past  T’i  years.  Tucker,  a 
meml>er  of  the  .American  staff 
since  1938,  has  served  as  city 
editor  since  1961.  Baumann 
joined  the  American  in  1963.  He 
was  named  first  assistant  city 
('ditor  last  .April. 

• 

Campaign  speeches, 
reporting  analyzed 

Ei)vv  vri).sviu.e,  Til. 

Campaign  speeches  of  the 
presidential  candidates  and  re¬ 
porting  of  the  oratory  will  be 
analyzed  this  year  by  a  group 
of  graduate  students  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  here. 

John  W.  Ellsworth,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  jirofessor  of  government 
and  public  affairs,  said  the  study 
should  reveal  the  kinds  of  ap¬ 
peals  candidates  make  to  the 
voters,  and  how  often  they’  are 
made. 

Reporting  by’  the  three  major 
television  networks,  three  news 
magazines  and  20  newspapers 
will  l)e  studied. 


Panax  Corp.  buys 
printing  company 
and  newspapers 

E.  Lansing,  .Mich. 

Ingham  County  News  Inc., 
l)ublisher  of  the  109-year-old 
Ingham  County  Sews,  the  Com¬ 
munity  News  at  Holt  and  printer 
of  approximately  40  publications 
in  .Michigan  has  l)een  sold  to 
Panax  Corporation  of  East  Lan¬ 
sing. 

The  sale  was  announced  by 
John  P.  McGoff,  president  of 
Panax,  and  Richard  W.  Brown 
and  Jim  Brown  of  the  Ingham 
County  News. 

Panax  Corporation,  a  Michi¬ 
gan  Company,  owns  and  operates 
daily’  newspapers  in  .Alma,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Escanaba,  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain,  Marquette  and  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  properties  in  Michigan 
and  Missouri. 

McGoff  said  Richard  Brown 
will  continue  with  the  Panax 
organization  as  general  manager 
of  the  Ingham  County  News  and 
the  Community  News.  Lloyd 
Baer  will  continue  in  his  present 
position  as  general  manager  of 
Inco  Graphics,  the  division  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  printing  of 
more  than  40  weekly  publica¬ 
tions. 

Jim  Brown  was  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  will  serve 
the  Panax  group  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

The  News  has  been  in  the 
Brown  family  since  1923.  Vernon 
J.  Blown,  grandfather  of  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Jim  Brown,  and  former 
Lt.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  acquired  the  news- 
jiaper  in  1923. 

• 

Brokerage  eonoern 
now  Krehbiel-Bolilho 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Serv’ice  Inc.,  is  the  new  name  of 
the  newspaper  appraisal,  broker¬ 
age  and  consulting  firm  located 
at  Norton  and  Emporia,  Kans. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel  is  president 
of  the  conijiany’. 

The  firm  was  formerly  knovv’n 
as  Bailey- Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service.  Roy  Bailey’,  who  has 
lieen  ill  and  retired  for  several 
years,  relinquished  his  interest 
in  the  4.")-year-old  company. 

Bolitho  joined  Krehbiel  in 
Octolier,  1967,  as  an  associate, 
but  had  lieen  active  unofficially 
for  a  number  of  years  as  Kreh- 
biel’s  assistant.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Univ’ersity  of  Kansas, 
William  .Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism,  and  a  trustee  in 
the  White  Foundation.  He  has 
lieen  the  co-publisher  of  four 
Kansas  weeklies. 


Deaths 

Ralph  W.  Keller,  retired 
(1965)  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Newspaper  Association; 
.August  8. 

*  *  * 

Higo  H.  L.vrson,  71,  retired 
(1964)  financial  writer  for  the 
Chicago’s  American  and  other 
newspapers;  August  15. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  M.  Knight,  39,  for¬ 
mer  Long  lieach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  re¬ 
porter;  August  12. 

*  *  * 

Jane  E.  Neely,  44,  a  former 
Cleveland  (0.)  Plain  Dealer 
reporter-photographer ;  August 
14. 

*  *  * 

Ogden  A.  Sii.arpnack,  47,  a 
foi’mer  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Aug¬ 
ust  13. 

*  *  * 

.Archie  Kilpatrick,  75,  for¬ 
merly’  with  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Times  and  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Herald;  August  12. 

«  «  « 

R.ay  W.  Mcrry,  71,  former 
teacher,  baker  and  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly’  Elnora 
Record  at  Ireland,  Ind.;  August 
1. 

«  *  « 

Frank  W.  Doyle,  65,  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Chronicle-Herald; 

author  of  the  CBC  radio  show, 
Harmony  Harbor;  .August  18. 

*  *  * 

P.Al  L  Mi  rphy,  37,  composing 
room  superintendent  at  the 
Toronto  Clohe  and  Mail;  August 
17. 

• 

Crushed  by  paper  roll 

Bogota 

Jorge  Gaitan  Cortes,  44, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
newspaper  El  Tiempo  and  for¬ 
mer  mayor  of  Bogota,  was 
crushed  to  death  August  14 
when  a  roll  of  newsprint  fell  on 
him.  The  accident  occurred 
when  Cortes  slipped  from  a  28- 
foot  high  scaffold  while  inspect¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  printing 
plant. 

• 

New  owner  in  Voice 

The  Village  Voice,  a  Green¬ 
wich  Village  weekly’  newspaper, 
announced  this  week  that  the 
Straus  Broadcasting  Group  (ra¬ 
dio  station  WMC-A)  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  be'r  interest  in  the 
publishing  company.  Five  shares 
were  sold  by’  Norman  Mailer, 
the  author,  who  retains  15. 
Daniel  Wolf,  the  editor,  and 
three  other  persons  own  the 
I’est, 
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UPI  photos 

{Continued  from  pnge  10) 

set  showed  Soviet  soldiers  at 
the  Iwrder  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  West  Germany  l)eatinp  the 
underbrush  for  a  Czech  who 
was  fleeing:  and  then  a  closeup 
of  him  as  he  reached  freedom. 

Other  photos  showed  tanks  in 
Wencelaus  Square  and  on  the 
main  streets  of  Prapue. 

While  UPPs  correspondent, 
James  0.  Jackson,  a  Santa  Fe 
native,  cruised  the  streets  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  invasion,  his  wife  pave 
refupe  at  the  Alcron  hotel  to 
Shirley  Temple  Black,  the 
formei'  movie  star  who  was  in 
Prapue  to  attend  a  meeting  on 
multiple  sclerosis. 

The  day  before  Prague  radio 
broke  the  news  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  liberal  movement, 
UPPs  man  in  Moscow,  Henry 
Shapiro,  sent  out  a  storj'  that 
was  ominous. 

His  account  of  a  sudden  re¬ 
turn  of  the  three  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  from  vacations  to 
attend  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  Communist  party  central 
committee  forewarned  of  pre¬ 
cipitate  action  to  quell  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  revolt  led  by  Dubcek  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

.Soviet  military  authorities 
took  over  the  Prague  news 
apency  on  Wednesday,  endinp 
its  objective  coverape  of  the 
critical  situation. 

The  Xew  Yoi-k  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  Henry  Kamm,  one 
of  its  reporters  who  had  been 
writinp  from  Prapue,  left  the 
country  last  Saturday  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  warned  he 
would  not  l)e  allowed  to  return 
to  Czechoslovakia.  Ted  Szulc 
was  on  hand  for  the  invasion 
story. 


Boycott 

(Continued  from  pugc  10) 

.\nd  the  paper’s  linape  from 
January’  throuph  June  “is  down 
.31  %  from  the  same  period  in 
1007,”  Peterson  said,  quotinp 
Media  Rwords  fipures.  Hearst 
spokesmen  disputed  both  of  these 
claims. 

Peter.son  al.so  pointed  to  the 
prowth  of  other  Los  Anpeles 
area  papers,  citinp  a  pain  of 
“some  0(1,000”  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  7'imes  circulation  and  an 
increase  of  1,312,320  lines  in 
the  Times  advertisinp  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year. 

He  also  pointed  to  linape 
pains  of  118,182  in  May  and 
June  by  the  Long  Hetieh  Inde¬ 
pendent  ond  Press-Telegram  and 


817,070  lines  in  May  and  June 
by  the  Santa  Ana  Register, 

Letler  l€>  apencies 

“To  date,”  Peterson  stated, 
“Hear.st  has  suffered  these  cir¬ 
culation  and  linape  losses  rather 
than  apree  to  fair  an<l  equitable 
wapes  and  workinp  conditions 
for  his  em|)loyes. 

“Now  a  campaipn  is  l)einp 
launched  to  make  known  to  the 
millions  of  trade  union  members 
and  friends  of  labor  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  the  names  of  firms 
still  advertisinp  in  the  Herald- 
Examiner.  .All  lalK)r  will  he 
asked  to  refuse  to  patronize 
them. 

“We  are  sure  that  you  and  ^or 
your  clients  will  recopnize  that 
it  is  not  pood  business  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  advertise,  or  consider 
buying  space,  in  a  paper  when 
doing  so  offends  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  consuming  public.” 

Usual  procedure 

.All  of  the  agencies  contacted 
by  E&P  said  this  form  of  union 
pressure  was  not  unusual  in 
strikes  involving  newspapers 
and  broadcast  stations.  The  gen¬ 
eral  procedure  was  to  advise  the 
client  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Richard  Jones,  media  direc¬ 
tor  at  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
said  it  is  the  advertiser,  not  the 
apency,  who  must  take  the  posi¬ 
tion.  He  said  he  would  not  make 
any  space  buying  recommenda¬ 
tions,  but  would  inform  clients 
of  the  letter’s  contents.  “Of 
course,”  he  said,  “the  figures 
will  be  carefully  double-checked 
for  accuracy.” 

Roger  Clapp,  media  director 
of  Rumrill-Hoyt’s  New  York 
office,  said  “most  advertisers 
treat  this  as  a  mild  form  of 
blackmail  and  act  accordingly. 
U.sually,  they  don’t  concern 
themselves  with  such  coercion.” 

Grey  Advertising’s  media  di- 
l  ector,  Hal  Miller,  was  distribut¬ 
ing  the  letter  to  the  associate 
media  directors  and  media 
buyers  for  their  information  and 
to  advise  clients,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  spokesman  said. 

Warwick  &  Legler,  the  apency 
for  Seagram  brands,  issued  a 
“no  comment”  statement  throuph 
its  public  relations  director. 

Sevei-al  media  directors  were 
on  vacation  and  according  to 
their  secretaries  were  not  aware 
of  the  Guild’s  letter.  Those 
agencies  were  Compton  .Adver¬ 
tising,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Chirurg  &  Cairns,  Doremus,  and 
Benton  &  Bowles. 

William  White,  media  director 
at  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  said 
he  had  returned  from  vacation 
on  Monday  (.August  19)  and 
“tos.sed  all  form  letters  in  the 
wa.stebasket  without  bothering 
to  read  them.”  He  .said  he  had 
not  seen  Peterson’s  letter. 


The  Ted  Bates  apency  was  an¬ 
other  which  received  a  letter 
but  was  unable  to  trace  the 
whereabouts  of  it. 

Hearst  admen,  who  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  “poison  pen” 
union  letters,  were  nevertheless 
infuriated  by  the  Guild’s  claim 
that  circulation  had  fallen  to 
“something  less  than  300,000.” 

Circiiliilion  over  600,000 

Rol)ert  Simon,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  said  the  March  31  .ABC 
statement  shows  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  at  023,474,  as  compared 
with  721,397  in  March,  1967. 
Sunday  circulation  is  around 
050,000.  Simon  said  advertising 
rates  have  been  reduced  ‘lOf'c 
for  the  daily  and  159^  for  Sun¬ 
day  to  adjust  for  the  loss. 

Media  Records’  July  linage 
report  will  show  the  Herald- 
Examiner  published  1,394,949 
lines,  as  compared  with  1,725,583 
lines  in  July  1967.  In  June,  the 
paper  published  1,399,000  lines. 

The  boycott  list,  issued  by  the 
strikers,  seemed  to  be  faltering. 
Peterson  said  Penney’s  and  the 
May  Co.  were  the  only  adver¬ 
tisers  named  on  the  list  who 
responded  and  they  both  said 
they  would  continue  to  adver¬ 
tise.  .All  of  the  rest  were  appar¬ 
ently  carr>’ing  on  as  liefore. 

Peterson  .said  that  two 
breweries,  Olympia  and  .An¬ 
heuser-Busch,  were  supporting 
the  boycott.  There  has  been  some 
question  raised  over  Olympia 
since  the  brewer  had  no  further 
ads  planned  for  California  news¬ 
papers  this  year,  according  to 
its  advertising  manager. 

Peterson  said  James  B.  Wood, 
a  reporter  with  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispateh  who  is  piesident 
of  the  Guild,  had  informed  him 
of  .Anheuser-Busch’s  action.  He 
said  Wood  had  obtained  the  in¬ 
formation  from  .A-B’s  public 
relations  agency,  F’leischmann 
and  Hillard.  .A1  Fleischmann  told 
E&P  that  he  had  advised  Wood 
that  no  advertisinp  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  in  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner.  However,  he  said  that  this 
was  “perfectly  normal”  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  In  fact,  he 
said,  no  advertising  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  Los  .Angeles  news¬ 
papers  since  January  when  an 
institutional  ad  ran  in  a  year- 
end  review  edition.  He  said  one 
other  ad  had  appeared  “about 
three  months  previous  to  that.” 

• 

Coliiniiiist  named 

Chicago 

Robert  C.  Wiedrich,  for  18 
years  a  general  assignment  re- 
poi  ter  for  the  Chieago  Tribune, 
has  l>ecome  conductor  of  the 
Tribune’s  Tower  Ticker  column. 
He  succ‘''‘ds  tbe  lat'^  Herb  Lyon. 
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Changing  to  a.iii. 

Columbia,  Mo. 
The  Columbia  Missotirian,  pro¬ 
duced  by  students  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  school  of 
Journalism  since  1908,  will  pub¬ 
lish  its  last  evening  edition  on 
Septemlier  9  and  will  become  a 
morning  paper  on  Tuesday, 
Septeml)er  10.  It  is  issued  Tues¬ 
day  throuph  Sunday. 

• 

Desk  men  promoted 

.Albany,  N.  Y. 
Copy  desk  promotions  at  the 
Rnickerboeker  Xews  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Roliert  G. 
Fichenlierg,  executive  editor. 
They  include:  Robert  K.  Illing¬ 
worth — to  executive  news  editor ; 
Edward  M.  Johnson — to  news 
editor;  Warren  E.  Carlson — to 
assistant  news  editor. 

• 

Wood  director 

Plainfield,  N,  J. 
Wayne  T.  Stanford,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  corporation  and 
general  manager  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Division,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Wood  Industries 
Inc.  New  officers  are:  Roger  W. 
Sherman,  controller;  .A.  Bern¬ 
ard  Lindemann  and  Julian  A. 
Toro,  assistant  secretaries. 

• 

Trade  paper  folds 

Oklahoma  City 
The  Oklahoma  Lire  Stock 
S’ews  is  going  out  of  business, 
after  59  years,  because  of  “sky¬ 
rocketing  costs  of  equipment, 
paper,  labor  and  taxes”  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  “sufficient 
help  with  the  available  financial 
means.”  The  trade  paper  has 
l)een  owned  by  W.  R.  Martineau. 
• 

Changes  at  Post 

Washington 
News  staff  changes  made  at 
the  Washington  Post  this  week 
include:  Laurence  Stern,  nation¬ 
al  editor,  to  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  investigative 
reporting;  Richard  Harw’ood, 
national  editor;  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman,  chief  of  cultural  affairs 
reporting;  Roliert  Baker,  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  managing  editor; 
and  John  .Anderson,  to  assi.stant 
city  editor. 

• 

.4eeepls  teaching  joh 

Roliert  J.  Glessing,  former 
editor  and  publi.sher  of  the 
Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Reveille, 
has  accejited  a  position  as  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  Canada 
College  in  Woodside,  California. 
He  completed  graduate  studies 
at  the  University  of  California 
(Berkeley)  in  June  w’hen  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  master’s  degree  in 
Journalism. 
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Permissive 

(Continued  from  puye  15^ 


he  believe  it  any  more  if  the 
reporter  doesn’t  cite  any  source? 
The  name  of  the  same  today  is 
that  the  reader  will  l)elieve  it 
more  if  the  source  is  specific  and 
authoritative.” 

Recalls  the  ‘dope  story' 

r>.  Eugene  Farrell,  editor  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  explained 
his  stand:  “Should  news  l)e  at¬ 
tributed  clearly?  News  of  gov¬ 
ernment  certainly  is  l)est  at¬ 
tributed  openly  and  clearly.  This 
is  the  ideal.  What  would  I  do  if 
it  is  a  question  of  attributing  or 
not  printing?  I’d  print  if  I  knew 
it  to  be  a  fact.  If  necessary,  I 
would  attribute  it  to  myself. 
The  important  thing  is  to  get 
the  news  to  the  people. 

“In  matters  of  political 
opinion,  however,  the  by-line 
may  be  .sufficient  attribution.  .  .  . 
It  is  what,  in  the  good  old  days 
of  40  years  ago,  we  called  the 
‘dope  story.’  ” 

6.  .Alfred  Friendly,  when  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
WasUinyton  Post,  made  this 
statement  in  a  memo  to  his  staff 
on  the  attribution  of  news: 
“Direct  attribution  is  the  best 
way  of  handling  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  an  event  or  condi¬ 
tions  or  situations  of  which  we 
do  not  have  direct,  eye-witness 
knowledge  ourselves  .  .  .,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  provides  the  reader 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  source, 
enabling  him  to  evaluate  its 
credibility  for  himself.  However, 
when  sources  will  not  allow  at¬ 
tribution,  or  will  not  talk  if  there 
is  attribution,  we  are  driven, 
along  with  others,  to  move  from 
the  l)est  way  of  presenting  the 
news  of  which  we  are  not  the 
witness  to  the  second-liest  ways.” 

Friendly  listed  four  methods 
of  using  news  without  the 
source’s  name:  off-the-record, 
phony  off-the-record  (wherein 
the  source  really  means  “for 
backgi  ound  use  only”)  for  back¬ 
ground  use  only,  and  not  for 
direct  quotation. 

N’o  place  for  rules 

7.  Harry  Reiser,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lexinyton  (Ky.) 
Herald,  ranged  himself  on  the 
other  end  of  the  opinion  scale: 
“Insistence  on  attribution  would, 
I  btdieve,  result  in  the  missing 
of  many  stories.  On  the  local 
front  the  desk  man,  through 
experience  and  through  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  reporters,  knows 
(or  certainly  should  know)  what 
sources  are  reliable  and  what 
sources  are  not. 

“Rules  and  regulations  should, 
in  my  opinion,  l)e  kept  at  a 


minimum  if  not  entirely  elim¬ 
inated.  No  set  of  rules  can  pos¬ 
sibly  cover  all  situations  or  even 
developments  within  one  situa¬ 
tion. 

Reiser  concludes:  “Some 

newspapers  insist  on  signatures 
on  letters  to  the  editor.  We  don’t. 
We  consider  the  letters  column 
the  people’s  forum.  Let  them 
blow  off  steam;  if  they  wish  to 
hide  l)ehind  a  pen  name,  let  ’em.” 

8.  Stan  Opotowsky,  managing 
editor  of  the  \ew  York  Post, 
largely  agrees  with  this  view: 
“Our  basic  job  is  to  tell  the 
truth  and,  unfortunate  as  it  is, 
we  often  can  do  this  only  by 
protecting  the  sources.  My  con¬ 
cern  is  not  over  publishing 
anonymous  statements  which  are 
true,  hut  rather  in  publishing 
attributable  statements  which 
we  know  damn  well  are  lies — 
mayl)e  white  lies,  maybe  half¬ 
lies,  but  lies.” 


Political  news 

(Continued  from  pnye  15.) 


age  of  local  politics  and  gov¬ 
ernment — state,  county,  and 
city  stories — the  figures  for 
newspapers  were  even  higher. 
.Almost  7  out  of  10  respondents 
picked  daily  papers,  and  about  1 
out  of  4  chose  broadcast  sources. 
The  remainder  cited  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  as  best  sources. 

These  findings  differ  sharply 
from  data  reported  by  Elmo 
Roper  and  Associates  for  the 
Television  Information  Office. 
The  Roper  findings,  based  on 
nation-wide  samples  of  adults, 
show  givater  mentions  of  tele¬ 
vision  than  newspapers  when 
people  are  asked  “where  you 
usually  get  most  of  your  news 
about  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world  today.” 

Clarke  and  Ruggels  attribute 
evidence  of  greater  reliance  on 
newspapers  among  their  re¬ 
spondents  to  a  difference  in  re¬ 
search  methodology.  The  Seattle 
study  confronteil  respondents 
with  actual  news  stories  when 
asking  for  source  preferences, 
rather  than  the  more  general 
phra.se,  “what’s  going  on  in  the 
world  today.” 

The  Seattle  sample,  based  on 
a  probability  selection  of  hou.se- 
holds  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
included  equal  numl)ers  of  men 
and  women.  The  sample  was  not 
limited  to  newspaper  readers. 

Further  analysis  reveals  that 
jiersons  who  jjrefer  broadcast 
sources  for  public  affairs  news 
have  lower  education  than  per¬ 
sons  who  pick  print  sources. 
The  lower  education  of  the 
broadcast  fan  is  linked  to  lower 
interest  in  public  affairs, 
whether  international,  national, 
or  local. 

The  study  shows  that  persons 
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who  prefer  newspapers  for  local 
public  affairs  have  relatively 
high  educational  attainment  and 
interest  in  the  news.  Persons 
who  prefer  magazines  for  inter¬ 
national  and  national  coverage 
have  comparatively  high  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  keen  interest  in  the 
news. 


Professor  Clarke  is  Director 
of  the  Communication  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Professor  Ruggels 
is  an  Assistant  Professor  at  the 
School  of  Communications.  The 
study  was  supported  by  the 
Seattle  Times,  Inter\’iewing  was 
completed  in  May,  1967. 


Law  professor  blasts 
ANPA  on  fair  trial 


Newspaper  publishers’  defense 
of  the  right  to  know  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Press  is  “inflammatory  non¬ 
sense”  in  the  judgment  of  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Law'  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

A  sharply  critical  dissertation 
by  Prof.  Louis  B.  Schwartz  on 
the  attitude  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Pu'jlishers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  distributed  to  members 
of  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  their  recent  annual  meeting 
in  Philadelphia. 

Professor  Schwartz,  who  ac- 
cupies  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Chair  at  the  university,  com¬ 
pared  the  position  papers  of  the 
.ABA  and  the  .ANPA  on  the 
Reardon  Committee  Report  that 
recommended  a  tightening  of 
rules  to  control  the  flow  of  prej¬ 
udicial  pretrial  information  in 
criminal  cases. 

In  mortal  conibut 

On  the  lawyers’  side  he  found 
“thorough  documentation  .  .  . 
scrupulous  fairness  .  .  .  temper¬ 
ance  in  conclusions.”  But  he  ac¬ 
cused  the  special  Fair  Trial- 
Free  Press  Committee  of  the 
ANPA  of  being  unfair  in  its 
attack  on  the  Bar’s  efforts  to 
a.ssure  a  fair  trial. 

“The  ANPA  Report,”  says 
Professor  Schwartz,  “makes  it 
appear  that  .America’s  news¬ 
papermen  and  law'yers  are  locked 
in  mortal  combat  over  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.” 

He  adds,  “One  would  hope  that 
the  reality  is  not  as  exciting  as 
this  rumor  of  .Armageddon.” 

The  main  thrust  of  the  ANPA 
Committee’s  appraisal  of  the 
Reardon  Report  was  expressed 
in  1967  in  this  statement:  “The 
people’s  right  to  a  free  press 
which  inherently  embodies  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  is 
one  of  our  most  fundamental 
rights,  and  neither  the  pre.ss  nor 
the  Bar  has  the  right  to  sit  down 
and  bargain  it  away.” 

‘Inflammatory  nonsense' 

Profe.ssor  Schwartz  tears  into 
this  assertion  with  a  blunt  re¬ 
port:  “To  pose  the  issue  as  to 
whether  freedom  of  the  press 


may  be  bargained  away  is  the 
kind  of  inflammatory  nonsense 
that  can  only  impede  the  efforts 
of  concerned  men  in  both  profes¬ 
sions  who  are  seeking  a  legiti¬ 
mate  and  practical  solution  to  a 
difficult  problem.” 

The  ANP.A,  in  his  view,  would 
have  done  better  to  have  come 
forward  with  at  least  one  or  two 
suggestions  for  a  voluntary  code 
of  ethics  on  the  subject  of  pre¬ 
trial  publicity. 

“.After  all,”  the  Professor 
says,  “most  newspapers  do  have 
ethical  standards  of  a  similar 
character.  For  example,  news¬ 
papers  voluntarily  withhold  the 
names  and  addresses  of  women 
who  have  l>een  raped,  and  of 
children  who  get  involved  in 
small-scale  delinquency.” 

“Why  not  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  professional 
ethics  demand  in  relation  to  pre¬ 
trial  publication?”  he  asks. 

Real  bone  of  contention 

While  “hacking”  his  way 
through  the  rhetoric  of  the 
.ANP.A  report,  he  continues,  he 
liegan  to  realize  that  the  real 
bone  of  contention  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  restrict  the  police  from 
supplying  pretrial  news  to  re¬ 
porters. 

He  summarizes  what  the 
lawyers  want  done  about  the 
problem:  1.  They  want  to  en¬ 
force  against  lawyers  rules  of 
professional  ethics  that  would 
specifically  forbid  lawyers  from 
disclosing  certain  information 
alwut  cas**s  in  which  they  are 
involved.  2.  They  believe  the 
police  should  l)e  subject  to  the 
controls  that  apply  to  the  prose¬ 
cutor.  3.  Some  lawyers  would 
like  to  see  journalists  agree  on 
a  code  of  ethics  regarding  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  prejudicial  to  a 
fair  trial. 

Professor  Schwartz  character¬ 
ized  the  .ANP.A  Report  as  “an 
indiscriminate  ami  intemperate 
rejection  of  all  reform  propos¬ 
als,”  but  he  held  out  hope  for 
further  study  of  the  problem. 

The  .AB.A  adopted  the  Rear¬ 
don  recommendations  at  its 
House  of  Delegates  meeting  last 
February. 
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430  attend  SNPA 


duction  of  a  newspaper,  from 
the  repoi  ter  to  the  delivery  boy. 
“Production  begins  when  the 


Plant  guard 


production 

Jack.sonville,  Fla. 

('lUstav  Schape,  production 
coordinator  for  the  Florida  Pub- 
lishinp  Company,  has  l>een 
elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Southei'n  Xews- 
pai)er  Publishers  Association 
Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern 
Division). 

Schape  succeeds  H.  O.  Rosen- 
l»erper  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  (lazette  ami  Mail.  New 
memlx'rs  chosen  to  the  12-man 
committee  were  Francis  Myette, 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun;  Nelson 
Haller,  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times;  James  Bennett,  Athens 
(Ga.)  Herald:  A.  C.  Smith, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  and 
Sews:  Sam  Jeffords,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Sews  Piedmont,  and 
Rex  Raumpardner  of  the  Hunt- 
inffton  (W.  Va.)  Herald  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Some  1:3(1  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  suppliers  from 
throughout  the  Southeast  at¬ 
tended  the  Eastern  Division  con¬ 
ference  which  ended  here  August 
13.  Next  year’s  conference  site 


meeting 

“Departmental  Cooperation” 
within  a  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  principal  speakers 
were  Roliert  R.  Feapin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Florida  Times- 
I'nion  and  Jacksonville  Journal; 
J.  Montpomery  Curtis,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  development  for  Knight 
New.spapers,  Miami,  and  Daniel 
Crisp  of  Crisp  &  Harrison  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co. 

Feagin  said  the  priceless  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  were  willinpne.ss,  imag¬ 
ination,  ingenuity  and  initiative. 
“Call  it  what  you  will — imagina¬ 
tion,  ingenuity,  building  a  l)etter 
mousetrap,  individual  initiative 
— this  priceless  ingredient  is  the 
willingness  and  desire  to  do 
something  extra,”  he  said. 

The  biggest  failing 

The  real  role  of  management 
will  ))e  fulfilled  only  when  it 
succeeds  in  harnessing  the  en¬ 
thusiasm,  ability  and  desire  of 
employes  into  a  completely  in¬ 
formed  team  dedicated  to  suc¬ 
cess,  the  publisher  added. 


reporter  gathers  his  facts  for  a 
story  and  when  the  advertising 
man  picks  up  his  ad,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

But  the  biggest  failing  is  the 
late  delivery  of  newspapers. 
This  is  the  bigge.st  single  cause 
of  canceled  subscriptions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Curtis. 

The  publisher’s  aim  should 
continue  to  1k‘  a  product  that  is 
delivered  on  time,  easy  to  read, 
free  of  errors  and  smudges  and 
that  is  cleanly  printed,  Curtis 
stated.  He  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  executives  main¬ 
taining  daily  contact  with  sub¬ 
ordinates  and  cited  the  instance 
of  one  publi.sher  who  made  a 
|)oint  of  devoting  a  couple  of 
hours  each  day  to  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  a  desk  and  chatting  to 
employes. 

“We’re  in  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world,”  said  Curtis. 
“I  hear  newsmen  groan  about 
television,  but  we’ve  l)een  living 
with  it  at  saturation  level  for  15 
years  now.” 

Newspaper  publishers  must 
adjust  to  changing  situations, 
he  said,  and  try  out  new  ideas  as 
they  go  along. 

Delegates  visited  the  new 


systems  are 
more  formal 

Plant  security  measures  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  today.  Thei-e 
was  a  time  when  routine  main¬ 
tenance  checks  were  considered 
sufficient. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  just  turned  up  the 
fact  that  only  three  memliers  in 
the  50  “critical  cities”  have  no 
system  of  any  kind  to  protect 
their  plants  in  the  event  of  mob 
violence,  strike  violence  or  other 
unforeseen  violence. 

Of  the  45  newspapers  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  questionnaire,  41  use 
a  combination  of  precaution  and 
13  of  these  have  trained,  armed 
and  uniformed  guards.  Nine 
others  go  further  and  have  their 
security  guards  deputized. 

Two  newspapers  reported  they 
have  closed-circuit  television 
throughout  their  plants,  supple¬ 
menting  a  guard  force  and 
alai-m  sy.stem. 

Either  professional  or  agency 


will  l»e  Roanoke,  Va.  Curtis  stressed  the  importance  Florida  Publishing  Company  guards  are  employed  in  most 

Theme  for  the  conference  was  of  every  department  in  the  pro-  plant.  plants  and  they  are  augmented 

in  some  cases  by  guards  trained 
by  the  newspapers. 

More  and  more  it  is  l)ecoming 
the  practice  to  require  all  em¬ 
ployes  to  carry  identification 
cards  to  gain  access  to  the 
)iuildings  during  off-hours. 

To  keep  track  of  Iwth  vehicles 
— marked  and  unmarked — and 
staffers  during  an  emergency, 
29  newspapers  maintain  a  log  of 
all  reporters  on  assignment  and 
23  keep  a  vehicle  location  log. 
Responsibility  for  the  log  rests 
with  the  city  desk  in  most  cases. 

Guarding  against  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  not  i)eing  able  to  publish 
in  the  main  plant,  19  news¬ 
papers  have  made  arrangements 
at  alternate  publishing  locations. 
Two  have  worked  out  publishing 
agreements  with  newspapers  in 
nearby  cities  and  one  plans  to 
operate,  if  need  l>e,  in  a  satellite 
plant. 

• 

2  admen  advaiieod 

Greex  R.\y,  Wis. 
Two  advertising  executive  pro¬ 
motions  at  the  Green.  Bay  Press- 
Gazette  were  announced  by  John 
W.  Yuenger,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Milton  M.  Wickman,  who 
has  served  as  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager  since  19(52, 
has  lM>en  named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  succeeding  the 
late  Austin  B.  Destache.  Delliert 
Heuvelmans  was  promoted  to 
assistant  retail  manager. 
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Times  Index 
has  75  pages 
on  Vietnam  I 

The  New  York  Times  annual 
Index,  coverinpT  the  events  of 
1967,  contains  1,414  pages,  75 
of  which  have  abstracts  and 
other  entries  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Index,  which  summarizes 
virtually  all  the  news  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times  in  every 
major  field,  is  used  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  reference  work  in  over  3,000  ; 
public,  college,  government  and 
business  libraries.  I 

In  addition  to  the  Vietnam  I 
conflict,  considerable  space  in 
the  1967  annual  is  also  devoted 
to  the  Aralnlsraeli  war,  the 
Johnson-Kosygin  meeting  in 
Glasslwro,  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound,  the  civil  rights 
struggle,  triumph  and  tragedy  , 
in  the  U.S.  space  program,  and 
the  political  upheaval  in  Greece. 

The  new  volume  contains  more  I 
than  half  a  million  entries  and  | 
cross  references,  arranged 
alphal)etically  under  thousands 
of  subject  headings.  The  ab¬ 
stracts,  which  appear  in  chrono-  | 
logical  order  under  each  head- | 
ing,  frequently  provide  all  the  I 
information  needed.  If  further  i 
research  is  necessary,  however, 
each  entry  is  followed  by  refer-  | 
ences  to  the  date,  page  and  ; 
column  in  which  the  original  ^ 
story  appeared  in  the  Times. 

Included  among  hundreds  of  | 
illustrations  in  the  new  volume  | 
are  Obiter  .o’s  photo  of  Earth 
as  seen  from  the  moon,  maps  j 
of  Southeast  Asia,  charts  show-  | 
ing  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  j 
War  and  price  trends  on  the  ' 
world’s  major  stock  exchanges,  I 
graphs  on  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  problem,  and  a  diagram  of 
the  Saturn  .5  “moon”  rocket. 

John  Rothman,  under  whose 
direction  the  Index  is  prepared, 
noted  that  this  would  l)e  the  last 
annual  volume  to  l)e  prcxluced 
by  conventional  methods.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  1968,  all  volumes 
will  be  produced  with  the  aid  of 
a  computer  and,  as  a  result,  will 
l)e  available  much  earlier  in  the 
year. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 
for  1967  is  the  55th  consecutive 
edition  in  a  series  l)egun  in  1913. 
It  was  published  as  a  quarterly 
until  1930,  when  monthly  and 
annual  volumes  were  introduced. 
In  1948,  twice-monthly  editions 
rej)laced  the  monthly  issues. 
Earlier  volumes  of  the  Index 
are  also  available  for  the  years 
1851-1906.  Volumes  covering 
the  period  1907-1912  are  now 
l)eing  piepared. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 


classified 

section 

1  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  1 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  ' 

ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

Appraisers— (Consultants 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  'for  Sale 


THRIVING  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
rich  Northwestern  Ohio  community 
servinK  10,000  population  area.  In  bus¬ 
iness  21  years,  financially  sound,  ex¬ 
cellent  existing  advertising  contracts. 
Payments  and  terms  can  be  arrangetl. 
For  details,  write  Editor,  4840  Monroe 
Street,  Toledo,  Ohio  43623.  Attn:  Mr. 
John. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX.  ! 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  ' 
posee.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  G7654 

SALES— PURCHASES  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg. 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  27401  Ph:  274-3670 


liusiness  Opportunities 

SINGER  AND  LYRIC  WRITER  seek 
financial  backer  for  recording  session, 
freedom  song.  Box  1408,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CONTROLLING  INTEREST  available 
to  right  party  who  knows  how  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  successful  course  of 
a  large  weekly  (over  130.000  circ.)  in 
rich  market  area.  Now  operating  in 
the  black,  the  future  is  fabulous  for 
knowledgeable  person  or  team.  $100,- 
000  cash  necessary  and  proper  quali¬ 
fications.  Write  Box  1174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


j  COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY. 
j  Six-figure  gross.  Fast  press;  good  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  Contact  H.  W.  Palmer, 
R.K.T.  Larson  &  Assoc.,  844  Sumner 
'  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y,  13210. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

Mel  Hodell,  Dir..  Newspai>er  Div.. 
Huzen  Co..  1,188  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up¬ 
land,  Calif.  (AC  714)  082-1  SOS. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast,  write:  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St., 
Jennings,  Lii.  70.‘>46.  Ph :  1-318-824- 
0475. 


V\E.STERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  633-1361. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
Mnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  itersonal  contact 

selling.  _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day 
time:  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights:  or 
write  Box  3364.  CJlearwater  Beach,  Flor¬ 
ida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


PETERSBURG  PRESS  (clrc.  1400) 
and  Wrangell  Sentinel  (circ.  1200) 
weekly  newspapers  located  30-miles 
I  apart  Southeastern  Alaska,  published 
in  one  plant  (Petersburg)  :  sheet-fed 
offset;  commercial  printing :  for  public 
'  sale  at  law  offices  Stump  and  Bailey, 

I  316  Commercial  Bldg.,  Ketchikan, 

I  Alaska.  Ph:  907-225-4131  at  10  A.M. 
j  Aug.  12,  1968.  Sale  is  for  cash. 

j  THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  is  on  this 
'  Midwest  weekly  1  Unopixjsed:  top  level 
equipment  and  valuable  building;  fine 
.  stable  town  in  rich  farm  area ;  gross- 
j  ing  $99,000  and  growing.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $28,000  handles.  Interested? 
;  Write  fully,  please.  DIAL,  1503  Naz- 
I  areth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $50,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


OFFSET  IOWA  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  prize-winner  grossing  $50,000. 
I  Price  $45,000.  Terms:  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
I  Newspai>er  Service.  Bo.x  133,  Eimpuria, 
:  Kans.,  66801. 


NORTHERN  N.J.  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Gross  $60,000.  Price  $35,000.  29% 

down.  Excellent  growth  oj)portunity. 
Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUST  SELL  northern  Calif,  weekly  by 
Sept.  Price  reduced  to  last  year's  gross 
-  $42,000,  Printerl  offset;  town  of  3,200. 
Hurry — it  won’t  last.  Sellers-Hogue. 

I  Newspaiier  Bkrs.,  1415  E.  University 
Dr.,  Mesa.  Ariz.  8.5201.  (602)  964-2952. 


KANSAS  COUNTY-SBb\T  exclusive 
weekly  in  both  town  and  county.  Price 
$.30,000  with  building.  $7,500  down. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Ejfnporia,  Kans.,  66801. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

INTERESTED  IN  OBTAINING  week¬ 
ly  or  semi-weekly  in  Wyoming,  Send 
full  details.  R.  E.  Berge.  P.O.  Box 
335.  Laramie,  Wyo.  82070. 


NEW  ENGLAND  or  Northern  New 
York  weekly  wanted,  offset,  under  $100.- 
000  gross.  Send  full  details.  Box  1293, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND  EAT  IT. 
too.  Sell  your  newspaper  at  audit^  net 
worth  and  good  will  and  remain  in 
charge,  if  you  like.  Interested?  Write 
Box  1235.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVH.E.S 

Features  Arailable 

"TV  NEWS  COLUMN’’— Weekly  in¬ 
side  program  and  personality  news 
written  by  New  York  television  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Highly  attractive  rates.  Box 
1371,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


"TREND  OF  MIND’’— Weekly  column 
— Informative,  psychological,  helpful. 
Samples.  Henry  B.  Steffes,  718  Irving 
Park  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois  60613. 

"MOSTLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE’’ 

’The  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind. 
Enjoy  Walt  Schmidt’s  sparkling  wit, 
satire  and  humor.  Rates  as  low  as  $1- 
a-week.  Samples  and  4-week  trial 
FREE.  Your  territory  may  be  open. 
Write:  Osborn  House  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate.  P.O.  Box  966,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
94025. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


VERNON  V.  PAINE  | 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service  j 
305  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711  | 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.,  ' 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  ' 


'  NEWSPAPER  SALES  APPRAISALS  I 
i  Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists  i 
'  MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO.  | 
N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4611 
■  P.O.  Box  1657.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301  I 


NI5GOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  1 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase.  | 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads-  , 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph.  (AC  205)  646-3357.  , 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

SOUTH  LOUISIANA  WEEKLY  over 
'  70-year-old  in  fast-growing  market  of 
I  15,000.  New  Web  offset  plant.  Grossing 
over  $200,000.  Price  $225,000.  Terms 
I  available.  Box  1246.  EMitor  &  Pub- 
:  Usher. 

;  1.450  (ABC)  CIRCULA’nON.  offset 
weekly  newspaper  in  prosperous  north- 
I  ern  Indiana  county.  Gross  near  $50,- 
:  000  ...  a  husband/wife  team  should 
'  be  able  to  gross  $15-$16,000  or  more. 
Contact  Richard  W.  <5ardwell,  Hcosier 
State  Press  Assn.,  Suite  310,  Lemcke 
:  Bldg.,  106  E.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis, 
i  Ind.,  46204. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  numnei  to  Indieste  location  without  spociflc  Idantificatlon 
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schinery  &  Supplies 


BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  EBP'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  O'^FSE'"  »LANT 
FOR  SALE 
Some  new  eajio'^srt 
Some  rebuilt  u:?3  equloment 


Completely  rebuilt.  Like  new  4-unit 
Vaniruard  l.'i  with  heavy  duty  ’j  and 
tj  folder.  4  roll  stands  with  paper 
infeed.  Sidelay  and  circumferential  ren- 
ister  controls.  3h  h.p.  drive  and  con¬ 
troller.  Prints  16  standard  size  panes 
or  32  tabloid  panes 


New  Kenro  V-241  with  standanl  acces-  ; 
series  |ilus  vacuum  back  tiiid  density  | 
naslulator 

It.MtKKOOM  SINKS:  | 

New  VV.  A.  Brown  2rl6J4K(I  temia-ra-  , 
ture  control  developinn  sink  with  • 
washer-viewer  sink  j 

PL.\TEMAKER:  ! 

New  Nu.4rc  FT  4' 

MISCELLANEorS  EQUIPMENT:  ! 

New  paste-up  waxer 

New  linht  tab'e  ! 

New  plate  sink 

Comf'letf  ('hint  '  f  r  iuifmt'iit  n/itv  offered 
detifered,  installed  and  (eratino  jor 
tinder  $45,000.  .4'.'  with  war¬ 

ranty. 

Contact ; 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  DIVISION 
of 

INLAND  NEAV'SPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 


FOR  SALE: 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  I 

16-Pane  G<tss  Tubular  Press  and  Folder.  ; 
Four  4-pane  unit.  itDK  112  I 

Stereotype  equipment.  4  Intert>Tes  and 
Limit  yiies 

Manazines  racks  , 

Proof  presses,  Ludlow,  saw,  vertical  j 
milerer  ’ 

16  Turtles,  16  chases,  comp-isinn  tables 
composinn  banks,  lead,  slug  storage  cab¬ 
inet:  assortment  of  galleys 
C.abinets.  tables  and  dollies 
Tools,  parts,  etc. 

Office  equipment  | 

De.tire.t  bid^  on  complete  plant  or  any 
material  desired  by  Friday  noon,  August  i 
2S.  1968.  I 

Plant  open  daily  except  Saturday 
Contact  Clarence  E.  Hess 
THS  EVENING  RECORD  ! 

Lansford,  Pa.  18232 
(AC  717)  645-2151  j 

Composing  Room 

ELEKTRON,  52^70483,  electric  pot, 
feeder,  blower,  hydra  quadder,  4 
manazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
lilant  (like  new). 

MA.NHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY  I 
2  '4  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10012.  I 

(AC'*212)  WAIker  5-0100 _  i 

3A'EAR-OLD  VANDERCOOK  full-page 
SP35  Proof  Press — power  drive,  ink 
fountain  and  counter ;  cost  $6037 ;  will 
■ell  for  $4500.  (3omet  Linotypes.  SN1357. 
w/TTS  and  mat  detector.  Two  (2)  Kel-  | 
logg  keyboards  fit  right  over  Linotype  I 
keyboard— makes  a  typewriter  keyboard 
out  of  it.  Cost  $1080  each:  will  take 
$400  each.  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ i 

FTIIDEN  JUSTOWRITBR  SETT,  12-pt  i 
recorder,  9-pt,  newstext  reproducer,  8  ' 
month’s  old.  Includes  stand,  tai>e  wind¬ 
er,  paper  holder.  Excellent  condition.  ' 
New  price  $5880 :  make  offer.  Greater  \ 
Houston  Publishers,  928  Kenmore, 

Houston^  Texas  77023. _ 

MODEL  V  INTITOTYPE,  twin  molds, 
air-cooled,  equipped  for  'ITS:  has  per¬ 
forator  and  operating  unit.  Also  model 
V-uO  Miehle  Vertical.  14  x  22.  Leilner. 
Box  307,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla..  74012.  , 


Composing  Room 


ALL  MODELS  j 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINT(7RAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007. 

IDEAL  FOR  WEn?KLY  or  small  daily 
— Justowriters:  2-12  pt.  PWJ  Re¬ 
corders.  1-8  PWJ  Reproducer.  Vari- 
typers:  1-model  620  and  1-model  720. 
Many  fonts.  Daily  Observer,  530  Brick 
Blvd.,  Brick  Town,  N.J.  (201)  477-1100. 

FOR  SALE:  Linofilm  photo  unit  and 
two  keyboards,  20  fonts  type  suitable  for 
newspaper  or  job  work,  font  storage 
cabinet,  all  under  maintenance  and  in 
excellent  condition.  5  years  old.  $49,000. 
IBM  Keyboard  with  Autotypist  Perfo¬ 
rator,  desk  and  auxiliary  console.  TTS 
codes,  brand  new,  perfect  as  input  to 
computer  or  Photon  713-20,  $1900.  Se-  i 
lection  of  Photon  713  type  strips.  $225  I 
each.  Justowriter  recorders  and  8  Pt.  j 
Galvin  reproducers,  all  under  Friden  ' 
maintenance.  $1,000  each.  Excellent  12 
pt.  Booktype  Justowriter  Reproducer.  I 
$950.  Justowriter  AA  Recorder  with  | 
switch  for  7-level  code.  Serial  9507.  fine 
shape.  $2,100.  Copease  printer  and  de-  ' 
veloper.  17  x  22.  $300.  Model  CAD 
IBM  executive  typewriters,  ruling  de¬ 
vice.  time  clocks,  etc.  for  cold  type  shop.  , 
prices  on  request.  Write  to  Northwest  ; 
Photo  Type.  8020  108th  Avenue  S.E.. 
Renton.  Washington  980.56. 

FIVE  LINOTWPE.S:  M-14.  auxiliary  ' 
magazine,  $2,000;  M-33.  saw,  automatic 
e.iector  blade,  $4,000;  M-33,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  automatic  ejector  blade.  $4. .500  : 
Comet  $5,500:  M-5,  tape-oiieratetl,  $6,-  i 
500.  Package  sale — $20,000.  All  in  daily 
operation,  good  condition,  ages  vary.  I 
Available  about  Oct.  1  on  our  floor.  • 
Decatur  Daily,  Decatur.  Ala.  35601. 

_ (AC  205)  35.3-4612 _ 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  TTS  Keyboard. 
Shaffstall  mat  detector  and  Star  safety 
pack  on  Model  8  Lino.  Linotype  free, 
sell  at  sacrifice  for  half  cost  of  TTS 
attachments.  Good  running  order ;  also  | 
have  Hammond  8-eoI.  casting  box  in  ! 
mint  condition  and  Morrison  slug  I 
stripper  at  your  price.  Kennett  News  i 
*  Advertiser.  P.O.  Box  68,  Kennett  ! 
Square.  Pa.  19348.  ! 

LUDLOW,  like  new.  6  and  12-point  ; 
molds.  22 '4  ems.  S#  9589,  elec.  pot.  i 
nine  sticks.  30  fonts  of  type,  sorts  and 
quads.  2  cabinets.  Bernanlsville  News,  i 
17-19  Morristown  Rd.,  Bernardsville.  , 
N.  J.  07924.  (201)  766-3900.  ' 

ATF  TYPESETTER  B  with  desks.  14  | 
fonts,  circuit  controls.  Excellent  condi-  | 
tion.  Used  3  years.  Cost  $17,000.  .<sell  : 
for  $6,250.  W.  P.  Hastings.  Milton,  Pa.  j 
Stand.ard. 

FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE  COMPUTER.  , 
Two  years  old.  equiiipeil  with  letter  I 
and  word  sparing,  two  input  readers.  ! 
two  output  high-speed  luinchers,  width 
plugs  (fonts).  9  pt  Corona.  10  pt  , 
Coron.a,  5' 5  pt  Classifieil. — pre-wireil  for  i 
double  line  lengths,  rotary  switching  | 

device  for  output  allocation,  complete  j 
spare  parts  kit.  “no  spaceband"  kit.  | 
Insi>ect  while  still  in  operation.  Save 
over  .84,000.  i 

For  further  information 

Contact  I 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  ' 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  Citv.  Mo.  61108 
AC  816  B.A  1-9060 

L.  &  ilIiewy  duty  ~ 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  ' 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  I 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25.  j 
None  letter  at  any  price.  Write  for  i 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY  1 

111-11.3  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C.  ' 

World’s  largest  distributor  of  I 

Newspaier  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-8.3.5-1513 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


SAW,  NOLAN,  heavy  duty  stereo,  new 
1965  220-volta,  see  through  guard — 
$300. 

SUPER  CA.STER,  NOLAN.  Page  size, 
gas,  TVpe  high  and  shell  bars — $275. 
STRIPPER.  MORRISON.  llO-volts. 
$100. 

100  galley  storage  cabinet,  Hamilton, 
6%  X  2.3*  galleys— $80. 

100  galley  storage  cabinet.  Hamilton, 
61/4  X  23"  galleys,  on  wheels — $120. 
Write:  R.  Downing.  North  Platte 
Telegraph,  North  Platte.  Nebr.  69101. 


Perforator  Tape 


Presses  &  Machinery 


16  PAGE  1949  GOSS  UNI’TUBE  4lf741 
and  stereo  equipment.  Good  care,  mini¬ 
mum  use  running  8.000  daily.  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash,  Indiana  46992. 


M-G-D  Duidicating  Offset,  year  1967 — 
size  171, -i  X  22'2.  Excellent  Offset  Press 
for  newspaper  i>riH>fs.  Airex,  208  Eliza- 
l>eth  St.  N.Y.C.  (212)  966-0070. 


FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 
SUPERPRODUCTION  PRESSES 

6-Unit,  four-color  couples 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  Sui^impos^  angle  bars— Turning  Bay 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors  — -Geared  for  52,600  per  hour 

_ Xop  Quality  Dual  ink  rails  and  reverses 

Call  or  IFrite:  I  '^rsUm 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3556  I  Availalde — Approximately  12  Months 

25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308.  |  May  be  inspected  on  edition 

For  Sale  Exclusively; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


Presses  &  Machinery  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

_ _ 7^ - -  1  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 

HURLETRON  INSETROL  j 

1  Complete  Unit — AC  equipped — prac-  |  FOR  SAI  E 

Ucally  new— removed  from  the  New  ;  24  pa^e  Duplex  tubula^press.  #  492 
York  Herald  Tribune.  (2  to  1).  in  excellent  condition,  plus 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  4  ton-Nolan  ga.s  fireil  remelt  pot.  Must 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  lie  removol  in  .Septemlier.  Will  sell  Imth 
—  -  —  — -  for  $3,000,  or  for  parts  if  necessary. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

4  POCKET  RIGHT  HAND  McCAIN 
Inserter,  master  book  caliper.  Christen¬ 
sen  Saddle  stitcher  with  4  Boetitch 
heads,  McCain  3-knife  Trimmer  with 
fanneil  out  belt  delivery.  All  necessary  j 
motors,  pumps  and  blowers— 220  volts  ! 
60  cycles,  3  phase  .AC.  Pricol  for  quick 
sale.  Box  1331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ROTARY  PRESSES: 

16  Pages  to  64  Pages 

•  16-Page  Standard  Duplex  Tubular 

•  26-Page  Standard  Goss  Tubular 

•  24-Page  Goss  Unitubular  | 

•  48-Page  Goss  Universal 

•  64-Page  Goss  Universal  I 

All  of  the  above  presses  offered  with  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  packages,  superimposed 
color  cylinders,  balloon  formers,  fed  from 
beneath  the  press  or  end  fed  on  floor 
level. 

ANY  ABOVE  PRESSES  OFFERED  i 
"AS  IS.  WHERE  IS."  OR  RECONDI-  i 
TIONED,  DELIVERED,  INSTALLED  ! 
AND  GUARANTEED. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC.  816  BA  1-9060 

1  GOSS  UNIFIX)W  HEADLINHHl  2:1 
ratio,  heavy-duty  newspatier  folder,  112- 
page  capacity,  arrangeil  for  double  de¬ 
livery.  22%*  sheet  cutoff,  complete  with 
bed  plate  and  main  drive  housing,  in¬ 
cluding  double  ballon  former,  presently 
running  a  60%*  wide  web.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  any  time.  Contact  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent,  Courier-Journal  St 
Louisville  Times.  625  W.  Broadway, 
Louisville.  Ky.  40202  (502)  682-4581. 

GOSS  HEADLINER 
Manufactured  1965  j 

6-Unit  96  Page  Press  I 

23  9/16*  Cutoff  —  90*  Stagger  | 

Rated  at  62,600  iph 
3  Color  Half  Decks 

Double  Folders  ^ 

Double  Upper  Formers  1 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  St  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Plate  Ixxikup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969 
For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockui> — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70.000  hour.  Available  ! 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings.  | 
Stereo  to  match.  ! 

BEIN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


Contact  J.  E’.  Bertram.  The  Geneva 
(N.Y.)  Times. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY:  .3  Unit 
Hantscho;  with  double  ending;  &  'i 
folder:  ,3  roll  stanil  :  miscellaneous 
equipment.  Can  lie  seen  oiierating.  In- 
terstale  Press,  75  Van  Dyke  Ave., 
Hartford,  Conn.  (Klllt.  Tel.  (293)  219- 
7625. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

1  NOLAN  full-page  casting  box  with 
temperature  control;  exhaust  fan  and 
stereo  saw — all  for  $650.  Rockville 
Journal.  .3  Prospect  St..  Rockville. 
Conn.  06066.  (AC  20,3)  875-3346.  John 
Sweeney  or  Bob  Freeman. 


STEREOTYPE 

3 —  STA-HI  Master  Formers — 2294* 

.3 — 10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  Woo<l  Automatic  Autoplates 
4 — Wood  Autoshavers 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy 

GOSS  16-page  printing  unit  made  about 
1930,  model  HSLC.  length  of  sheet 
cut-off  23^*.  Box  1369,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


\r  I  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

r  Half  Decks  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

ble  Folders  MAT  ROLLERS 

Upper  Formers  1  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

i  ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

lit  Type  Drive  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Plate  Ixxtkup  -  - - 

snt  Condition  150  HORSEPOWER  AC  410  Variable 

Tjij  •  TT.if  iQca  Speed  Press  Motor  in  good  condition. 

State  age,  condition,  length  of  motor 
I*  Exclusively:  and  length  and  diameter  of  shafts. 

PAPER  MACH.  CORP.  Contra  Costa  Times.  P.  O.  Box  937, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  94696. 

>  BA  1-9060  - 

- ONE  .3-ROLL  PRESS  REEL  to  handle 

ORMATIC  (1968)  40-ineh  diameter  paper.  Box  1416,  Edi- 

color  cyl — tensionplate  I”!"  *  Publisher. 

uty  3/2  folder — AC  unit - 

FULL  PAGE  PROOF  PRESS,  auto 
70,000  hour.  Available  !  inkinK*  with  l»e<l  lar^re  enough  to  ar- 
t  considerable  savings,  stereo  chii.se.  Karl  Stolzenburg. 

'•  '  Beatrice  Daily  Sun.  P.O.  Box  847. 

MAN  ASSOCIATES  Beatrice.  Nebr.,  68310.  Ph ;  (402)  223- 
M.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  .5233. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  lEST  JOE  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Academic 


INSTRL"CTOR  AND  PUHLISHER  for 
university  offset  daily.  M.  A.  in  Jour¬ 
nalism;  6  years’  newspaper  e.xperience. 
Nice  livinK  and  working  situation. 
Start  at  J8500.  Call  Dr.  Talbert,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  (AC  601)  232- 
8677. 


Administratire 

IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  TRAVEL,  are  ex- 
porienced  in  newspaper  advertising,  can 
communicate  with  newspaper  publishers 
and  advertisinft  manajrers,  and  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  compensation  plan  that  pretty 
much  lets  you  write  your  own  ticket,  we 
mav  have  just  what  you  want.  We  pub¬ 
lish  a  well-known  syndicated  newspaper 
service  and  have  an  opening  in  our 
Western  Territory.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  RUN 
YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 

We  can’t  offer  you  that  opportunity, 
but  we  can  give  you  the  next  hiest  thing. 
Our  new  satellite  operation  calls  for 
four  separate  products  daily  and  man¬ 
agers  to  produce  them.  If  you  qualify, 
your  experience  in  the  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation  and  sales  fields  could  earn  you 
to  $15,000  annually,  plus  a  suburban 
Zone  2  area  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Send 
complete  resumd,  references  to  Box 
1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF'  ACCOUNTANT  —  Immediate 
opening.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Weet  Central 
Florida  evening  daily.  Box  1407,  Biditor 
&  Publisher. 


MIDWE.ST  DAILY,  3.iM  circul.ation.  is 
looking  for  the  right  man.  sales-orien- 
ted.  but  with  general  newspai>er  know¬ 
how,  1.8  its  assistant  general  manager. 
Must  lie  exriert  in  display,  national  and 
classified  advertising  techniques,  know 
how  to  handle  staff,  understand  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  We  offer  many  re¬ 
wards  and  a  fine  oiiportunity.  Write 
Box  1461,  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  with 
full  reaum5. 


PUBLISHER 

Enterprising  man  with  jiromotion  ideas 
to  take  over  ns  ad  manager.  F’ertile 
field  just  waiting  for  right  man.  Semi¬ 
weekly.  Good  salary,  benefits.  Box  1431, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING 
Executive  Sales  Regional  Manager 
for  National  Roto  Magazine 
Challenging,  diversifierl,  interesting 
new  position  with  long-estahlisheil  syn- 
dicateil  supplement.  Requires  man  ex- 
perienceil  most  phases  of  newspaper  or 
magazine  publishing,  wtih  einiihasis  on 
advertising  or  circulation  sales  or  eili- 
torial  management.  Can  lie  based  New 
York  or  elsewhere:  reipiires  traveling 
East  and  Midwest  most  of  time.  .Salary 
plus  commission  plus  extienses  plus  car : 
equal  substantial  income  opportunity. 
Box  1433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLT.SHING  ASSISTANT 
Immeqiate  opening  for  an  ambitious 
self-starter  with  a  N.J.  prize-winning 
weekly  chain.  He  must  lie  strong  in 
management,  advertising  and  eilitorial. 
Excellent  starting  wage  with  incentive 
plan.  Best  working  conditions  and  staff. 
Send  full  details  to  The  Nutley  Sun. 
SunBank  Bldg,  Nutley,  N.  J.  07110. 


Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST,  eager.  Resum#  and 
■ample,  please.  Box  1384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


Circulation 


PERHAPS  YOU  ARE  CM  of  a  very 
small  newspaper  who  desires  a  chance 
for  something  larger;  perhaps  you  are 
a  district  salm  manager  who  feels  he 
should  be  on  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  management  team.  Investigate  the 
position  now  available  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  management  team  of  a  leading 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone 
2.  Position  is  Assistant  Gentry  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager,  with  responsibility 
for  running  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
motor  route  operations.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  possibilities  in  progressive 
newspaper  group.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Box  1375,  HMitor  & 
Publisher. 


W’E  WANT  A  KEY  MAN  for  our  large 
circulation  department.  We  need; 
a  man  with  extensive  experience  in 
home  delivery:  #2  a  man  who  can 
handle  men;  #3  a  hard  worker  who 
can  get  results;  iti  a  man  with  ambi¬ 
tion  to  get  ahead.  Resum#  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1399, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


,  MAGAZINE  CREW  MANAGER.^,  “for 
I  lietter  deal’’  write;  Mark  .'^teele.  Wide- 
world.  Franklin,  Texas  77856. 


.‘50UTHWE.S1T  DAILY.  100,009  -1-  com- 
I  bination,  looking  for  aggressive,  sales- 
I  minded  man  for  No.  2  job  in  depart¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  1442,  Editor  &  Pub- 
.  lisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  ASSI.STANT 
trained  to  take  charge  of  department, 
N.J.  6-weekly  chain,  minutes  from 
N.Y.C.  Box  1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRIPLE  OUR  CIRCULATION— If  you 
would  like  to  help  an  aggressive,  bright 
paper  in  a  rapidly  growing  suburban 
market  triple  Its  circulation  in  the  next 
five  years,  you’re  our  m.an.  We  pay 
top  salaries  and  big  Imniises  to  people 
who  profluce.  The  man  who  answers 
this  ad  must  have  at  least  five  years 
circulation  experience,  lie  familiar  with 
circulation  accounting  and  know  how 
to  work  with  boys.  Chance  of  a  lifetime 
for  the  right  man.  Write  full  details 
first  letter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1454, 
Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
I  .A  m.ajor  metropolitan  daily  seeks  ag¬ 
gressive,  “take-charge"  executive  to 
I  head  circulation  function  in  rapidly- 
I  growing  market  area  ...  a  real  chal- 
j  lenge  for  a  creative  leader  to  assume 
I  position  of  responsibility.  Managerial 
I  ability  to  plan,  direct  and  sui>ervise 
a  must.  Submit  resum#  and  salary 
bistory,  in  confidence,  to  Box  1422. 
,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


j  Classified  Advertising 

OPPORTTlNITY  for  ambitious  person 
I  to  join  expanding  staff  on  30.000  daily. 
I  Exnerience  helpful  but  not  essential:  we 
will  train  you.  Attractive  salary,  bonus 
I  plan,  insurance,  etc.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity.  Contact  George  Williams. 
Kingsport  Times  &  News,  220  East 
'  Market  St..  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37662. 


;  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— The  second 
,  man  in  a  big-paper  classified  advertising 
'  department,  or  proven  salesman  with 
experience  and  ambition  has  outstanding 
opportunity  as  CM  for  strong,  progres¬ 
sive,  Midwest  evening  daily.  We  want 
man  to  manage  and  lead  staff  in  an 
already  established,  productive  opera¬ 
tion  and  reward  him  with  fine  future, 
increased  earnings.  Write  Box  1327. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  details  of 
experience,  references,  salary  needs, 
I  etc. 


DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  wanted  by 
100-year-old  daily  in  a  most  competi¬ 
tive  area.  Prefer  man  having  1-2  years’ 
experience  with  "Little  Merchant”  plan. 
Exceptionally  fine  area  with  outstand¬ 
ing  recreational  facilltiee.  For  inter¬ 
view  write  giving  full  details  concern¬ 
ing  background  to:  J.  W.  Ramsdell, 
Circ.  Mgr.,  Daily  Northwestern,  Osh¬ 
kosh.  Wise.  .54901. 


HERE  WE  GROW  AGAIN!  Central 
Texas’  fastest-growing  5-day  daily  is 
looking  for  experienced  classified  man 
to  head  up  department.  Ideal  for  pres¬ 
ent  No.  2  man  looking  for  advance¬ 
ment.  or  CM  who  wants  to  try  out  new 
ideas.  I.et’s  talk  it  over.  Ray  Town¬ 
send.  Killeen  Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
1300.  Killeen.  Texas  76341. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
one  of  the  finest  daily  offset  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
building,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability; 
bonus  plan.  Must  be  superior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Send  sample  lay¬ 
outs.  complete  resum#  first  letter  to 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner.  P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  99701,  via  air-mail. 


CALIFORNIA  AD  MANAGER  for  off¬ 
set  daily — 6,200  circ.  Energy,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  solid  newspaper  ad  experience 
desired.  Pleasant,  growing  community 
in  high  desert.  Contact  Frank  Barnett. 
Daily  Press.  P.O.  Box  AC.  Victorville, 
Calif.  92392.  Ph :  (AC  714)  245-9364. 


Display  Advertising 

NEWSPAPER,  published  in  color, 
needs  an  aggressive,  capable  ad  sales¬ 
man  who  Is  looking  for  a  permanent 
spot.  Write  Box  1456,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  second  man  in  a  good  sized  local 
display  advertising  department.  or 
proven  salesman  with  experience  and 
ambition,  has  outstanding  opportunity 
as  dispiay  manager  for  strong,  pro¬ 
gressive  midwest  evening  daily.  We 
want  man  to  lend  and  manage  staff  in 
an  already  established,  productive  oper¬ 
ation.  His  reward  will  be  liberal  earn¬ 
ings  opiKtrtunity  for  advancement  — 
tmtential  unlimitetl.  Write  Box  1459. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  with  full  resume. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  woman) 
for  unopposed  growing  offset  daily. 
Will  train  interested  person.  Base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  commission,  health  insurance, 
vacations,  and  advantage  of  liv'ng  in 
Alaska  where  there  are  healthy  outdoor 
activities  and  no  riots.  Dne-hour  by  jet 
from  Seattle  Wash.  Write  I.ew  W’il- 
linms.  Ketchikan  (Alaska  99901)  Daily 
News. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Indiana  city  of  18,000. 
Excellent  salary.  Layout  and  selj ;  po- 
tenti.al  unlimited.  Write  resume  and 
references  to  Paige  Varner,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Portage  Wave,  Portage,  Ind.  46368. 


IXIOKING  F'OR  THAT  | 

IMPORTANT  STEP  UP? 

Proving  your  ability  as  Ad  Manager  ! 
on  aggressive,  growing  15.000  Southern  i 
tlaily  can  lead  to  bigger  ad  job  or  step  I 
into  management.  Leadership,  training.  I 
planning  abilities  vital.  Small  city  liv¬ 
ing,  nearby  big  city  conveniences.  | 
progressive  ad  club.  Modern  photo¬ 
comp-offset  headquarters  paper;  com-  | 
Itetitive  salaries;  excellent  fringes. 
W'rite  for  copies  paper,  Chnml>er  of  i 
Commerce  information.  Send  resum#,  j 
W.  T.  Patrick,  Evening  Herald.  Box  r 
711,  Rock  Hill.  S.  C.  29730.  j 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— 2-5  years’  I 
newspaper  experience.  Live  and  work  | 
in  one  of  Southern  California’s  most 
desirable  coastal  areas.  Excellent 
schools  and  recreational  facilities.  Must  ' 
be  willing  to  make  calls  on  all  types  i 
of  retail  accounts  and  do  it  consistently  ' 
and  intelligently.  Work  for  one  of  the  ; 
fastest  growing  daily  newspapers  in  the  ' 
state  where  you  will  be  given  the  best 
available  sales  tools  and  be  rewar<le<l 
with  a  good  salary,  monthly  bonus,  car  i 
allowance  and  company  benefits,  in-  ' 
eluding  two  weeks  vacation  after  one  | 
year  and  fully  paid  merlical-hospital 
plan  for  you  and  your  family.  Write  I 
Box  1382,  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  ■ 
secure  your  future  today !  I 


ADVER'nSING  LAYOUT  ! 

Opportunity  for  person  capable  of  i 
paste-up  display  layout  work.  Write  | 
Mr.  Signer.  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake-  i 
land,  Florida  83803,  or  phone  today 
(813)  686-8888. 


Editorial 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  of  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  seeks  creative  desk 
person  for  layouts  and  make-up,  plus 
writing  if  desired.  If  you’ve  had  some 
experience  but  crave  chance  for  greater 
free<lom  and  opjxjrtunitv  to  experiment 
with  new  ideas,  write  Box  1265.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Zone  4. 


IF  YOU’RE  EDITING  COPY  on  a  small 
or  medium-sized  daily  and  are  ready  to 
move  to  a  metro,  try  us.  We  are  one  of 
the  biggest,  best  and  fastest-moving 
morning  papers  in  the  country,  and 
we’re  looking  for  copy  e<litora  who  can 
move  up  with  us.  Zone  5.  We  Are  An 
Fxiual  Opportunity  Employer.  Box  1228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD.  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  S’TEP  UP  for  a  writer 
with  two  to  five  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  (small-town  background  would 
V)e  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news 
writing  spot  with  a  large  Ohio  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  area  of  Ohio,  requiring 
ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people 
at  their  own  ievel,  and  accurate  writing. 
Knowledge  of  photography,  advertising, 
radio  and  television  would  )ie  helpful. 
Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighboring  state 
preferred.  Company  Is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Send  facts  about  your¬ 
self.  including  educational  background 
and  experience,  present  salary  and 
references,  to  Box  1255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR,  award-winning  offset 
New  England  daily,  metropolitan  area. 
.Send  resum#  to  Box  1268,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MODERN  LIVING  EDITOR 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NFBVS 
h.is  an  opening  for  a  reporter  and 
writer  with  background  in  Home  Furn¬ 
ishings.  Experience  in  writing  of  food 
features  would  also  be  helpful.  Send 
resum#  and  clips  to  Patrick  J.  Scanlon, 
linploytnent  Manager.  (Tiicago  Daily 
News.  401  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Illinois  60611. 


RETAIL  AD 
SALESMAN 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
Cit.v  Times  Oklahoma’s  largest  and 
lending  newspapers,  have  an  opening 
for  n  retail  advertising  salesman. 
Must  have  1-3  years  exj>erience  in 
retail,  classified  or  national  .advertising 
sales. 

If  interested  and  qualifie<I.  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  person  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TIMES 
500  N.  Broadway — CE  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  25125 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 


AD  MANAGER 

for  small  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Must  be  experience<l  in  display  ad 
sales.  F’ull  Itenefits.  $7,500  salary 
plus  bonus  plus  exiienses.  There  is 
no  top  to  this  job.  which  can  grow 
with  the  right  man.  Expect  answer 
from  us  by  September  15.  \Vrite 
Box  1410.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

I  Send  us  your  resum#,  we  will  duplicate 
j  and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
I  Pull  range  of  editorial,  advertising,  cir- 
culation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
I  available. 

I  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
I  340  Main  St..  Rm.  527 

Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  1  Fast¬ 
growing  daily  in  Monmouth  County, 
N.J..  seeks  right  man  for  third  slot  in 
progressiva  sports  department.  Wide 
range  of  experience  not  necessary,  but 
;  youth,  writing  ability,  desire  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  are.  Position  open  Oct.  I. 

'  Box  1344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  strong  county-seat  weekly 
!  with  thriving  job  shop.  Part  of  a  chain 
with  all  the  benefits  of  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  freedom  of  small  town.  Man  will 
be  in  charge  of  all  phases  of  operation. 
Located  in  the  greatest  fishing  and 
bunting  area  in  the  U.S.,  northern 
New  fhigand.  Stable  economy-excel¬ 
lent  place  for  a  family  man.  Write  Box 
1343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HKLP  ANTED 

Editarial 


HEI.P  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


I 


STATE  EDIlOR/fteneral  assignment, 
for  30M.  6-day  A.M.  Step-up  job  for 
eager,  young  man.  Resume  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor.  Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  13902. 


ALL  ’ROUND  MAN  for  reporting  and 
sales  with  upstate  N.Y.  weekly  opera¬ 
tion.  Ideal  for  young  hard-charger. 
Optimum  (vportunity.  Box  1406,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER-REPORTER  with  young  ideas 
and  the  ability  to  tackle  the  difficuit  ' 
subjects  an  alert,  sophisticated  com-  ' 
munity  wants  to  read  about.  We  prom-  ! 
ise  variety  .  .  .  urban  and  social  prob-  | 
lems,  science,  me<licine.  education  and 
business.  If  you  have  a  speciality,  we  i 
can  use  it.  Pennsyivania  a.m.  daily  | 
serving  a  suburban  industrial-rurai  of  , 
300,000  plus.  Outstanding  newspaper 
organization  offering  good  income,  ad¬ 
vancement  and  benefits.  Send  samples 
of  your  best  work  with  full  details  on 
education  and  work  experience  to  Box 
1402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  specialize  in  city  hail 
and  investigative  writing:  college  city 
offset  daily  on  Lake  Erie.  Contact 
H.  K.  Wiliiams,  Observer,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.  14048. 


GE3NERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
for  fast-growing  Florida  West  Coast  j 
a.m.  daily.  We  are  seeking  a  top-flight 
man  to  cover  our  top  stories.  Send 
resumd  and  salary  expected.  Box  1378,  i 
EMitor  &  Publisher.  I 
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COLLEGE  BEAT 

Lively.  1968  award-winning  Central  | 
Texas  daily  needs  experience  reporter  ' 
for  new  t6.000.000  college  and  500-  j 
member  public  school  faculty  and  ad-  I 
ministration.  Day  work,  40-houi's,  mod-  ; 
ern  plant,  employee  benefits,  expanding  ; 
e<litorial  staff.  Serving  fast-growing  | 
area ;  two  big  lakes,  hunting,  fishing, 
water  sports,  not  far  from  five  metro- 
l>olitan  centers.  Piease  write  fully. 
Killeen  Daily  Herald,  Killeen,  Texas 
76541. 


HAD  A  TASTE  OF  BUSINESS  or  ^ 
other  speelalized  reporting  at  local  i 
level  7  Intereste<l  in  where  the  action  : 
is :  in  covering  government  and  in-  , 
dustry  activities?  Capable  of  combining  , 
hard  coverage  with  news  analysis  and 
evaluation?  Thirty-year-old  Washing¬ 
ton  weekly  offers  6-figure  salary,  top  ; 
fringe  benefits,  opportunity  for  fast  ; 
advancement.  Prefer  exi>erience<l,  ca¬ 
reer-oriented  younger  newsman.  No 
lobbying  or  PR.  only  hard  news  work. 
Send  resume,  but  no  clippings.  Box 
1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BIG-LEAGUE  morning  metro  is  in  | 
the  market  for  hard-hitting  copy  cdi-  | 
tors.  You  must  be  fast,  accurate  and  ! 
thorough ;  you  should  be  eager  to  take  ; 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  for  ad-  i 
vancement  which  our  paper  offers.  Pay  | 
and  fringes  are  among  the  best.  Zone 
5.  Box  1360,  Mitor  &  Publisher.  We  j 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  ' 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  REPORTER 
Lively  Eastern  p.m.  in  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  is  looking  for  an  enthusiastic 
anil  talented  young  woman  rejiorter 
with  the  desire  and  ability  to  write  the 
tyi>e  of  bright,  readable  stories  in  the 
family  field  that  will  make  our  already 
outstanding  family  section  sparkle. 
While  there  will  be  the  usual  w^ding- 
engagement  chores,  these  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  minimal  and  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  challenging  and  interesting  re- 
liorting.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  1362, 
EJd'tor  &  Publisher. 


Growth  Opportunities 

If  you  want  to  advance  steadily 
in  salary  and  position,  our  rap- 
idly-growing  chain  of  10  sub¬ 
urban  semiweeklies  has  the 
opportunities  for  you — provided 
you’re  bright,  eager  and  dedi- 
cateii  to  producing  an  excellent 
product. 

With  a  60-member  news  staff 
and  the  1968  national  first- 
prize  for  general  excellence, 
we're  dedicated  to  publishing 
the  liest  suburban  newspapers 
in  the  country.  But  we  need 
more  top-notch  journalists  to 
help  us  grow  and  improve. 

We'll  match  our  salary  scale 
and  fringe  benefits  against  any 
in  the  suburban  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Most  imimrtant.  our 
growth  is  creating  more  and 
more  editorial  management 
jobs,  assuring  you  of  ample  op¬ 
portunities  for  promotion. 

Right  now  we  neeil  two  copy 
editors,  an  assistant  women's 
editor,  and  a  beat  reporter  to 
cover  the  major  news  of  a  dy¬ 
namic  community  of  36,000 
population  in  a  competitive 
situation. 

The  copy  editors  will  lie  in  a 
key  i>osition  to  move  into  top- 
level  management.  If  they  de¬ 
sire.  they  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  mix  some  depth  re¬ 
porting  with  their  copy  editing 
duties.  A  goisl  step  up  for 
proven  reporter. 

The  assistant  women's  editor 
will  help  direct  a  staff  of  four 
writers  while  developing  a 
versatile  background  of  edit¬ 
ing.  proiluction,  and  some  writ¬ 
ing.  Prefer  women's  news  or 
feature  writing  liackground  or 
top  scholastic  record. 

David  Roe.  Hollister  News¬ 
papers.  Wilmette.  Illinois  60091 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  26.000 
p.m.  daily  has  opening  for  reporter  to 
handle  state  police  heat— do  features — 
assist  sports  ^itor.  Seek  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  veteran,  preferably  with  some  ex- 
l>erience.  Write:  Editor,  Butler  Eagle, 
Butler,  Pa.  16001. 


WRITER 


Prolific  young  writer  can 
build  a  fine  future  at  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago  headquarter.*? 
of  worldwide  industrial 
leader. 

Job  involves  news  releas¬ 
es,  product  features  sales 
bulletins  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  material.  Some  trav¬ 
el. 

Principal  requirement  is 
about  2-5  years’  experience 
in  newspaper  and/or  mag¬ 
azine  work. 

Box  1377 
Editor  &  Publisher 


I 

I 


I 


I 


DESK  MAN 

One  of  East's  top  p.m. ’a  in  60,090 
class  is  looking  for  young,  talented 
ambitious  copy  editor  to  take  a  spot 
on  a  fast,  versatile  desk  with  a  view 
toward  moving  up.  Plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Unexcelled 
area  in  which  to  live.  All  fringes.  Up 
to  $165.60  (if  you  have  at  least  4 
years'  experience  and  a  degree)  to 
start.  Send  complete  resume  to  Bo* 
1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  REPORTER,  some  experi- 
ence,  for  long  established  fast-growing 
23,000  afternoon  daily  in  university 
town.  Good  salary,  fringe  l)enefits,  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Write  Managing  Eclitor, 
Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette,  La.  70501. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  writer 
in  women's  interests  on  large  weekly  in 
attractive  Pennsylvania  community. 
Send  complete  background  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  1383,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITORS  for 
general  desk  of  lively  170.000  a.m.: 
swing  on  pix  and  wire  desks.  Unique 
lienefits;  salary  depends  on  ability. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53201. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  daily  morning 
tabloid ;  must  also  double  in  general 
assignment  lieat.  Northern  Wyoming 
Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyoming  82401. 

IDEA  MAN  to  work  on  our  city 
desk.  If  you’re  now  editing  a  modern 
weekly  or  are  city  editor  on  a  small 
daily,  this  is  the  spot  to  test  your 
abilities.  We  offer  a  good  future  for  a 
person  who  can  share  in  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  building  a  bright  new  image 
for  an  old,  successful  newspaper.  Morn¬ 
ing  daily,  under  40.000  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Write  Box  1403,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


UKXHIIAl,  NEWS  SI’OKTS  REPORTBR 
for  lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  I^ayout, 
heatl writing  ex|)erience  helpful,  ideal 
for  man  on  the  way  up;  camera  use 
helpful.  $120  weekly  minimum  to  start; 
OT  after  40  hours.  Need  now!  Pro¬ 
gressive  city  of  7,000 ;  fine  schools,  ex¬ 
ceptional  recreational  area :  resort,  hor¬ 
ticultural  and  industrial  economy.  Send 
complete  resume  with  samples  of  your 
writing  to  Don  Schoenwether,  Daily 
Tribune.  .South  Haven,  Michigan  49090. 
Interview  essential. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Experience*!  News  Editor  for  evening 
staff  of  metroimlitan  daily  newspaper. 
Must  have  ability  to  supervise  desk 
staff,  han<lle  editing,  direct  copy  flow 
and  cimrdinate  news  presentation.  Good 
salary,  lilieral  fringe  Iwnefits.  Editing 
exi)erience  necessary.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1:174,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  on 
fast-growing  Florida  West  Coast  a.m. 
Excellent  opisrrtunity  for  ambitious 
young  siMU'ts  man.  Send  resume  and 
salary  ex|H>cte<l  to  Box  1370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  and  associate  editor 
for  award-winning  Catholic  family 
magazine  in  the  midwest.  Should  be 
traine*!  journalist,  preferably  female. 
Rush  resume  to  Box  I.'ISO,  Eilitor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS-COPY  READERS 
Beginning  and  exiierienced  journalists 
will  l)e  considered  for  positions  on 
growing  morning  and  evening  staffs  of 
metro|H>litnn  daily.  Goo<I  salary,  liberal 
fringe  l>enefila,  congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  city  in  the  heart  of  northland 
with  all  the  attributes  of  big  city  liv¬ 
ing.  Contact  Kenneth  Tinderholm,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Duluth  Herald  &  News 
Tribune,  Duluth,  Minnesota  66801. 


DIRECTOR  OF  NEWS  BUREAU 
A  lively  |>erson  nee<le<l  to  handle  news 
anil  share  photo  and  publications  work 
at  two  outstanding  indei>endent  sec¬ 
ondary  schisds.  Photo  processing  ability 
a  must.  Send  complete  information  and 
salary  reipiirements  to  Charles  Ogren, 
Directirr  of  Public  Information,  North- 
field  anil  Mount  Hermon  Schools,  East 
Northfield,  Mass.  01360, 
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THE  FISHING  AND  HUNTING  is 
ineiliucre,  l>ut  this  MichiKxn  daily,  lo* 
cate<l  some  10  miles  north  of  Detroit, 
is  nreiMired  to  offer  a  ko<kI  salary  plus 
fringe  lienefits,  including  pension,  to 
the  e.xi)erienced  political  writer  who 
would  like  new  challenges.  We  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  governmental  seat  of 
the  fastest  growing  county  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  We  are  vitally  concerned  with 
urlmn  affairs,  and  the  role  our  muni¬ 
cipal  officials  i>lay  in  those  affairs. 
Thus,  the  man  we  have  in  mind  must 
l>e  knowle<lgeable.  able  to  socialize,  in¬ 
terpret,  analyze  and  write.  Contact  Box 
l.f88,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  wire  e<Iitor  and 
general  news  reiiorter-siMjrts  writer  for 
small  aftermwn,  Sunday  morning  off¬ 
set  daily.  University  town  of  14,000  in 
Rocky  Mountains.  Growing  community  : 
clean  air  and  water.  Box  1804,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDirORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT 
Unparalleled  opportunity  on  Eastern 
capital  city  p.m.  for  young  reporter  or 
desk  man  with  at  least  two  yejirs’  ex- 
iwrience  and  the  ambition  and  ability 
to  work  with  erlitor  of  lively,  pro¬ 
vocative  editorial  page.  Duties  include 
e<liting  columns  and  "Letters  to  the 
Hklitor”  and  laying  out  editorial  page, 
plus  eventually  writing  several  e<li- 
torials  a  week.  If  your  talents  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  editorial  i>age  nn<l 
you  have  the  drive  to  match,  this  is 
the  opiiortunity  you  have  lieen  looking 
for.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOVE  NOW  TO  FLORIDA— We  have 
two  oiienings  on  our  morning  paper 
copy  desk.  Send  resume  and  salary  ex¬ 
isted  to  Box  1390,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT  to 
Iirovide  news  coverage  for  a  traile  news- 
oalter  in  the  automotive  field.  Retainer 
basis.  Box  1428,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


Have  you  got  what 
it  takes  to  be  the 
MANAGING  EDITOR? 

The  opi>ortunity  for  the  editor  with 
a  mission  is  available  to  the  man  with 
imagination,  energy  and  management 
ability!  We  are  looking  for  a  young  but 
ex|)erienced  news  executive  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  14- 
man  staff  in  the  development  of  its 
talents. 

We  lielieve  the  future  of  print  jour¬ 
nalism  is  in  the  growth  of  strong,  well- 
written  urban-suburban  newspaper 
groups.  Our  organization  has  pioneered 
this  trend  in  the  Midwest  and  is  a 
well-establishe<l,  reapeoterl  news  me<li- 
tim.  We  offer  full  editorial  resixmsi- 
bility  and  a  salary  to  match.  Replies 
hekl  in  confidence.  Box  1460,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IVY  LEAGUE  UNIVER.SITY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  newswriter  for  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Information.  Must  be  able  to  re¬ 
search  and  write  news  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial  on  a  variety  of  education  sub¬ 
jects.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  liene- 
fits.  Write,  no  resumes  please,  full  de¬ 
tails  of  ex|ierience  and  eilucational 
background  with  salary  re<niiremcnts 
to  Box  1 138.  FJditor  &  Publisher. 

Join  The 
OFFSET  UPSET 

with  the  Sandusky  sports  <!epnrtnu*nt. 
soon  to  l>e  the  lar^fest  offset  ilaily  in 
Ohio;  needs  an  ajftrressive  si>orts 
writer  who  l^elieves  cliche  writinsr  is  just 
that.  Strong  in-ilepth  (not  just  detail) 
re|)ortln>f.  Contact  Mann^rin^r  E<litor. 


REPORTER-PESKMAN  for  Chicafr.i 
nciKhl>orhood  Bemi-w**ekly.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Good  pay.  West  Town  Pubns. , 
34r>3  W.  26th  St..  Chlca»?o,  III.,  60623. 
Ph:  (312)  622-8500. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Tiflrerland  coIleKo  town  seeks  next 
sports  editor  for  The  Paily  Star,  Ham¬ 
mond.  La.  Contact  K<iitor. 


SWING-MAN.  ALSO  REPORTER,  for 
Rucks  County  daily  on  the  move  in  a 
cultural  and  new-industry  ferment. 
Write  to  Editor.  The  Daily  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Doylestown,  Pa..  18901, 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER 


If  you  have  your  basic  Iou''naIism 
tralninq  behind  you  (even  if  re¬ 
cently)  ...  If  you  are  ready  to 
take  off  on  a  meaningful  writing 
career  .  .  .  We  have  an  escitinq 
spot  on  our  rapidly  e»pandinq 
business  tablo'd. 

We  are  a  New  York-based  pub¬ 
lisher  in  existence  over  45  years. 
Our  constant  growth  can  offer  you 
a  career  with  advancement. 

Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to 


Box  1467,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR  on  growing,  six-day 
aftern<K)n  daily  in  irieal  living  and 
working  area.  .M(«lern.  irffset  operation 
with  excellent  earnings  and  fringes  for 
capable.  experienctMl  individual.  Pres¬ 
ently  one  anri  (»ne-half  man  department 
but  area  anil  circulation  growth  is  . 
rapid.  Write:  Publisher,  The  Napa  ! 
Register,  P.  O.  Box  l.'iu.  Napa.  Cali-  ■ 
fornia  tt4ii.58. 

I 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  j 
6. ,">00  p.m.  pai>er  in  Western  Pa.  Fine 
schiMsIs,  excellent  recreational  features; 
collge  town.  Contact  John  H.  Calior. 
The  Record-Argus  Greenville,  Pa. 
16125. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-p.m.  daily,  town 
of  8.000;  plan  offset;  photo  ability 
desirable.  Good  high  school;  community 
sports-minded.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times. 
(.AC  419)  6.36-llU. 


FLORIDA  PM  D.AILY  seeks  reporter- 
photographer  with  darkriM)m  experi-. 
ence;  sports  and  general  assignments.  | 
Beautiful,  fast-growing  West  Coast  j 
town.  Great  op|M>rtunity  for  .voung  man.  | 
Permanent  pi>sition.  No  drifters  or  1 
drunks.  Collier  County  Daily  News,  I 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples,  Fla.  33940.  ! 

EDITOR  for  a  lending  |M>ultry  maga¬ 
zine  in  Region  I.  Several  years  edi¬ 
torial  ex|)eriencc  desirable.  Knowledge 
of  iwultry  business  desirable  but  not 
essential.  Send  resume  to  Box  1433, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metro  morning  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  qualified  copy  editor.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred  but  will  consider 
J-grad.  Telegraph  and  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  an  asset.  Superior  salary  and 
company  l)enefits.  Write  Box  1434. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HITCH  YOUR  WAGON  TO  A  STAR!  ' 
We’re  looking  for  two  top  deskmen — 
one  for  magazine  and  one  for  women’s 
— who  are  ready  to  hitch  up  to  Flori¬ 
da’s  fastest  growing  newspaper,  the 
award-winning  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
THE  FLORIDIAN,  our  new,  colorful  j 
offset  magazine  n<^s  a  creative  type  I 
who  can  generate  ideas,  and  is  geared  I 
to  magazine  and  feature  editing,  writ-  | 
ing  and  planning.  i 

Our  women’s  deskman  should  have  re-  I 
lated  experience  in  editing  and  imagi¬ 
native  page  make-up.  Should  be  able  to 
work  well  with  others,  with  an  eye  on 
a  future  editor’s  job.  . 

You’ll  earn  a  good  salary:  profit-shar-  j 
ing,  and  a  tremendous  array  of  "ex-  : 
trns.’’  And  of  course,  you’ll  love  Flori-  ! 
da’s  Fabulous  Funcoast.  Everybody 
does!  I 

Send  resume,  salary  needs,  (clips  if  I 
t>08sible)  to  I,arr.v  Su'gel.  'The  Times,  i 
P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  ' 
33731.  ; 


ALL  ’ROITND  REPORTER  and  desk  i 
man.  weekly  pa|)er.  Press  Journal.  I 
Englewooxl.  N.J.  076(1. 


SPORTS  REPORTER,  general  assign¬ 
ment  re|K>rter  and  copy  desk  man  needexi  j 
for  fast-growing  evening  daily  in  I 
N.Y.C.  vicinity  ...  a  lively  paper  in 
a  lively  area.  Box  1445,  Editor  &  Put)-  . 
lisher.  I 

or  August  24,  1968 


WRITER 


Central  New  York  manufaeliirer  of  industrial, 
eoininerriul  and  consumer  gooils  has  an  op¬ 
ening  in  its  Public  Kelatioiis  Ditisiim  for  a 
news  and  feature  article  writer  with  news¬ 
paper,  free-lance  or  industrial  experience. 

Excellent  tvorking  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  growth  company. 

Ho.y  I  1 1  I,  Editor  &  Publisdirr 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer — I  Plans  for  Progress  Company 


PRIZE-WINNING  Philailelphia  subur¬ 
ban  d:iily  seeks  experiencxHl  reporter- 
rewrite;  37'.j-hour  week;  gissl  salary 
and  l)enefits.  Young  but  professional 
staff  with  high  standards.  Box  14.)5, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BLSINE.SS-OR1ENTED  REPORTER  to 
take  over  as  midwestern  correspondent 
lor  strong  financial  daily.  Job  calls  for 
considerable  drive  and  discipline  in 
'  “ddition  to  basic  reporting  quality,  and 

1  s^pecincully.  ne6<ls  ability  to  deal  with 

1  senior  officials.  Base  will  be  in  Chicago. 

1  with  frwiuent  travel  into  near-by 
stat^.  Lnique  opportunity  for  rapid 
professional  development  in  this  siie- 
;  cializerl  held.  Box  1448,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  by  high  quality 
evening  newsi>aper — 31,000  circulation — 
which  will  pay  top  salary,  numerous 
generous  fringe  lienefits,  offer  iulvance- 
ment  opi)ortunitie8.  congenial  staff,  high 
quality  leadership,  best  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  newly-remodeled  plant; 
plea8.ant,  prosperous  city ;  broad  area 
of  interesting  community  activities. 
Write  Box  1462,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 
giving  details  of  training,  exiierienw, 
references. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSWRITER  to 
manage  branch  office  of  Central  Pa. 
daily;  ability,  character  and  Teletype 
oi>eration  top  considerations.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability;  liberal 
frinp  benefits.  Box  1452.  Editor  & 

I  ublisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  prefer¬ 
ably  some  government  coverage,  top 
hours,  pay,  other  l>enefits.  Niagara  E'alls 
Gazette,  Niagara  E'alls.  N.Y.  14303. 

REPORTER 

The  ^ily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
J-ity  Times,  OklahiMna's  largest  and 
leading  newspaiiers.  have  an  opening 
for  a  reporter. 

Must  be  presently  employed  in  news- 
pai>er  work  and  have  at  least  two  years 
of  exiierience.  We  prefer  a  journalism 
school  graduate,  but  will  accept  addi¬ 
tional  exiierience  as  a  substitute. 
Excellent  salary  and  the  finest  working 
conditions  and  benefiu.  Physical  exam- 
ination  required. 

H^iinterested  and  qualified,  write,  call 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 

lar^e.  jfrowinjc  weekly.  Good  pav.  The 
Western  News,  Libby,  Mont.  59923. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Between  the  Rams 
and  the  Chargers,  the  Angels  and  the 
bullfights,  and  on  the  ocean.  Two  junior 
colleges,  three  high  schwis,  and  semi- 
pro  football.  $l20-a-week.  Call  or  write 
Managing  Eklitor,  The  Blade-Tribune, 
Box  90.  Ooeansiiie.  Calif.  92054.  Tel. 
714-722-8222  Monday  through  Friday 
after  2  p.m. 

NEWSPAPFiR,  i)ublisherl  in  color,  is 
planning  major  expansion  program : 
needs  young  and  able  reiK>rter;  if  you 
qualify,  you  will  grow  with  us.  Write 
Box  1411,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

Personnel  Manager 

THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TlMHis 

500  N.  Broadway  —  CE  2-3311 

P.  O.  Box  25125 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 

FFIATURE  WRITER-WOMEN’S  PAGE 
Strong  feature  writer  with  metix>i)olitan 
daily  exfierience.  Salary  to  $170  with 
union  contract  increases  Jan.  and  July 
1969.  Zone  I.  Send  resume  to  Box  1415, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  BUT  WIRY  DAILY  needs  pho¬ 
tographer— somebody  with  camera  and 
darkroom  knowledge  who  can  ^so 
write.  We  like  Gene  McCarthy.  We* re 
uninhibited,  courageous,  crusading  and 
dozens  of  other  great  things.  How  about 
you?  ; Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio 
45822. 

BDl’TOR  for  large  offset  weekly  with 
staff  of  five.  Good  st  irting  salary,  com- 
l>any  benefits  and  working  conditions. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Write  giving  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1418,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING’S  F'ASTBST-GROWING 
BUSINESS  PAPER  NFIEDS  SENIOR 
EDITOR 

F'amiliarity  with  ad  meilia  a  help.  We 
want  a  fact-digger,  a  trend-si>otter,  a 
facile  writer.  Contact  E<litor,  giving 
background,  salary  required.  Media  De¬ 
cisions.  4  E.  53rd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
10022. 

RAIDED  AGAIN 

The  metros  gobble  up  our  grads  ns  fast 
ns  we  can  turn  them  out.  'That's  under¬ 
standable.  We’re  a  ciuality  Zone  2 
morning  daily  which  gives  its  talenterl 
young  reporters  a  chance  to  grow  and 
learn.  If  you've  got  the  talent  and 
drive  and  an  itch  for  the  big  time,  we 
have  the  jobs  that  can  give  you  the 
exi)erienco  to  make  the  metros  ait  up 
and  listen.  Fine  pay  and  fringes  to 
l^>t.  Write  Box  1430.  FTditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Send  clippings  of  work. 

STAFF  WRITER 

Rapidly-expanding  New  Jersey-based 
firm  has  excellent  op|»ortunity  for  a 
staff  writer  in  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Minimum  two  years*  ne\vspat>er 
or  trade  journal  writing  exiierience  re- 
quiretl.  Lilteral  company  lienefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  reiiuirements.  in 
confitlence,  to  Box  1425,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  ns  right-hand  to  e«li- 
tor  of  13,000  a.m.  daily  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  Pa.  Shouhl  have  at  least  5  years 
ex|>erience  ns  reiiorter,  and  1  op  2  as 
deskman  on  smaller  imi^er.  SECOND 
MAN.  with  2  or  3  year's  experience 
on  small  paper  for  general  assignment  ' 
re|>orting.  GoihI  salaries  and  fringes.  , 
Write  Box  1432.  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 

WANTEI):  EDITOR  with  executive 
ability  to  fill  imiiortant  inmition  on  e«li- 
tor'al  staff  of  progressive  mi<!western 
daily.  $140  weekly  for  a  man  qualiheil 
by  exi»erience.  Interested!  tmrty  should 
write  Box  1149.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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FEMALE  WOODSMAN 
WITH  BUS  TICKET 

AUTHOR-EDITOR  OF  | 
A 

MOST  DISAGREEABLE 
BOOK 
IN 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  i 
NEEDS 


A  TIRBLESS»  iniaKinative»  accurate, 
alUaround  assistant  who  can  type  at 
least  50  w.  p.  ni.  when  required,  laufrh 
hard,  and  work  in  the  country  as  well 
as  the  city.  No  shorthand.  She  must 
have  lots  of  mental  stamina  and  very 
little  eao.  Minimum  atre  is  25.  Prefer 
30  plus. 

SALARY  is  $700  per  month  for  a  six- 
day  week.  Plus  optional  food  and  lodj?- 
inpr.  Extra  $100  i>er  month  if  she  is 
college  graduate.  $50  per  month  over 
that  if  she  has  M.A.  $1.05  per  month  j 
over  all  that  if  she  has  Ph.D.  | 

THIS  assignment  starts  AT  ONCE.  It  | 
says  right  here  AT  ONCE.  While  secur-  | 
ity  is  zero  (rememl»er  that),  future 
could  be  unlimited.  This  learn  job  con¬ 
cerns  labor,  government,  and  the  aca¬ 
demic.  business  and  press  communities. 

PARTS  of  this  unfinished  book  have 
been  publishe<l  in  41  ne\vs|)ai»ers  in  41  I 
states,  and  28  major  book-publishing 
firms  are  now  reading  those  parts. 

DON’T  apply  if  you  are  a  rote  thinker  ' 
manager-type,  worrier,  prisoner  of  con-  1 
vention,  or  small-talk  artist.  DO  apply  ; 
if  you  are  adventuresome  and  eager  to  . 
use  your  head.  1 

WRITE  Editor,  Economic  Inequities.  I 
Post  Office  Box  .30198,  Washington,  I 
D.C.  2f  014.  Don’t  dilly-dally.  No  resumes  . 
or  chit-chat,  please.  Gypsies  welcome. 
No  marchers.  City  girl  or  urban  escapee  < 
acceptable  if  nolKxly  else  shows  up.  | 

I 

TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS,  if  you  have  I 
any.  I 


DETROIT  REPRESENTATIVE  to  pro¬ 
vide  jiutomotive  news  coverage  for  a 
tratle  newspa!>er.  Retainer  basis.  Box 
1457,  E«litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  WRITER 

A  distinguisheil  N.Y.  area  mngaz  ne 
with  a  large  staflT  of  bright  professionals 
is  looking  for  a  financial  writer  with 
management  talent.  The  man  we  nee<l 
has  the  will  and  the  ability  to  grapple 
with  the  arcane  so  that  busy  rea<lers 
can  quickly  gra.sp  financial  comidexi- 
ties.  Along  with  imt>ressive  writing 
skills,  we  are  looking  for  a  person  who 
c.in  «‘<lit  the  work  of  others  nn<l  who 
aspires  to  move  quickly  into  a  su!»er- 
visory  job.  While  exi»erience  with  such 
subjects  as  investments,  insurance, 
taxes,  and  estate  planning  essential, 
a  knack  for  dealing  with  mathematical 
concepts  is  important.  Starting  salary: 
$12,000  to  $15,000.  det>ending  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications.  In  addition, 
there  are  generous  fringe  l>enefits. 
Write  fully  to  Box  1 1.70,  E<litor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  with  heavy  financial  experi¬ 
ence.  Eagle-eyo<l  grammarian  with  flair 
f<>r  style,  to  e<lit  all  copy  for  growing 
N.Y.U.  agency.  Top  8,  l>enefits.  Box 
14.73.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Misrellaneous 

FAST-GROWING  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
daily  (over  30,000)  w'ants  applications 
from  mature  new8pai)ei*  peorde  (all 
phases)  W’ho  are  interestetl  in  the  l>ene- 
fits  of  living  where  it  is  summer  year 
’round  but  still  have  too  many  good 
years  left  to  spend  all  their  lime  fishing 
and  golfing.  Full  and  i*art-time  em¬ 
ployment  aatII  be  considered.  Write, 
giving  full  information,  to  Box  1401,  t 
Rlitor  &  Publisher.  . 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  tyi'es.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspa- 
l>er  Publishers’  Assn.,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  171 '0, 


Operators — Machinists 

MIXER  OPERATOR,  for  union 
shop.  $16S.40  we»‘k.  Excellent  workinur 
cunilitions  and  hospiUilization  plan. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1440.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  liKht  machine  maintenance  help¬ 
ful.  Special  job  for  special  disitosition. 
Reasonable  work  load.  Contact  Holya 
Phillips.  Collier  County  Daily  News, 
Box  1737,  Naples.  Fla.  33940. 


NEEDED:  MACHINIST  -  OPEJRATOR 
for  Intertyi>e-equipi)e<l  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  $143.70  for  35  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  Septemlter.  3  weeks  va¬ 
cation,  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
5  paid  holidays.  ALSO  NEEDE7D:  floor- 
man  and  straight  matter  oiierator — 
$133.70  i.er  week.  Call  or  write;  Fore¬ 
man,  Texas  Student  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  D,  Austin,  Tex.  78712,  or  'phone 
d.ays  (AC  5121  GR  1-5244;  nights  GR 
1-5887. 


MACHINIST,  COMPOSING  ROOM  — 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment,  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913.  c/o  The  Burks 
County  Courier  Times.  8400  Route  13, 
Levittown.  Pa.  19058. 


TELETYPESETTER  S 
Immediate  openings  for  TTS  operators 
who  desire  tiermanent  situations. 
$168.00  for  3714  hours.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion,  insurance  and  savings  program. 
Contact  Jack  B.  Hall,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers,  Rockford.  III.  61105. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay.  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  168, 
Two  Harbors.  Minn.  66616. 


RETIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  Intertypes?  Age 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 
Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 


TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation.  60-words-per-miniite  compe¬ 
tency.  ITU  scale  $175.00  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  K.spiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


TTS  OPERATORS  for  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  offset;  25.000  circu¬ 
lation  in  community  of  60.000  located 
in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Scale  $4.09  per  hour,  35- 
hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer  or  James  E.  Borgess  (406) 
542-0311,  The  Missoulian,  Missoula. 
Montana  59801. 


MAfTfINIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help¬ 
ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape. 
Open  shop.  $3.50  hour.  E&P's  Area  8. 
Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  well-trained  and 
ambitious,  can  grow  with  high-quality 
Chart  Area  5  evening  daily  near  Chi¬ 
cago — 32,000  circulation — which  empha¬ 
sizes  fine  pictures  and  reproduction. 
Many  extra  benefits  such  as  profit- 
sharing,  bonus,  sick  pay.  free  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Best  equipment  furn¬ 
ished,  liberal  pay,  ideal  working 
conditions,  pleasant  community.  State 
training,  experience,  references,  salary 
needs,  in  letter  to  Box  1324,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST:  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  at  a  major  university  in  Ivy 
League  for  a  well-trained,  ambitious 
photographer  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Work  to  he  nationally 
distrihut«l.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  pleisant  community.  (Thart 
Area  2.  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  .AXTEI) 
Pressrtien—Stereotypers 
WEB  PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  web  offset  newspaper 
presses.  Steady  position — high  pay. 
Call  collect  (212)  629-2731. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  morn-  j 
ing  combination  operation  in  Zone  2.  I 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310,  Editor  &  1 
Publisher,  | 

PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced  I 
for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in  ; 
Southeastern  Indiana,  22-milea  from 
downtown  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register,  126  W.  High  St., 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47026. 

PRESSMAN,  5-day  offset  daily.  New 
Cottrell  V16-A  4-unit  press.  Printing 
five  weeklies.  Experience  in  camera 
room,  stripping  helpful.  Good  scale, 
fringes.  City  of  8,000.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume,  references.  Need  immediately. 
Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
68301. 


LETTERPRBBSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small  j 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living  : 
conditions.  Write  details  to:  Publisher,  1 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio  ! 
44883.  I 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  24-page  Tub-  | 
I  ular  with  excellent  stereo  and  drive. 

Fullest  benefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New 
'  England  shoreside  town.  Excellent  op-  | 
j  portunity  to  grow  for  a  man  capable  ' 
i  of  leadership  and  interested  in  quality  1 
I  work.  State  full  experience.  Box  1248.  I 
I  E<Iitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experience.! 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin- 
I  ders;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
!  conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau-  i 
I  rens.  Iowa  60664.  | 

PRESSMAN,  Web  Offset,  new  Color 
,  King,  Chicago  suburb;  darkroom  knowl-  j 
I  edge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers,  ' 

I  3650  N.  Lombard  St.,  Franklin  Park,  i 
I  III.,  60131. 

i  PRESSMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN.  I 
j  experience*!  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale; 

$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 

‘  sickness,  me<lical,  major  medical — full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent  | 
shape.  Seashore  community;  excellent  : 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Area  I.  ! 


i  Printers 

!  PIIOTO-COMI’OSITION  BOSS  1 
L:u*ge  suhurh.'in  weekly  ojieration  plans 
to  o|ien  cold  shop,  rreseiitly  everything 
is  joblaxi  out.  Nee<l  lop  man  to  take 
control.  Toi>  pay.  Eastern  Missouri 
location.  Submit  resume  listing  past 
,  iierformanoes.  qiudifieations  ami  date 
of  availability.  Bex  1441,  Bklitor  &  Pub-  , 
Usher. 

ALL  'ROUND  PRINTER  wante.1  for 
Southern  IlHnoisnn,  in  Carhondale.  Il¬ 
linois.  Permanent  position.  Prefer  per¬ 
son  with  TTS  experience.  One-year-old 
plant  in  university  city  of  20,000:  ideal 
i  area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 

I  Scale  now  $3.62  per  hour.  For  more 
:  information  call  Personnel  Director  col- 
lert  (AC  217)  422-8531.  _ 

WANTED;  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  commercial-newspaiier  shop.  Need 
thoroughly  competent  organizer  knowl- 
e<lgeahle  in  all  processes.  Immediate  . 
opening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  1280, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN  for  5- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  best  small 
city  in  the  Rockiee.  Good  pay,  all  the 
fringes.  Progressive,  growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10.000.  Community  college. 
Brightest  future.  OiMrating  ability  wel-  i 
come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop.  : 
Great  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work  | 
and  play,  fish,  hunt.  Publisher,  Riverton 

Ranger.  Riverton.  Wyo.,  82501. _  I 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— Re¬ 
tirement  creates  opening  Nov.  1.  20.000 
I  evening  daily,  letterpress.  Chart  Area  6. 

Good  salary,  excellent  working  condi- 
1  tions,  all  fringe  benefits,  best  hospital- 
medical  plan,  life  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Non-union.  Send  full  resume  to 
1  Box  1266,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  V)  ANTED 
Production 

PRODUCTION  .MANAGER  OR 
.\S.SIST.\.\T  IMtODI CTION  M.tN.\r,E|t 
ready  to  move  up  and  capable  of  tak- 
ing  on  greater  responsibilities  on  toj)- 
rated  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Must  have  |>ractical  knowledge  <if  alj 
pniduetion  phases  and  administrative 
ability  to  assist  manager  in  oiwrating 
large  department.  State  present  sal¬ 
ary  and  reason  for  desiring  change. 
Confidence  resiwcted.  All  details  in  first 
reply.  Box  1466.  Editor  &  Publisher 


ELECTRICAL  FOREMAN  —  Experi¬ 
enced  working  electrical  foreman  to 
manage  crew  maintaining  twenty-seven 
(27)  units  Colormatic.  G.B.  Drive.  3 
Supermatics.  4  Cutler-Hammer  (Counter 
Stackers,  and  building  maintenance. 
Immediate  oi>ening.  Area  5.  Box  :365, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION  M.ANAGBR  to  assume 
responsibility  for  production  depart¬ 
ments  of  15,000  to  25,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Desire  man  with  background 
in  all  dep.nrtments  but  strong  in  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  is  familiar  with  new 
processes.  Send  complete  resume  in 
first  letter.  Reply  to  Box  1361.  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


QUALITY  CONTROL  COORDINATOR 
FOR  OFFSET  OPERATION 
Degree  in  graphic  arts  or  in  allied 
engineering  field  with  some  e.\i>erience 
in  offset  printing  desired.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  now  with  future  potential 
for  key  position  in  production  oflicc  of 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers.  Salary 
open  Benefits  excellent.  Box  1313,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Wisconsin  daily  seeks  young,  talented 
production  manager  to  direct  eomisis- 
ing  and  pressroom  operations,  i)lan  and 
implement  expansion  program,  and  as¬ 
sist  in  lalsir  negotiations. 

ConiiH‘t:itive  liay  ;  all  fringe  l>enetits. 
Live  in  glim  ing  city  of  lO.fliiO  with 
fine  sehiMils.  re<'ieational  opiMirtunities. 
and  low  crime  rate.  Ideal  place  to  raise 
a  family. 

For  interview,  send  resume  to;  L.  .\. 
I.ainge  Jr..  The  Commonwealth  Re- 
|)oi1er.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  54935. 


Promotion 

PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
Daily  »inl  Suinlay  in  metroiK)litan  N.Y. 
area  has  opportunity  for  men  with 
broad  exi>erience  in  full  tievelopment  of 
all  phases  of  circulation.  advertUinjr. 
etc.  Write  statinjf  exi>erience.  etc.,  to 
Dox  1I21,  Editor  &  rublisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR-MAN.\GERS  for  branch  pub¬ 
lic  relntions  offices  established  in  major 
university  communities.  Chart  Areas 
2.  6.  8  and  12.  CcHejre  fraternity  alum¬ 
nus  preferred.  Rox  1112,  Rlitor  & 
Publisher. 


PER.SOXXEL  AV.41L.\BLE 
Academic 

RETIRED  AP  NEWSMAN,  65,  with 
vast  experie.ace  at  home  and  abroad — 
and  five  years’  college  journalism  leach¬ 
ing — seeks  job  as  instructor  and/or 
in  publications  or  publicity,  Region  6, 
preferably  Texas.  Ernest  G.  Fischer, 
6666  Rosemary  Place,  New  Orleans,  La.. 
701 '24. 


DIRECTOR  of  Creative  Communica¬ 
tions  (Marketing.  Advertising,  Public 
Relations)  for  top  corporation  desires 
teaching  position,  or  would  like  to  es¬ 
tablish  junior  college  communications 
curriculum.  MS/Public  Commun^a- 
tions :  BA/ Journalism.  SDX,  AEJ.  Box 
1389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Administrative 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Printers 


PRINTING-PUBLISHING 
EXECUTIVE- ADMINISTRATOR 
Executive  background  in  the  complete 
operation  of  publishing,  printing  and 
distribution.  Promoter  of  revenue-sales! 
Efliciency  expert  on  costal  Record 
speaks  for  itselfl  Box  1341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


bright,  young  ad  DIRECTOR,  un¬ 
der  35,  now  with  30M  daily,  looking  for 
advertising  or  general  management  op¬ 
portunity  with  larger  daily.  Top  cre¬ 
dentials.  Write  Box  1391.  Bklitor  & 
Pubiisher.  outlining  position  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  range. 

MATURE.  EXPERIENCED,  advertis¬ 
ing-oriented  executive  seeks  challenging 
position  as  General  or  Business  Man¬ 
ager  with  medium-size  daily.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Eastern  New  York.  Write  Box 
1379,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

newspaper  management 

Publisher  or  general  manager.  Seeks 
IH>sitiun  with  medium  or  large  daily 
newspaiier.  Wide  experience  in  letter- 
press  and  offset.  Proven  profit-maker. 
Will  accept  lower  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Best  of  references.  Box  1417, 
iilitor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  TOP  YOUNG  MAN 
to  liecome  your  erlitor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  or  publisher?  Do  you  need  young 
blcHsl.  young  ideas,  enthusiasm  or  hanl 
work  to  bolster  your  staff?  I’m  looking 
for  a  key  spot  on  a  small  to  medium- 
size  daily.  I  have  excellent  cre<lenlials 
and  giHsl.  solid  newapai>er  ex|)erience. 
I'm  knowle<lgeab|p  in  all  areas  includ¬ 
ing  costs.  Nolssly  you  can  hire  will 
work  any  harder  than  I  to  prove  him- 
.«elf  and  make  his  newspai>er  prosier. 
Give  me  a  try.  Box  1117,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Artists— C.artoonists 

POLITICAL  CARTOONIST— Caricatur¬ 
ist.  26,  experienced.  Intellectual,  com¬ 
pelling  ideas.  Liberal  or  middle-of-road 
papers  only.  Ken  Weiss,  2600  Jennings 
Ct.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  20902. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONIST-ARTIST.  Age  30. 
in-<iepth.  both  art  and  copy. 
Wants  challenge.  Experience 
Box  1367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulatitm 


CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER;  lucid, 
pungent  style,  wide  range ;  strong  in 
economics;  M.A.  American  history; 
seeks  challenge  as  managing  editor  or 
editorial  page  editor,  or  ^itorial  writer 
on  large  daily.  Top  references.  Box 
1286,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


UNCOMMON  NEWSMAN  needs  $14.- 
500  minimum  as  reporter,  desk  man, 
editor  or  publisher.  Box  1859,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  MAN  wante  po¬ 
sition  which  allows  use  of  imagination 
and  initiative.  Prefer  Wise.,  Minn., 
Iowa  or  upper  New  England  with 
weekly  or  semi-weekly.  Excellent  on 
news,  pictures  and  makeup;  also  in¬ 
terested  in  job  work.  Would  like  situa¬ 
tion  with  future  ownership  potential. 
Salary  open  to  discussion.  Five  years’ 
I  newspaper  experience;  also  PR  and 
I  agency  background.  Breni  Norris.  1940 
Bever  Ave.,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
52403. 


REWRITE  OR  RIM.  15  years’  experi- 
.  ence  on  small,  medium,  large  dailies; 
!  seek  steady  job,  fair  pay  with  p.m.  No 
:  sports.  Box  1376,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER,  fe¬ 
male,  32;  J-rlegree;  metroiiolitan  news- 
patter  experience  includes  reiiorting, 
layout,  editing:  iirefers  East  Coast  or 
Southeast.  Excellent  references.  Now 
emidoycd.  Box  1291,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SO.MEWHERE  there’s  a  nuslerate-to- 
conservative  newsimper  that  neeils  me 
at  the  head  of  its  news  staff.  For  the 
liast  six  years  I've  held  a  key  slot  on  one 
of  the  nation’s  best  metro  dailies.  I’m 
ready  now  to  move  to  the  top.  Well 
under  40,  but  ready  for  only  one  more 
move.  Box  1121.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


TENNIS  ANYONE? 

Sports  writer,  tops  in  tennis,  soccer,  j 
hockey,  and  others.  Young,  single,  out  ' 
of  service.  Knows  how  to  really  write  ' 
the  atxive  sports.  Box  1431,  Eilitor  &  ^ 
Publisher.  i 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  very  interested 
in  entering  newspaper  field,  preferably 
reiiorting;  no  ex|ierience :  desires  em¬ 
ployment  in  Area  2.  Box  Eilitor 

&  Publisher. 


STATkTIOUSE  REPORTER  for  wire 
seeks  same  for  daily  or  group  in  Ohio 
or  Pennsylvania:  9  yeais’  all  areas: 
BA,  married,  child.  Bo.x  1461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


KEY  MAN  on  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  desires  to  relocate.  Resum4 
on  request.  Box  1354,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

.SHIRT-SLEEVE  CM.  10  years’  man¬ 
agement  exiierience  all  phases.  Box 
1443,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

YOLTNG,  enthusiastic,  ambitious.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  as  assistant  ad  manager 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  metro 
newspaiiers;  desires  challenging  man¬ 
agement  opportunity  on  large  or  small 
pa|>er.  Prefer  Texas  or  Zone  6.  Box 
1419.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  job  editing, 
copy-reading  or  makeup  on  metro  news¬ 
paper:  15  years’  experience:  excellent 
references.  Bob  Herdien,  3005  Wilmette 
Ave.,  Wilmette,  III.  600S1.  (AC  312) 
251-5262. 


COPY  EDITOR — First-class  rim  man; 
can  handle  wire  desk.  Solid  newsman, 
age  63.  Salary  secondary.  Box  1323, 
fiditor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  with  experience  on  large 
New  York  State  daily^ — wire  service 
internship  and  other  limiteil  exiierience. 
plus  B.S.  in  journalism  and  one  year’s  ! 
graduate  work — seeks  reporting  or  i 
8|K>rt8  writing  position  in  Denver,  Colo-  I 
railo  area,  or  will  relocate  to  New  | 
York  area.  Box  1429,  Elitor  &  Pub-  , 
Usher. 


AVIATION  REPORTER— young,  wire  ■ 
service-traineil  reporter  looking  for  I 
right  siKit  on  medium-large  metro,  j 
Whiz  with  a  camera,  .\viation  writing 
my  stiecialty.  clips  to  prove  it:  and 
resume  on  request.  Box  1446.  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


LONELY  NEWSIIEN  seeks  bright,  j 
well-heeleii.  Zone  9.  p.m.  daily  or  ' 
I  weekly,  with  yen  for  skillful  reporter-  i 
photographer-editor.  Box  1441,  Eilitor  j 
I  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  all  ’round  ex-  i 
perience.  Make-up  prize-winner.  Piditzer  | 
nominee.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  or  South-  ^ 
ern  Calif.  Modest  pay.  Box  1427,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 


WOMAN.  35.  J-"rad.  10  years’  experi-  i 
ence  general  news,  siiecializing  in  | 
county  government,  features,  cojumns,  ; 
photography.  Employed  50,000  daily  up- 
j  state  New  York.  Want  hard-hitting 
'  daily.  Area  2.  providing  advancement. 

I  Box  1423.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 
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MEDICAL  SOENCE  WRITER:  5 

years’  pharmaceutical  journal:  1  year 
1  N.Y.C.  medical  journal;  10  years  daily 
I  newspapers.  Seeks  meilical  writing  post, 
j  Box  1439,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  ONTARIO  daily’s  copy  eilitor 
— 5  years’  e.xperience  seeks  position  on 
:  small  Allierta,  Saskatchewan  paper. 
I  Box  1426.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


OLYMPIC  GAMES.  MEXICO.  October 
12-27.  British  professional,  free-lance 
reporter  will  be  covering.  Widely- 
travelleil  and  experienced.  Span’sh- 
speaking.  Cable  and  mailers  on  local 
angle.  S|K>t  news,  background  prior  to 
and  during  the  Games.  Cleneral  Mexican 
cover.  Additional  inquiries  commissions 
invited  from  American  and  Canadian 
newspapers,  magsizines.  Colin  Willis, 
315  West  105  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10025.  (2121-866-1764. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  wide  back¬ 
ground  in  international  coverage  seeks 
Olympics  assignments.  Oct.  12-27.  Box 
1437,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Operators^— Mach  in  ists 

PERFORATED  TAPE  BY  MAIL 

If  your  volume  is  more  than  you  can 
presently  handle  and  not  sufficient  for 
a  full-time  operator,  I  can  fill  your 
ne^.  Can  produce  tape  for  IBM  1130 
using  straight  matter  coiles  to  run  on 
hot  metal  machines  or  cold-t.vpe  codes 
for  straight  matter  or  display;  also 
justified  tape.  Box  1381,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATOR  desires  day  situation: 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST,  experienced  in 
Linofilm,  Elektrons,  TTS,  etc.  Present¬ 
ly  employed  as  Head  Machinist.  Desire 
change.  ITU.  Box  1216,  Elitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


n’S  OPERATOR,  straight  or  tabular: 
fast/accurate ;  18  years  in  newspaper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male,  37,  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
open.  Box  516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHO’TOGRAPHER — 9  years’  experience 
including  news  and  public  relations: 
B.A.  and  thesis  remaining  for  M.A.; 
married.  Seeks  newspaper,  magazine 
or  college  public  relations  position, 
preferably  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  1364,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  88.  Creative  ability.  Excellent 
references.  For  resume:  Milton  NutUll. 
4506  Hessian  Road  South.  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23462,  or  ’phone  703-497- 


Pressmen— -Stereotypers 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wants  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  Absolute¬ 
ly  dependable.  Confidential  replies.  Box 
965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRHSSMAN,  experienced  on  Goes  I 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleaq,  Box  85,  Mulberry,  I 
Indiana  46058.  I 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  on  Goss  Suburban  platM,  strip-  ! 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small  i 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  5.  Box  1079, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 


PR^S-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks 
IKisition  of  responsibility.  12  years’  ex-  ■ 
lierience  on  Goss  Unitulie.  Duplex  Tubu-  ' 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  preferred.  Write 
Bo.x  1436,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  daily. 
Non-union,  hot-type.  Zone  2  or  Ohio. 
Available  now  I  Answer  all  replies.  Box 
1159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  EXPERIE3iCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  Area  4.  Box 
993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION,  10  years’  experience, 
all  phases,  weekly,  bi-weekly,  monthly 
publications.  Box  1405.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

BRITISH-BORN,  educated.  East  Coast 
daily  news  executive.  37,  seeks  PR  post 
with  U.S.  company  in  London.  Box 
1309,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  -  WRITER 
seeks  pr/publi.-ation  job.  Now  editing 
small  daily.  Box  1348,  Editor  A  Ful^ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR.  34, 
veteran,  family:  A.B.,  M.A.  in  public 
address;  7  th  year  with  government 
service  agency.  Creative,  adaptable — 
liberal  Irish  type.  Resourceful  knowl¬ 
edge  of  government,  politics,  education, 
the  arts.  J-background;  3  awards: 
teaching  experience,  speich  writing  a 
specialty.  References  from  the  top.  Box 
1346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-w(eks  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $L10  per  line,  per  issue 

j  2-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $L30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimuni 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  an  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ’help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  diivct  request  Is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS" 


4-wfeks  . $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeht .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week . $1.80  per  line. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  Tlh4E 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  nulled  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  fOr  1-year. 
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Ben  Reese 

(Continued  from  imge  13) 


fver,  comes  from  newspajier 
Sponsor  Contributors. 

.McKelway.  himself  familiar 
with  the  .AIM  Seminars,  de- 
scritM's  the  Ren  Reese  contrilm- 
tion  to  them  in  this  way: 

“What  he  says  (as  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board (  is  lilunt  and 
<lirect.  He  does  not  feel  his  way 
to  a  point  of  view.  He  says  what 
he  thinks  without  waitinj?  to 
hear  himself  say  what  it  is  he’s 
thinkinp. 

Vi  hat  makes  a  paper  lick 

“His  -stM-ond  job  is  to  lead 
the  di.scussion  for  one  session  at 
each  of  the  seminars  for  pub¬ 
lishers.  peneral  manap’rs.  busi¬ 
ness  manapers,  circulatitin  man- 
apt'i’s  and  such.  He  makes  a 
))re.sentation  under  the  headinp. 
‘What  Makes  a  Newspaper 
Tick.’  What  makes  it  tick,  to 
the  surprise  of  some  memlH'rs  of 
these  audiences,  is  the  ((uality 
of  its  content,  and  not  padpets 
or  lucky  bucks. 

“Rut  Ben  is  in  his  plory  when 
he  is  talkinp  with  his  brethren 
— <*ditors,  news  executives,  man- 
apinp  editors,  city  editors, 
women’s  editors,  editorial  writers 
and  his  favorite  people,  the  re¬ 
porters.  He  takes  part  in  all 
their  .seminar.^.  .At  one  session 
he  presides  as  discussion  leader. 
His  lecture  on  ‘The  Newspaper’s 
Responsibility  for  Pul)lic  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Its  Community'  is  drawn 
from  his  own  exjjerience  at  the 
helm  of  a  newspaper  which 
durinp  his  repime  won  four 
Pulitzer  priz<“s.” 

This  was  true,  Ren  acknowl- 
edped,  but  added  that  a  fifth 
“Pulitzer”  won  by  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  came  for  a  series  on 
.scandals  in  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service,  which  he  initiated 
five  months  Ix-fore  he  left  the 

paper. 

Ren  likes  to  renienil)er  news- 
pai)er.s  the  way  they  were  when 
he  entere*d  the  business,  about 
1!»00.  Two  boys  took  him  to  the 
Jo/din  (ilolie,  where  their  father 
was  the  editor.  He  saw  reporters 
at  work,  writinp  copy  in  lonp- 
hand,  with  pencils.  Typewriters 
h.'uln’t  come  alonp  yet.  He 
visited  the  composinp  and  the 
(iressr<H)ms  and  pot  a  whiff  of 
newsprint  and  ink  and  bepan 
•sellinp  papers  on  the  coi-ner  at 
Fourth  and  Main  Streets. 

Ill  coinpriitive  fii-Id*. 

Then  his  mother  moved  to 
Holiart.  Okla.-  -the  povernment 
had  opi-ned  Indian  Territory, 
and  thinps  bM)ked  promisinp 
down  that  way.  He  Iwsame 


sports  correspondent  for  the 
Hobart  Heimbliran,  and  when  he 
praduated  from  hiph  school  he 
pot  a  job  at  $8  a  week  as  city 
editor  of  the  rival  Hobart  Chief. 

M  hen  his  mother  died  of  can¬ 
cer  in  l!)b(5,  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  .Joplin  Globe  as  a  reporter 
at  $8  a  week.  Rut  when  a  rival 
pajier  started  up,  the  American, 
he  switched  to  it,  tielievinp  ad¬ 
vancement  mipht  come  sooner. 

The  .American  was  launched 
by  -A.  H.  Ropers,  owner  of  the 
transit  line  that  ran  from 
Galena,  Kans.,  throuph  Joplin  to 
Carthape,  Mo.  Ropers  wanted  a 
newspajier  to  fipht  his  arch  rival, 
GillxM  t  Rarliee,  local  Demwratic 
boss  and  owner  of  the  Globe.  He 
as.sembled  an  able  staff,  headed 
by  H.  Speaiman  Lewis,  as  j)ub- 
lisher,  whom  he  had  lured  away 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch.  The  editor  was  Rill  C(X‘h- 
ran,  whose  brother,  John,  later 
lMH‘ame  a  Conpressman  from  St. 
Louis.  The  cartiwnist  was  a 
leppy,  dark-complexioned  youth 
named  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
who  went  on  to  achieve  fame  as 
the  muralist  and  portrait  artist. 

The  .American  folded  aftei-  six 
months,  Ropers  decidinp  the  cost 
was  more  than  he  had  barpained 
for.  Ben  returned  to  the  Globe 
and  remained  there  for  a  year 
l)efore  poinp  to  St.  Louis  as  a 
teleprai)h  editor  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic. 

The  story  of  such  a  career,  of 
a  rejiorter  poinp  from  one  news¬ 
paper  to  another,  must  sound 
like  fiction  to  a  younp  man  start- 
inp  out  today.  Lose  a  job,  you 
are  likely  out  of  the  business. 
But  not  in  1!)00  or  therealjouts : 
a  reportei-  simply  went  to  an¬ 
other  paper  or  returned  to  the 
one  he  hail  just  left. 

A  political  voice 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  was  a 
jiolitical  newspaper,  the  voice  of 
David  It.  Francis,  a  former 
Governor  and  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  F'air  of  1901. 
It.s  chief  competitor  in  the  morn- 
inp  field  was  the  (ilobe  Demo¬ 
crat,  directed  by  a  free-wheel inp 
spirit,  Capt.  Josejih  .McCullaph. 
Charles  G.  Ross  was  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  chief  copy  reader;  the  same 
man  who  Ix-came  press  secretary 
for  Harry  S.  Truman  when  he 
entered  the  White  House. 

.After  a  year,  Ren  returned  to 
Joplin  as  city  editor  of  the  Glolie, 
and  in  1909  he  was  married  to 
Kstelle  Ferrier.  Georpe  Horace 
Former  was  a  Glol>e  editor,  and 
Wesley  Winans  Stout  was  a 
reporter.  Later,  when  Lormer 
retired  as  editor  of  the  Saturday 
H renin;/  /Vwf,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Stout  as  «-ditor  of  the  nation’s 
leadinp  mapazine  at  the  time. 

Returninp  to  St.  Louis  a  mar¬ 
ried  man,  R<  n  workt'd  as  a  re- 


poi'ter  for  the  Timci^,  then  be¬ 
came  manapinp  editor  of  the 
Star.  He  was  makinp  $57  a  week 
and  doinp  well  when  the  new 
owner,  John  C.  Rolterts,  a  vice- 
jiresident  of  the  International 
Shoe  Company,  visited  the  Star 
and  iH'pan  inciuirinp  about  the 
.salary  the  editors  were  pettinp. 

“Why,  we  can  pet  shoe  clerks 
for  $10  a  week,”  he  said. 

That  nipht  Ben  told  his  wife, 
“I  don’t  think  1  will  be  at  the 
Star  much  lonper.” 

Next  day  he  telephoned  O.  K. 
Rovard,  manapinp  editor  of  the 
Po.st-Dispatch,  who  told  Ben  to 
hold  everythinp  while  he  had  a 
talk  with  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
president  and  iiublisher  of  the 
liaper.  The  result  was  a  job  at 
$10  a  week  on  the  city  desk,  in 
Dctol)er,  1913.  Within  three 
months  his  salary  was  up  to  $50 
a  week,  and  Ben  was  with  the 
Post-Dispatch  for  pood. 

In  .Aupust,  1917,  he  was  made 
city  editor,  and  remained  in  the 
job  for  22  years.  He  was  man¬ 
apinp  editor  for  13  years — 38 
years  on  the  Post-Disjiatch, 
under  Jose|)li  Pulitzer  Jr. 

’They  w«‘re  pooii 

“They  were  pood  years,”  Ben 
said,  “in  which  we  saw  the  Post- 
Disjiatch  recopnized  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  leadinp  newspapers. 
Time  mapazine  In-pan  raidinp 
our  staff.  They  pot  a  numl>er  of 
our  men.  Roy  .Alexander  and 
Dtto  Fuerbrinper  were  two  of 
them. 

“Daniel  Lonpwell,  a  top  editor 
of  Time  Inc.,  had  a  farm  out  at 
Neosho,  Mo.,  Tom  Benton’s 
home  town,  and  he  used  to  come 
throuph,  lookinp  thinps  over, 
and  he  had  an  eye  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  One  day  he  made  me 
a  proposition:  Time  would  pay 
half  the  salary  if  we  would  hire 
bripht  younp  collepe  fellows  they 
picked  and  train  them  for  a  year 
and  turn  them  over  to  Time.  I 
told  him,  ‘No,  we  are  not  run- 
ninp  a  praduate  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  for  anyliody.’  ” 

Ben  Reese  loves  to  talk  almut 
Joplin,  St.  Louis  and  the  Po.st- 
Dispatch,  but  it  all  added  up  to 
newspaper  business  —  How  to 
run  a  pood  newspaper. 

The  formula  for  a  successful 
newspaper,  he  .said,  is  to  have  it 
.stand  for  .somethinp,  to  lie  of 
.service  to  somebody. 

Tlie  lirsi  respoiisiltilily 

“.A  newspaper’s  fir.st  respon¬ 
sibility  to  it.s  community,”  he 
.said,  “is  to  try  it.s  lH*st  to  pet 

rid  of  the  things  it  thinks  are 
bad  for  the  community,  and  it.s 
second  responsibility  is  to  do  its 
Ix'st  to  attain  what  it  considers 
to  be  the  Ix'st  for  the  community. 
The  successful  newspaper  must 
never  fear  to  fipht  any  influence 
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that  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  pood.  It  must  lie  apainst 
evil  and  it  must  lie  in  favor  of 
.such  thinps  as  pixxl  schools, 
better  streets — community  im¬ 
provements.  -And  it  must  tell  the 
news  straipht — both  sides  of  the 
news.  Even  the  fellow  on  the 
bad  side  must  have  his  say.” 

Ben  recalled  how  an  editorial 
writer  once  rebuked  him  for 
printinp  a  story,  pivinp  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  controversy  the  Post- 
Dispatch  was  apainst. 

“1  told  him  to  mind  his  own 
business,”  Ben  said.  “We  were 
coverinp  the  news.  He  was  hired 
to  write  opinion.” 

And  another  thinp.  He  felt 
that  the  ripht  kind  of  editor  on 
a  pood  jiaper  should  be  in  con¬ 
tact  with  his  circulation  and 
advertisinp  dej)artments. 

“I  used  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  stops  on  our  paper,”  he  said. 
“People  livinp  at  the  .same  place 
who  had  ordered  the  pajier 
stopped.  I  wanted  to  know  why. 
The  ripht  kind  of  circulation 
depai  tment  will  pet  the  answer, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  what  it 
was.  Maylie  I  could  learn  some¬ 
thinp.  Never  close  your  eyes  i>r 
ears  to  a  complaint.  Somebody 
might  be  trying  to  tell  you 
something,” 


When  you  want  your 

company’s  message  to 
reach  the  right  people,  put 
it  in  The  Washington  Star. 

IBM 

does. 

Corporate  advertising  belongs 
in  The  Star-the  newspaper 
read  by  influential  Washington. 
Did  you  know  that  The  Star 
reaches  thousands  more  of  the 
highest-income  people  than  any 
other  Washington  paper?*  To 
talk  about  projecting  your  im¬ 
age  in  Washington,  call  the 
Million  Market  Newspapers  of¬ 
fice  near  you.  Or  call  Joseph 
Marsh,  Star  national  advertising 
manager:  202-Llncoln  3-5000. 

’Adults  with  annual  household  in¬ 
comes  of  $25,000  or  over.  BRI 
Washington,  1967. 
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rAKi^  is  our  middle  name 


star  specializes  in  the  wear  parts  which  are  nnost 
frequently  needed  in  day-to-day  operation.  Over 
2500  of  these  improved  and  standard  parts  for 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes  are  in  the  Star  catalog, 


and  in  stock  ready  for  prompt  shipment. 

The  Star  pot  and  the  Star  parts  associated  with 
pot  maintenance  are  typical  of  the  wide  selection 
available  for  all  machine  upkeep. 


star  pot  heaters,  rheostats, 
switches,  gas  controls,  over¬ 
size  cam  rolls  and  associated 
parts. 


Star  metal  feeder  for  all  Lino¬ 
types,  Intertypes,  Ludlows  and 
Elrods. 


Improved  Star  pot  with  elec¬ 
tronic  mouthpiece  control  for 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


Star  Microstat  for  simple,  re¬ 
liable  crucible  heat  control 
on  all  machines. 


24  different  styles  of  Star  im¬ 
proved  mouthpieces.  Easy-out 
mouthpiece  screws. 


25  graduated  sizes  of  Star  pot 
pump  plungers.  Plunger  rods 
and  sleeves. 


Hundreds  of  other  Star  parts  and  assemblies  are  repair.  When  you  need  a  part  tomorrow  order 
always  in  stock  for  linecasting  maintenance  and  from  Star  today. 


CHieAOO  •  DKNVKH  •  I.O»  ANOCLKS 
KANSAS  CITY  MO  •  MINNKAKOLIS 


STAR  PARTS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  HACKfNSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 
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BOTTOM  ROW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

John  Mueller,  Memphis  PresvScimitar,  University  of  Missouri 
Lonnie  Edmonson  Jr.,  The  Washington  Daily  Newrs,  Hiram  College 
Elaine  Hobson,  Birmingham  Post-Herald,  Samford  University 
(Photos  by  Staff  Photographers) 


TOP  ROW,  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

Cathy  Grossman,  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  Northwestern  University 
Chuck  Koehler,  The  Kentucky  Post  &  Times-Star,  University  of  Kentucky 
Jenny  Haynes,  The  Fort  Worth  Press,  University  of  Texas 
Alfred  Person,  The  Cleveland  Press,  Morehouse  College 


A  Head  Start  in  Newspapering 


Scripps-Howard  knows  the  importance  of  attracting  tal¬ 
ented  young  people  to  newspaper  careers.  Our  editors 
actively  seek  them,  and  a  major  part  of  the  search  is  the 
summer  intern  program. 

For  three  months,  usually  between  their  junior  and 
senior  years  in  college,  young  men  and  women  like  those 
above— a  representative  selection  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
82  summer  interns,  1968— are  introduced  to  the  varied 
pressures,  demands,  and  rewards  of  newspapering. 

To  one  young  man  on  The  Washington  Daily  News  it 
meant  covering  Resurrection  City;  to  another  on  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  the  War  on  Poverty  beat.  To 
others  it  meant  the  departments:  sports,  women’s, 
amusements,  financial,  as  well  as  city  hall,  the  police 


station,  the  copy  desk.  All  had  the  chance  to  learn,  pro¬ 
duce.  There  wasn’t  a  bench  warmer  among  them.  At 
summer  end  they  return  to  college  to  resume  the  courses 
that  will  help  prepare  them  for  newspaper  careers. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  there  is  a  place  for  youth  in  the 
newspaper  profession.  It  is  a  profession  that  attracts  the 
best,  and  in  Scripps-Howard  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  those  young  people  whose 
skill  will  enable  us  to  edit  better  newspapers. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
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